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CHAPTER XLV 
ABOLITION SENTIMENT A RISING TIDE 


The gradual coming on of the war over the issue of slavery was 
early sensed by the alert people of Wisconsin, who prepared to gird 
themselves for the inevitable struggle. The State had undergone a 
great political change in the decade following its admission into the 
Union, a change that for one thing was to give it a decided abolition 
character and to take its administration out of the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party and the moribund Whig party and to make it a strongly 
Republican state for a generation. 

In the early territorial period the lead mining region of north- 
western Wisconsin had largely dominated affairs of government. A 
large element in this region was from the South, and as it commanded 
the capital invested in mining it had a strong influence in government, 
its leading men being also of high abilities. Before the Black Hawk 
War some of the mine owners brought their slaves with them and 
employed them in the mines. Henry Dodge, first territorial governor, 
had himself brought some of his old slaves with him to the North. 

Following the admission of Wisconsin into the Union, on May 
29, 1848, a phenomenon unprecedented in mid-western settlement took 
place. A rush of settlers from the East set in, raising the white 
population from 30,000 in 1840 to 305,000 by 1850. This was a greater 
corresponding increase than the nearby states of Ohio, Indiana or 
Illinois could show. Great numbers of these settlers came from New 
York and Vermont, including many men of wealth, high education 
and professional attainments. In addition there was a large influx 
of immigrants from Europe, particularly Germans and Norwegians, 
and a substantial element from England, Ireland and Scotland as 
well. Dane County, containing the state capital, had a particularly 
rapid and heavy settlement increase. The great bulk of these ele- 
ments was decidedly hostile to slavery, and this hostility was soon 
reflected in the press and in legislation. As early as 1849 the Wis- 
consin legislature adopted a resolution calling upon United States 
Senator Isaac P. Walker to resign from the senate for not support- 
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8 WISCONSIN 


ing anti-slavery legislation in connection with the California omnibus 
bill, while it commended Senator Henry Dodge for supporting such 
provision. In 1849 also Wisconsin sent to Congress the first decided 
anti-slavery congressman from the Northwest in the person of 
Charles Durkee of Racine, who was also to become the first Repub- 
lican United States senator in the United States when elected in 1855. 

The legislature of that early day also took the advanced ground 
of advocacy of popular election of United States senators by adopting 
the following joint resolution: 

Whereas, it is more in accordance with our Republican institu- 
tions to give to the people the power of electing all officers of 
government, as far as practicable, therefore, 

Resolved, that our senators in Congress be instructed and our 
representative requested to propose, in Congress, an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, to the effect that the 
people, instead of the legislatures of the several states, shall 
hereafter elect their senators in Congress by general ticket. 

In 1850 when Congress decided to admit California as a free state, 
Henry Clay engineered another “compromise” to appease the “slavoc- 
racy” of the South. This was achieved mainly by a strengthening 
of the provision found in the federal Constitution (Article IV)—“No 
person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be deliv- 
ered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” 

Under the fugitive slave act of 1850 enforcement officials known 
as United States commissioners were to be appointed. A slaveowner 
or his agent was privileged to call upon a commissioner for ald in 
apprehending a fugitive, and the aid might take the form of a posse 
comitatus of local citizens. Testimony of the slaveowner or his agent 
was prima facie evidence in establishing the claim, and contradictory 
assertions on the part of the fugitive were not to be accepted. Wiscon- 
sin was a long way from the Ohio River or the state of Missouri. A 
slave hunter was a complete stranger. Had he announced that he was 
looking for a lost horse or some cattle, most people would have shown 
a greater readiness to aid in regaining the lost property. If the slave 
had run away it was the business of the owner to find him, if he could, 
and the resident of Wisconsin, while not putting any special obstacles 
in his way, was not inclined to join in the pursuit. The special machin- 
ery set up by the act of 1850 quickly became odious. Whatever the 
attitude of the southerner, the negro slave was a human being, and 
as such entitled to some of the protections extended by the bill of 
rights. 
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RISING ABOLITION SENTIMENT 9 


All of Wisconsin’s representatives in Congress voted against the 
fugitive slave bill. Both Whigs and Democrats, in formal meetings 
in Wisconsin in 1850, vigorously protested against the law, particul- 
larly the feature in it which denied a jury trial or recognition of the 
writ of habeas corpus. The Free Soil convention at Watertown on 
September 15, 1851, when Leonard J. Farwell was offered the nomi- 
nation for governor, put in its platform a protest against the law as 
being “subversive of the first principles of national liberty.” On 
January 9, 1851, the Democratic Governor Dewey declared that the 
fugitive slave law “contained provisions odious to our people, con- 
trary to our sympathies and repugnant to our feelings.” Since the 
fugitive slave law was so generally disliked in Wisconsin, the election 
of 1851 was not particularly significant. Leonard J. Farwell, whose 
narrow margin of victory over the Democratic candidate, D.. A. J. 
Upham of Milwaukee, was protested, had avoided practical politics, 
and the nomination by the Free Soilers and the Whigs was forced 
on him. He was described as a non-partisan anti-slavery Whig. One 
piece of legislation enacted during the Farwell administration, while 
having no bearing upon the immediate discussion, is of general inter- 
est. That was a law abolishing capital punishment in Wisconsin. 

In November, 1852, Wisconsin gave a majority for the Democratic 
candidate for president, Franklin Pierce. This election marks the 
downfall of the Whigs as a national party. For several years southern 
Whigs, northern Whigs, western Whigs, had been bound together 
by the ties of party but virtually no principles in common. The 
Democrats were only a little better off, and Democrats in the old 
Northwest were increasingly restive at being yoked with a party com- 
pletely dominated by southern and eastern leaders. Sectional inter- 
ests had brought national politics into confusion. The Democrats 
were still the dominant party, largely as the result of the momentum 
acquired in earlier years. In Wisconsin in November, 1853, the full 
Democratic state ticket was elected. William A. Barstow was candi- 
date for governor. The Democrats were opposed by a People’s ticket, 
headed by Edward D. Holton. The vote was, Barstow, 30,405; Holton, 
21,286. H.S. Baird ran as a Whig and polled 3,304 votes. 

The confused political atmosphere in Wisconsin was cleared by a 
rapid succession of events early in 1854. First came news from 
Washington that Stephen A. Douglas had introduced into the senate 
a bill providing for the organization of the territories of Nebraska 
and Kansas. They were to take in an immense region from the Mis- 
souri River on the east to the crest of the Rocky Mountains on the 
west where they joined up with Oregon Territory. The primary 
purpose of this legislation was to open up a region previously 
reserved for Indian tribes to settlement and place it under the control 
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of the government. With territorial organization from the Missouri 
to the Pacific a way would be cleared for the long-discussed Pacific 
Railway. Douglas was the champion of the group which had been 
advocating and planning such a railroad. Proposals for a railway 
from some point on the upper Missouri to the Pacific had been rejected 
largely through opposition of southern congressmen, who favored the 
route from Memphis or some other point on the Mississippi through 
Texas and the Southwest. 


“Squatter Sovereignty” Appears As Issue 


Any chance for successful enactment of the Douglas bill depended 
upon winning over of southern support. For this purpose Douglas 
brought in his ingenious idea of “‘squatter sovereignty.” On the face 
it was highly democratic since it proposed to leave the matter of 
slavery or no slavery to the decision of the people who settled the 
territories and developed them to the point of statehood. But it also 
involved the repeal of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, the chief 
feature of which was a prohibition of slavery north of the latitude 
corresponding to the southern line of Missouri. By this compromise 
Missouri had been admitted as a slave state, but in the future no terri- 
tory west or north of Missouri was to permit the existence of slavery. 
Northern people generally regarded the compact in the Missouri com- 
promise as unalterable as the Constitution itself. Their attention was 
completely distracted from the other features of the Douglas bill, 
which was denounced throughout the North as an abject surrender 
to the will of the slave-owning oligarchy of the South. The preliminary 
debate over the bill in the senate brought forth a flood of denunciatory 
editorials and within a few weeks’ time the citizens from Iowa east- 
ward were divided into two camps, the “anti-Nebraska” and the 
“Nebraska” men. It was a clear cut issue, one that almost over night 
swept away the confusion caused by years of compromising and 
appeasement. Before the end of the year local and state politics 
throughout the Northwest was realigned according to the Nebraska 
issue. So-called “free” Democrats and many old-line Whigs, as well 
as Free Soilers and Abolitionists, had no difficulty in standing to- 
gether as anti-Nebraska men. The Kansas-Nebraska act supplied 
the first point of attack against the ineptitude of all existing parties. 
In Iowa, in Ohio, in Michigan, where state elections were held in 
1854, the successful candidates for governor were chosen on an anti- 
Nebraska platform. 

Despite the clamor against it the Kansas-Nebraska bill became 
a law May 30, 1854. The meetings designed to influence the vote of 
congressmen while the bill was pending had a singular character of 
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RISING ABOLITION SENTIMENT 11 


spontaneity and were so widespread that the claims to being the first 
have never been decided to complete satisfaction. This agitation 
against the Douglas bill became the real genesis of the Republican 
party. Historians of the party have been disposed to give credit for 
the most significant of its beginnings to what was then a little frontier 
village in Fond du Lac County, where Captain Mapes had laid out 
Ripon only four years earlier. A close associate in this enterprise was 
Alvan Earl Bovay. Born in Jefferson County, New York, in 1818, 
and a graduate of Norwich University in Vermont, Bovay during 
several years of alternate teaching and studying law in New York 
City came to know and to admire the great editor Horace Greeley. 
After locating at Ripon he for a time taught mathematics in Brock- 
way (Ripon) College. He was one of many who recognized the 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


RIPON SCHOOLHOUSE 
Birthplace of Republican Party 


moribund condition of the Whig party, and while visiting in New 
York in 1852 he urged Greeley to throw his tremendous influence 
toward the formation of a new and more vital party. At that time, 
it is claimed, he suggested the name Republican as a simple but 
significant title, one that could be used as either a noun or an adjec- 
tive. Moreover, Bovay argued, it was an attractive word for those 
who recalled its earlier associations with the party which Thomas 
Jefferson had formed to beat the Federalists. During the debates 
at the Wisconsin Constitutional Convention several speakers had 
emphasized the devotion of newly arrived foreign immigrants to 
“republican institutions,” and that too added to the power of such a 
name in attracting the foreign vote. While the Douglas bill was pend- 
ing before Congress an amendment was incorporated denying to for- 
eigners all political rights in the new territories. That amendment 
in itself became a powerful argument in proving that the Democratic 
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party was ready to betray the principle of political as well as economic 
equality in discriminating against the thousands of immigrants from 
foreign lands who might be expected to seek homes in the new terri- 
tories. 

Ripon was a very small community in 1854, and Bovay’s opinions 
on the Kansas-Nebraska bill were probably known to every resident. 
He was the leader in the little group which had met February 20 and 
called a meeting in the Congregational church on the evening of 
March 1, 1854, to protest, as the notice stated, against “the Nebraska 
swindle.” In the words of a resolution adopted at this meeting, the 
Nebraska bill, when added to other villainies perpetrated or attempted 
by the slave leaders and their allies, proposed “the repudiation of a 
solemn compact held as sacred as the Constitution itself for a period 
of thirty-four years.” 

This protest, vigorous as it was, probably did not satisfy Bovay, 
who during the next two or three weeks is said to have visited every 
house and every shop in the village impressing the inhabitants with 
the need for an organized effort to combat the national emergency. 
On the evening of March 20 as a result of his persistent efforts fifty- 
four of the one hundred voters of Ripon crowded the school house 
which shortly before had been erected for District No. 2 at Ripon. 
The political affiliation of this meeting was mingled Whig, Democrat 
and Free Soil. Bovay’s proposal of the name Republican was well 
received and by formal vote the Free Soil and Whig town committees 
were dissolved, and a committee appointed for the new Republican 
party, consisting of one Democrat, three Whigs and one Free Soiler. 
The little frame schoolhouse in which this meeting took place sub- 
sequently was used as a residence, and for two years was the home 
of George W. Peck, afterwards governor of Wisconsin. Through 
local subscriptions the structure was bought in 1908, and moved to 
the southwest corner of the Ripon College campus. Over the en- 
trance to this historic building is a tablet stating that here was the 
birthplace of the Republican party. More recently the structure has 
been moved to a campus location adjacent to the Lane Library. 


Party Gains Adherents in West 


From this time on, agitation and organization for the spread of 
the new party of freedom went forward rapidly, promoted by Bovay. 
Indignation and protest meetings over the so-called Nebraska bill 
were held all over the North. 

On the evening of March 4, the day after the Nebraska bill passed 
the senate, a mass meeting was held in the town of Montrose, Dane 
County, at which resolutions were adopted in opposition to the spread 
of slavery. Many other meetings followed. 
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Soon plans were under way for a state organization of the new 
party. The following call was published in Wisconsin papers: 


People’s Mass State Convention 
At Madison, Thursday, July 18 
All men opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, the extension of slavery and the rule of the 
slave power, are invited to meet at Madison, Thursday, 
July 18, to take such measures as may be deemed neces- 
sary to prevent the future encroachments of the slave 
power, to repeal all compromises in favor of slavery and 
to establish the principle of freedom as the rule of state 
and national governments. The time has come for the 
union of all free men for the sake of freedom. There is 
but one alternative. We must UNITE and be free, or 
divide and be enslaved by the praetorian bonds of the 
slaveholders and their Nebraska allies. 
June 9, 1854 Many Citizens. 


The call was published in the Ripon Commonwealth, a Free Soil 
paper, of which C. J. Allen was editor, and was reprinted and heartily 
endorsed by the following papers: Milwaukee Democrat (Free Dem- 
ocrat), Sherman M. Booth, editor; Milwaukee Sentinel (Whig), 
Rufus King, editor; Racine Advocate (Free Soil), S. M. Sholes, 
editor; Madison Journal (Whig), Horace Rublee, editor; Oshkosh 
Democrat (Free Soil), Jonathan Dougherty, editor. Each of these 
papers invited membership in the proposed party and soon several 
thousand persons were enrolled. 

The first state convention of the new party is generally credited 
with having been held at Jackson, Michigan, July 6, 1854, a week 
before the Wisconsin convention. The Wisconsin call was used word 
for word and the claim is made that the party was named by Zachary 
Chandler, upon a suggestion which Bovay had given to Horace 
Greeley. A youthful Michigan editor, George A. Fitch, asserted he 
sent an advance copy of the Michigan principles to Greeley, leaving 
blank the place for the new party’s name. Greeley wrote in “Repub- 
lican,”’ saying such name had been suggested.to him. Bovay claimed 
he had made the suggestion to Greeley when they had earlier dined 
together at the last Whig national convention. 

The convention held at Madison July 18 was a memorable one 
attended by two to three thousand people from Dane County and 
the State. An open meeting was held in the Capitol Park, where 
eloquent speakers were heard and an anti-slavery platform was 
adopted. A state central committee, the first of the new party, was 
formed, with William A: White of Dane County as chairman. 
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Charles Durkee, then living temporarily in the town of Windsor, 
Dane County, announced his candidacy for the United States senate 
as a Republican. The party ticket triumphed and he was elected by 
the legislature February 2, 1855. The Whig almanac of 1855 listed 
him as the only Republican in the United States senate. 

Of Bovay, the organizing spirit of the historic Ripon meeting 
which led up to the political revolution of that fall, it may be said 
that he later served in the Wisconsin assembly in the session of 
1859-60, was a major in the 19th Wisconsin Regiment in the Civil 
War, and died at Ripon January 29, 1903. 

No general state election occurred in Wisconsin in the fall of 
1854. However, the strength of the new party was tested in some 
degree in the elections for members of the legislature. One of the 
duties confronting this legislature when it met in January, 18655, 
was to choose a United States senator for the seat to be vacated by 
Senator Dodge in March. For three days, beginning January 30, 
a joint session of the two houses engaged in balloting. Eight ballots 
were required to make the decision. The first day the whole number 
of votes cast was 105, one other member came in on the second day, 
and on the last ballot 107 votes were cast. On the first ballot Charles 
Durkee, former Free Soiler, now Republican, received 50 votes, three 
short of the necessary majority. The remainder of the votes were 
scattered among fifteen, the largest number going to Byron Kilbourn, 
while J. D. Doty received ten and Edward G. Ryan five. On the 
second ballot the vote for Durkee was 49, but the group of his sup- 
porters was unwavering. On the seventh ballot Kilbourn received 
38, and on the eighth ballot, 39, but on this eighth ballot the number 
who voted for Durkee was 54, just sufficient for a majority. 


Glover Case is Landmark 


The proceedings of the Ripon meeting received small publicity 
in the Wisconsin press of the time. News of a much more dramatic 
character came from Racine and Milwaukee. The central figure in 
this drama was a negro, Joshua Glover, who during the winter of 
1853-54 lived in and around Racine and in March was employed at 
a sawmill about four miles from the city.. On March 10 the door of 
the cabin which he and two other negroes occupied, was forced open 
by two deputy United States marshals and their four assistants, 
accompanied by B. W. Garland of St. Louis, who claimed Glover as 
a fugitive slave. Resisting arrest, Glover after being beaten was 
thrown into a wagon, which carried him to Milwaukee. There he 
was put in the county jail. The morning after the arrest the court 
house square at Racine was the scene of a mass meeting. After 
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speeches had been made, a resolution was adopted declaring the 
arrest an “outrage upon the peaceful rights of this assembly,” and 
demanding a fair and impartial trial by jury for Glover. Referring 
to the pending Douglas measure in the United States senate which 
in effect was a repeal of all compromises heretofore adopted by 
Congress, another section of the resolutions ended in these words 
of defiance: ‘We, as citizens of Wisconsin, are justified in declaring 
and do hereby declare the slave-catching law of 1850 disgraceful and 
also repealed.” 

About a hundred Racine citizens then boarded a boat which 
landed them at Milwaukee about five o’clock in the afternoon where 
they quickly joined another group of angry and excited men who 
had gathered around the court house and jail. 

The crusader who aroused the citizens of Milwaukee to action 
was Sherman M. Booth, a radical abolitionist, then editor of the 
Milwaukee Free Democrat. Booth was a native of New York 
State, and had become an organizer in the abolition movement while 
a student at Yale. In 1845, on coming to Wisconsin, he bought the 
American Freeman, then published at Waukesha. He removed the 
paper to Milwaukee in 1848 and changed the name to Free Democrat. 
An earlier editor working in the interests of the Liberty party was 
Charles C. Sholes, who had begun the publication of the American 
Freeman at Milwaukee in 1843. On the morning after the arrest 
of Glover, Booth had received a telegram from Racine telling him 
that the negro had been lodged in the Milwaukee jail. He imme- 
diately left his newspaper office, mounted a horse and rode up and 
down the streets summoning the citizens to meet at the court house 
at two in the afternoon. Meanwhile the judge of the County Court 
had issued a writ of habeas corpus for Glover, but neither the 
sheriff nor the United States marshal would honor it on the ground 
that Glover was then within the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States court. This meant that the hearing would be before the 
commissioner prescribed by the fugitive slave law of 1850, that no 
jury would be summoned, and that Garland’s affidavit as owner 
would secure to him possession of the slave, 

Booth in his address to the crowd painted this situation clearly. 
Without summary action the negro in a few hours would be carried 
beyond the jurisdiction of Wisconsin. The words of none of the 
speakers at the court house square were taken down verbatim, but 
the mood of the assembly indicated a growing resistance to the 
authorities responsible for this imminent miscarriage of justice. The 
arrival of the delegation from Racine brought the matter to a 
climax. A heavy timber was secured, held and propelled by the 
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strong arms of a dozen or more men, the door of the jail was bat- 
tered down, and in a few minutes Glover was seated in a wagon along- 
side which hundreds of excited citizens walked and ran. Glover’s 
expression of joy at his release is said to have been a repetition 
over and over of the words “Glory! Hallelujah! Glory! Hallelu- 
jah!” During the evening he was placed on a boat, and the boat 
subsequently landed him somewhere in Canada. This rescue was a 
direct and palpable violation of federal authority. Hither then or 
afterwards Booth had no hesitation in admitting his leadership in 
the affair. Many others apparently made no attempt to disguise 
themselves, and one of these participants was Edward P. Allis. 
News of the Glover rescue was of course published all over the 
United States, and among other effects in Wisconsin it contributed 
to the rising indignation against the pending Nebraska bill in Con- 
gress. Outright Abolitionists were a minor group in the coalescing 
elements that formed the Republican party, but since that party in 
its origin was a party of protest the Abolitionists were more nearly 
at home there than in any other faction. 


Supreme Court Adjudges Booth’s Cause 


Glover was a tragic figure whose role on the Wisconsin stage was 
enacted in two brief days. His champion, Booth, endured loss of 
property and mental anguish for years. He was a fanatic and 
reformer who exhibited the physical and moral courage requisite for 
his convictions. He chose to remain in Wisconsin, and his avoidance 
of the penalties of the courts seems not to have been dictated by 
fear of the consequences but by a persistent belief that the cause in 
which he was engaged was more righteous than the judgment of the 
highest court in the land. But the case involved much more than the 
personal fortunes of two or three men. The full extent of its 
repercussions could not easily be traced or measured. In one direc- 
tion the effect was positive. Because of its involvement in the after- 
math of the Glover kidnapping, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
was brought, said Chief Justice John B. Winslow many years later, 
“upon the very center of the political stage and here it was to remain 
for years.” 

The reorganized Supreme Court had been in operation about a 
year when the issues of the Booth case were presented to it. Under 
the Constitution the first or provisional court of last resort was 
to consist of the five Circuit judges when sitting together (en banc) 
at Madison. The court as thus composed was to continue until the 
legislature provided for the election of the judges who were to con- 
stitute the separate Supreme Court. After the first election for 
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Circuit judges in August, 1848, the judges chosen and their political 
leanings were: Edward V. Whiton, Whig, Levi Hubbell, Inde 
pendent Democrat, Charles H. Larrabee, Democrat, A. W. Stow, 
Independent, and M. M. Jackson, Independent Whig. Timothy O. 
Howe succeeded Chief Justice Stow on January 2, 1851. With this 
change the court remained until 1853. In 1852 the legislature pro- 
vided for the setting up of the separate Supreme Court. The elec- 
tion was held in September, the judges to assume their duties on 
June 1, 1853. The Supreme judges chosen at this time were: Abram 
D. Smith of Milwaukee, Samuel Crawford of Mineral Point, and 
EK. V. Whiton of Janesville. Thus Whiton was the only one of the 
Circuit judges to enter the reorganized Supreme Court. He was 
the first chief justice. Both the nomination and the election had 
been carried out without excessive partisanship. Whiton was a 
Whig, and the two justices were Democrats. 

After the jail delivery on March 11 the federal authorities 
arrested Booth, charging him with ‘‘aiding and abetting’”’ the Glover 
escape. At that time a young lawyer practicing in Milwaukee was 
Byron Paine, perhaps as ardent an abolitionist as Booth himself. He 
became the chief attorney for the abolitionist editor. Justice Smith 
of the state Supreme Court, acting alone, accepted jurisdiction in 
hearing Paine’s pleas, and issued an order for the discharge of 
Booth on the ground that the fugitive slave law was unconstitutional 
and that the state alone had the discretion in enforcing the command 
contained in the United States Constitution for the return of fugitive 
slaves to their owners. Shortly afterwards the case was heard by 
the full bench of the Supreme Court. Here Paine presented three 
points in his argument for the unconstitutionality of the slave law. 
In the first place, Congress had no power to legislate on the subject 
at all. The law of 1850 did not provide for. a jury trial, one of the 
fundamental guarantees of the Bill of Rights. In the third place, 
the law vested judicial power in court commissioners and not in 
“courts” within the meaning of the Constitution. On July 19, 1854, 
Booth was again discharged, this time by the order of the full court, 
though each of the justices used a different line of reasoning in 
supporting the decision. 

The highest state court had spoken but now the federal courts 
intervened. Under federal warrants Booth was arrested, charged 
with violation of the fugitive slave law. Now the state Supreme 
Court refused to honor a writ of habeas corpus under the familiar 
rule that the United States court now had complete jurisdiction. 
The case was heard before Judge A. G. Miller of the United States 
District Court in January, 1855, and Booth was declared guilty, 
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and sentenced to a month’s imprisonment and a fine of one thousand 
dollars. 

The Wisconsin court, by its action in February, 1855, discharging 
Booth, reached a climax of its defiance of the federal authority. 
Justice Smith, who wrote the order, asserted that the Federal Dis- 
trict Court was not acting within its proper jurisdiction and con- 
sequently “its process, judgments and decrees are void.’ More- 
over it seemed to the court a monstrous doctrine that federal author- 
ity could encroach upon the domain reserved for local government 
and for action of state courts. This recalcitrance of the state 
Supreme Court was carried further when it refused to obey a writ 
of error from the United States Supreme Court to review the judg- 
ment of the state court. The Wisconsin justices virtually declared 
that a state supreme court’s decision was final and unassailable with- 
in its jurisdiction. Possibly there was no more complete assertion 
of the subject of state’s rights than this. 

The Wisconsin court’s refusal to forward its original proceedings 
to Washington delayed the final decision nearly four years, during 
which time Booth was at liberty. The Federal court had to take 
jurisdiction with a certified copy of the proceedings, and on March 7, 
1859, the decision of the state court was reversed. The opinion was 
written by Chief Justice Roger B. Taney. To sustain the position 
of the Wisconsin courts, he declared, would overthrow the authority 
of the federal Union to punish violators of the federal law. . Con- 
tinuing he said: “If the judicial power exercised in this instance 
has been reserved to the states, no offense against the laws of the 
United States can be punished by their own courts without the 
permission and according to the judgment of the court of the state 
in which the party happened to be imprisoned.” The government of 
the Union could not have endured a single year, asserted Taney, “if 
offenses against its laws could not have been punished without the 
consent of the state in which the culprit was found.” 

It now seemed that Booth had no alternative but to complete his 
sentence. The State Supreme Court, though appealed to, refused to 
intervene, and the editor entered the county jail at Milwaukee. On 
August 1, 1860, he broke jail and though federal marshals were 
constantly on his trail he eluded arrest until October 8. One of the 
last acts of President Buchanan was to grant him a pardon on 
March 2, 1861. With the outbreak of the war soon afterwards he 
made speeches throughout the Middle West to secure enlistments for 
the Union armies. After the war he became a Chicago businessman, 
and died in that city August 11, 1904, at the advanced age of 
ninety-two. 
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The Booth case and the action of the Supreme Court in his behalf 
were a challenge to public opinion in Wisconsin during 1854-55, and 
strongly influenced political realignment. The first opportunity for 
the expression of popular judgment came in the judicial election 
of April, 1855. When the justices chosen in September, 1852, took 
their seats and drew lots, Samuel Crawford had the short term, 
two years. Crawford, a native of Ireland, came to the United States 
in 1840, and in 1844 opened a law office at New Diggings in the 
lead district, but soon joined Francis J. Dunn at Mineral Point and 
shared in a large and flourishing law practice. He had an attractive 
personality, interested himself in politics, and his first important 
office was election to the Supreme Court. The only part of his 
judicial record open to criticism was his opinion in the Booth case. 
While not dissenting from his colleagues in the decision to discharge 
Booth, he based his opinion on a technicality and thus was put in 
a position of not joining in the popular frenzy against the fugitive 
slave law. The Republican candidate at the judicial election in 
1855 was Orsamus Cole, also a resident of southwestern Wisconsin. 
His election was attributed less to party affiliation than to Judge 
Crawford’s stand on the fugitive slave law. The election of Judge 
Cole changed the political complexion of the Supreme Court to two 
Republicans and one Democrat. During the following year the court 
was charged with political bias, but the fitness of Justice Cole for 
judicial office was affirmed by repeated reelection, and his service 
record of thirty-six years has never been surpassed by any other 
member of the Supreme Court. 


NOTE I 


Charles Durkee, first Republican from Wisconsin and the nation 
to be elected to the United States senate, was one of the early 
settlers at Southport (Kenosha) and his name has appeared several 
times in this narrative. He was a native of Vermont, and soon after 
locating at Southport in 1886 erected a brick building and subse- 
quently the structure known as the Durkee Hotel. He was in 
Congress for two terms beginning in 1849, and he is said to have 
been the first distinctive anti-slavery man from the Northwest to 
hold a seat in that body. In 1865 he left Wisconsin to become gov- 
ernor of the territory of Utah. At that time he sold his homestead 
at Kenosha to the trustees of an association for the establishment 
of the school for girls long known as Kemper Hall. 
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22 WISCONSIN 
NOTE II 


Leonard J. Farwell was born in Watertown, New York, in 1819. 
As governor he had several distinctions. He discouraged and opposed 
the movement to make him governor; he was the only Whig elected 
governor of Wisconsin and the only governor married while in the 
office. He early came to Milwaukee and had amassed a fortune 
before he was thirty. Visiting Madison in 1847 he invested heavily 
‘in real estate and then made a trip to Europe to study city building. 
He became Madison’s greatest promoter and developed its entire east 
side, straightening the Yahara River, building flour and woollen mills, 
draining swamps, laying out streets and avenues and lining them 
with trees, some of which stil] survive. When elected governor he 
built the stately stone octagon house on Spaight Street that later 
became the Harvey Hospital and after that a seminary. On Sep- 
tember 20, 1853, he was married to Miss Frances Corss, daughter of 
Gen. A. N. Corss, Madison merchant. Welch’s “Home Diary” of 
the time tells of many brilliant social functions held there. The 
financial crash of 1857 brought sudden ruin to Farwell; the fine home 
was sacrificed and he and his family retired to a small farm home 
owned by Mrs. Farwell on the grounds of the present Mendota state 
hospital. After some years in a Washington clerkship under Lincoln, 
General Farwell located in Chicago, then removed to Missouri, where 
he died April 10, 1889. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
SCANDAL OF THE BARSTOW ADMINISTRATION 


A test of the growing strength of the Republican party was 
afforded by the general election in 1855. The ticket nominated at 
the Democratic state convention of August 31 was: William A. 
Barstow, for governor; Arthur MacArthur (grandfather of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur of the second World War), lieutenant gov- 
ernor; David W. Jones, secretary of state; Charles Kuehn, state 
treasurer; William R. Smith, attorney general; and A. C. Barry, 
state superintendent of public instruction, The Republican state 
convention six days later nominated the following ticket: Coles 
Bashford, governor; C. C. Sholes, lieutenant governor; S. D. Hastings, 
Secretary of state; Alexander W. Randall, attorney general; Charles 
Roesser, state treasurer; and J. G. McMynn, state superintendent. 

The election took place November 6. When the returns from 
the boards of county canvassers were totaled up the results showed 
all the Democratic candidates below the office of governor as having 
received majorities of a thousand or more. But the totals for gov- 
ernor were: Bashford, 35,872; Barstow, 35,523. The board of state 
canvassers, meeting on the last day permitted by law, made their 
report on December 17. They revised the returns from the counties 
so as to add 396 to Bashford’s total, and 832 to Barstow’s, leaving 
the result as follows: Bashford, 36,198; Barstow, 36,355, or a ma- 
jority of 157 in favor of the Democratic candidate. An examination 
of the tabulation exhibits some results that not infrequently appeared 
in the counting of votes in frontier districts of a new state. In 
the new county of Door, for example, all of the 81 votes cast were 
put down in Bashford’s column. This was a concession more than 
offset in the returns for some of the other counties in the northern 
third of the state. The vote of two precincts in Dunn County, not 
included in the figures given by the county board, gave 97 ballots 
to Barstow and only 15 to Bashford. In Polk County the state 
canvassers added in the votes of “Spring Creek” with 107 for Barstow 
and only 13 for Bashford. The significant changes made by the 
state board came from such counties as Door, Chippewa, Douglas, 
Dunn and Polk. 

With a certificate from the state canvassers Barstow was in- 
augurated for his second term January 7, 1856. At the same time 
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BARSTOW ADMINISTRATION 25 


Bashford was sworn in before the Supreme Court. Barstow was 
de facto governor for more than two months. His name is signed 
to most of the laws enacted at the first session of this legislature. 
Bashford and his friends prepared to exhaust every legal resource 
in establishing his claim to the office. At his inauguration Governor 
Barstow called to Madison several companies of the state militia, 
for the purpose, it was charged, of overawing the Bashford faction. 
Many of the loyal adherents of the two rivals went about Madison 
armed, but fortunately physical collision between the two factions 
was avoided. Some of the most eminent lawyers of the state were 
brought into the legal phases of the contest. Representing Barstow 
were Jonathan EK. Arnold, Harlow §S. Orton and Matthew H. 
Carpenter. Bashford’s counsel were Edward G. Ryan, Timothy O. 
Howe, Alexander W. Randall and James H. Knowlton. 

The method of attack devised by Bashford’s attorneys was to 
bring the proceedings of the board of state canvassers before the 
Supreme Court. This was by the means known as quo warranto. 
The official to institute a quo warranto action was the attorney gen- 
eral, and only in case of his refusal could other attorneys institute 
the proceedings. William R. Smith, the newly elected attorney gen- 
eral, was a Democrat, but to the disappointment of the Bashford 
faction he chose to present the quo warranto before the court, though 
it was charged that he did so in a purely neutral official capacity, 
and with no enthusiasm for the cause. The court now assumed entire 
jurisdiction in examining all the returns made by the county boards 
and adjudging evidences of fraud in various counties. At the end 
of two months the Supreme Court on March 24 handed down its 
order adjudging that Barstow “hath unlawfully held, and used and 
exercised the said office of governor . . . since the 7th day of 
January, 1856, without any legal election, appointment, warrant or 
authority whatever.* . . .’ Meanwhile on March 21 Barstow 
had communicated to the legislature his resignation from the office 
of governor. In his resignation he charged that the judges, in 
setting aside the prima facie evidence contained in the report of 
the state board of canvassers, had admitted ex parte evidence and 
testimony from Bashford’s friends. Moreover, a majority of the 
senators, he declared, had exhibited political and personal hostility 
to him. 


* Almost 90 years later, the decision of the Supreme Court in the Barstow- 
Bashford case became the basis for the determination of another gubernatorial 
tangle. When Governor-elect Orland S. Loomis died in the fall of 1942, shortly 
before the time for taking the oath of office, the lieutenant-governor-elect, Walter 
S. Goodland, was officially declared by the highest court his legal successor, 
and was duly inaugurated in that office, 
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26 WISCONSIN 


The lieutenant governor, Arthur MacArthur, assumed the duties 
of governor, and in spite of his protest Coles Bashford quietly took 
possession of the office on March 25. 

Some of the interesting details of this election of 1855 were 
revealed in a report of the judiciary committee of the state senate. 
That report declared that returns from one town in Waupaca County, 
received only a day before the meeting of the board of state canvas- 
sers, were “a forgery,” and that the signature of the county clerk 
was affixed without his authority. In Chippewa County returns were 
received from a district in which evidence showed no election had 
been held, and that persons named as clerks and inspectors and 
justices of the peace did not exist. Moreover, returns were received 
from two election districts in two different counties, these returns 
being “in the same handwriting and on the same kind of paper.” 

Barstow had charged the Supreme Court with “usurpation” in 
assuming jurisdiction in the contested election case. It was Justice 
Cole’s opinion, stated years later: “But for the implicit confidence 
which nearly all the people of the state felt in the judicial integrity 
of Judge Whiton, bloodshed would almost certainly have followed 
the court’s decision.” Whiton’s conduct in this case was perhaps 
the most important item in his record when he came up for reelection 
in April, 1857. His Democratic opponent was the Circuit judge Mont- 
gomery M. Cothren of Mineral Point. Each candidate was well 
qualified in temperament and legal ability. But the Republicans then 
had a majority, and no adverse criticism of Judge Whiton’s record 
could be found in the vote which gave him a majority of more than 
ten thousand over Cothren. 

In the national election of November, 1856, when the Republican 
party had its first national standard bearer in the person of John C. 
Fremont, Wisconsin’s Republican electoral ticket received a majority 
of 13,247. The legislature was also strongly Republican. In Janu- 
ary, 1857, occurred an election for the seat in the United States 
Senate filled by Henry Dodge. James R. Doolittle was the caucus 
candidate of the Republican members, and Charles Dunn the Demo- 
cratic. The first ballot gave Doolittle 79 votes and Dunn 36. A 
ruling by the chair that Doolittle was not qualified for the office 
because he was then a Circuit judge, to which office he had been 
elected in 18538, was not sustained. 


Carl Schurz Loses First Election 


Party lines were more closely drawn in the state election of 
November, 1857. The Republicans were under a heavy handicap as 
a result of the extravagance and corruption charged against the 
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Bashford administration, though the full evidence of the wholesale 
bribery of the legislature in 1856 had not yet been officially investi- 
gated and revealed. The Democratic convention put up a ticket 
headed by James B. Cross. The Republican nominee for governor 
was Alexander W. Randall, who had been one of the attorneys for 
Bashford in the governorship contest two years earlier. With a 
view to bolstering the ticket the Republican convention nominated 
for the office of lieutenant governor Carl Schurz, one of Germany’s 
liberals and an exile who had only recently settled at Watertown. 
Schurz was called upon for a speech before the convention. His 
first appearance on the platform brought despair to some of the 
men in the audience. Both the legs of his trousers and the sleeves 
of his coat were much too short, and until he got his speech under 
way he exhibited nothing to ingratiate and captivate an audience. 
But then he exhibited a wonderful power based on logic, earnestness, 
and solid oratorical attainments, and he is credited with having 
completely won over the Republican delegates long before he con- 
cluded. The honor thus given to a recent German immigrant prob- 
ably attracted a large number of German votes that would normally 
not have been cast or if cast would have gone to the Democratic 
ticket. The election was a close one. Randall’s majority was only 
454. Schurz was defeated, the Democratic candidate for lieutenant 
governor, EK. D. Campbell, winning by a majority of 107. The Demo- 
crats also won all the other state offices except state treasurer. It 
was in this election that Lyman C. Draper was chosen state superin- 
tendent of public instruction on the Democratic ticket. 

A study of the election returns in these years reveals some inter- 
esting inconsistencies. For example, no state went further in the 
assertions of the extreme state’s rights doctrine than did Wisconsin. 

In April, 1859, came a judicial election for a successor to the 
seat occupied in the Supreme Court by Judge Abram Smith. It was 
before Justice Smith that the first application had been made for 
the discharge of Sherman Booth, and later in full court Smith did 
not hesitate to declare the fugitive slave law unconstitutional and 
to assert the independence of the individual state against the en- 
croachment of an unjust federal law. The meetings and petitions 
for nominating candidates for justice passed over the qualifications 
of Judge Smith. The Democrats nominated William Pitt Lynde of 
Milwaukee. The Republican nomination went to Byron Paine, the 
young Milwaukee lawyer and abolitionist who had so successfully 
defended Booth and had presented the arguments which Justice Smith 
and his colleagues approved in handing down their order for Booth’s 
discharge. While the judicial campaign was in progress, and several 
weeks before the election, Chief Justice Taney of the United States 
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Supreme Court handed down his decision reversing the Wisconsin 
state court. Among other reactions to the Taney decision was a 
resolution passed by the legislature condemning it in the strongest 
possible terms, and claiming that the state had “the unquestionable 
right” to judge of any encroachment of federal authority upon state’s 
rights, and that “positive defiance” was justified aganst such unau- 
thorized acts on the part of the federal government. 

The official canvass of the votes showed that Paine had a majority 
of 2,145. He took his place on the bench in June, 1859, but because 
he had been Booth’s attorney he did not participate in the decision 
of the courts not to intervene again to prevent Booth from serving 
out the sentence imposed by the United States District Court. One 
interpretation of the election of Paine was that a majority of Wis- 
consin voters endorsed the extreme state’s rights doctrine, which 
Judge Smith had upheld in the Booth decision. 


Political Changes in the Fifties 


Section 4 of Article 7 of the Constitution as ratified in 1848 read 
in part as follows: “For the term of five years, and thereafter until 
the legislature shall otherwise provide, the judges of the several 
Circuit courts shall be judges of the Supreme Court. . . . The 
legislature shall have power, if they should think it expedient and 
necessary, to provide by law for the organization of a separate 
Supreme Court. . . . . to consist of one chief justice and two 
associate justices.” As noted above, the legislature waited until 
1852 before enacting the law for the organization of a separate 
Supreme Court. 

Several events during 1859 serve as tide marks by which to esti- 
mate public and political opinion in Wisconsin. A few days after, 
the judicial election which brought Byron Paine to the Supreme 
Court, Chief Justice Whiton died on April 12. For the vacancy 
Governor Randall appointed Luther S. Dixon, a native of Vermont, 
then only thirty-four years of age, who had been classically educated 
and had taught school, and had been admitted to the bar in 1850. 
About a year later he located at Portage. He had been a lawyer 
about nine years when raised to the dignity of the Supreme bench. 
Paine and Dixon took their seats the same day. As has been noted, 
Paine was disqualified to participate in the later phases of the Booth 
case. The order of the United States Supreme Court reversing the 
Wisconsin court was presented to be filed by the latter court on 
September 22, 1859. Justice Cole chose to adhere to his original 
opinion that the United States Court had no power to order a review. 
After prolonged study and deliberation Dixon on December 14 filed 
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his opinion upholding the jurisdiction of the federal court, thus 
practically sustaining the view which had been presented by the 
highly unpopular Chief Justice Roger Taney. 

In the circumstances Dixon was permitting his intellectual judg- 
ment to go directly against the current of exacerbated public opinion 
in Wisconsin. The majority of people had no patience with Roger 
Taney or any order or judgment that might come out of the United 
States Supreme Court so long as he was chief justice. For the time 
being the Republican party of Wisconsin was radically “state’s 
rights” and that radical element denounced Dixon through the press 
and in public meetings. 

Meanwhile a state election had been held. The Democratic state 
convention on August 24, 1859, nominated a ticket headed by Harri- 
son C. Hobart for governor. The Republican convention on August 
31 nominated Governor Randall for reelection. Another member of 
the Republican ticket was L. P. Harvey, who was destined two years 
later to succeed Randall as governor. The results of the election 
for governor were: Randall, 63,466; Hobart, 59,516. For the first 
time since the organization of the Republican party the entire Repub- 
lican ticket was elected. 

A Republican state convention was held February 29, 1860, pri- 
marily to choose delegates for the nationa] convention. Both parties 
up to that time had tried to avoid putting a purely partisan stamp 
upon candidates for the judiciary. In this convention, after con- 
siderable debate, and by a vote of 137 to 84, it was decided to choose 
a party nominee for the office of chief justice at the election in the 
following April. A. Scott Sloan of Beaver Dam received the nomina- 
tion. By a non-partisan call signed by several thousand voters, 
including a large number of the leading lawyers of the state, Justice 
Dixon was nominated on March 7. The Democrats decided to put 
up no candidate of their party. The judicial election was held April 3. 
It was an exceedingly close contest, the results being: Dixon, 58,508 ; 
Sloan, 58,118. The counties that presented the heaviest majorities 
in favor of Dixon were Brown, Dane, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, 
Ozaukee and Washington. ; 

Wisconsin went Republican in 1856, and did so even more deci- 
sively in the presidential election of 1860. The state’s vote for Lincoln 
was 86,110. The Democratic vote was distributed among the three 
candidates as follows: Douglas, 65,021; Breckenridge, 881; and 
Bell, 161. 


NOTE I 


Schurz, leaving Germany after the collapse of the liberal move- 
ment in 1848, and spending several years in London, arrived with 
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his young wife in New York in September, 1852. In 1854 he started 
for the West. The older German element in Milwaukee he found 
had been greatly stimulated by the arrival of numerous ‘“Forty- 
eighters,” most of them young people “inspired by fresh ideals which 
they had failed to realize in the old world but hoped to realize here.” 
The presence of a favorite uncle took Schurz to Watertown, a place 
preponderantly German, though with less of the Forty-eight element 
than Milwaukee. After buying some property he went back to 
London and did not return to take up his residence in Wisconsin 
until 1856. This was the year the Republicans made their first 
national campaign. Most of Schurz’ German neighbors were inclined 
_ to affiliation with the Democratic party. One day he was visited by 
L. P. Harvey, later governor, and invited to attend a mass meeting 
at Jefferson. Harvey made the main speech of the evening, and 
at the conclusion called upon Schurz to deliver an address in German. 
Schurz confessed that he was completely confused for the first few 
moments, but then found himself and “blurted out” what came to his 
mind. He was commended for his effective speech and during the 
rest of the campaign he made many similar speeches in German 
communities. On the outskirts of Watertown he had built a cottage 
and his home became something of a social center. It was at Water- 
town that Margaretha Schurz, his young wife, a disciple of Froebel, 
established the first kindergarten in Wisconsin and perhaps in the 
entire country. 

Schurz was chosen a delegate from Watertown to the Republican 
State Convention in 1857. On arriving he learned that the managers 
had selected him as candidate for lieutenant governor “as a bid to 
draw the German vote.” (The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, Vol. 
II, p. 80.) Schurz was admitted to the bar in 1858, and for a year 
or so enjoyed a growing practice at Watertown. However, he was 
much inclined to participation in politics, and his ablity as a speaker 
in presenting the liberal side of the Republican program called him 
away for extensive speaking tours. He was a delegate from Wiscon- 
sin to the national Republican Convention at Chicago in 1860 and 
after that campaign he gave up his residence in Wisconsin, and 
returned to this State only occasionally. 


NOTE II 


Alexander W. Randall was governor from January 4, 1858, to 
January 6, 1862, and was the first of Wisconsin’s “war governors.” 
He was born in New York state in 1819, studied law with his 
father, and on coming to Wisconsin Territory in 1840 located at 
Prairieville (Waukesha). He was postmaster of that village under 
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appointment from President Polk. He exhibited Whig leanings. 
He first appeared in the broader arena of Wisconsin history as a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1846. After 1848 he 
was known as a Free Soiler, and was identified with the Republican 
party from its beginning in 1854. After his second term as gov- 
ernor he continued to uphold the vigorous war policy in his home 
state and in the nation. In 1863 he accepted the post of first assistant 
postmaster general at Washngton. Alexander W. Randall was the 
first man from Wisconsin to become a member of a president’s 
cabinet. Under President Johnson in 1865 he became postmaster 
general. He was an ardent defender of Andrew Johnson, and 
strongly resisted the tyrannous complex which seized the federal 
government during ‘“‘the Tragic Era.” He did not resume his resi- 
dence in Wisconsin after the war, and died at Elmira, N. Y., in 1892. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 
WISCONSIN AT BEGINNING OF CIVIL WAR 


Wisconsin had given an unmistakable majority for the election of 
Lincoln. Nearly four months were to elapse before the Republican 
administration would take control of the government. The radical 
element in the South could, not wait that long before beginning the 
process of breaking up the union of states. South Carolina led the 
way in December and others soon followed. A phenomenal crop of 
’ wheat had been harvested in Wisconsin the previous year, and farm- 
ers, merchants and producers of every class had reason to contem- 
plate the coming year as one of solid economic prosperity. Reluc- 
tantly were they distracted by the increasingly ominous news of 
the progress of secession in the South. 

Governor Randall on appearing before the legislature in January, 
1861, expressed satisfaction in these evidences of overflowing abun- 
dance. At the same time he vigorously condemned those selfish inter- 
ests which had been responsible for contributing to the ruin of so 
many farmers by the device known as the “railroad farm mortgages,” 
and the succeeding legislature made some futile efforts to support 
the local organizations which were trying to prevent the mortgage 
holders from taking the full pound of flesh from their victims. When 
these and other purely state matters had received proper attention, 
Governor Randall proceeded to devote a large part of his message to 
the critical affairs of the nation. Governor Randall was in his second 
term. His political stature had steadily grown since he first took 
office, faced with the task of clearing away the cloud of scandals in- 
herited from the previous administration. He had no hesitation as to 
his duty or the duty of the State in the national emergency. What- 
ever inconsistencies had appeared in the political conduct of Wiscon- 
sin, he was certain that ‘‘a state cannot come into the Union when it 
pleases, and go out when it pleases. Once in, it must stay until the 
Union is destroyed.” He had come to the conclusion: “Secession is 
revolution; revolution is war; war against the government of the 
United States is treason.” 

No one had any doubt as to where the governor stood. Neverthe- 
less his leadership did not produce unquestioning obedience to his 
views. A succession of events during the next three months fortified 
his influence. On January 22 a bill (87S) was introduced in the 
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senate, known as a “defense” bill. It was first laid on the table, and 
only weeks later was referred to a committee, and finally on April 11 
reported before the senate with a substitute. 

In Wisconsin as in Virginia and North Carolina, many thoughtful 
men and leaders of public opinion believed that peaceful means could 
be discovered for restoring the Union without resort to armed coer- 
cion. The Crittenden Compromise and the proposed amendment to 
legalize and perpetuate slavery in the southern states provoked a 
favorable reaction among many citizens in Wisconsin. A Union 
meeting was held ia Madison at the end of February in response to 
the proposed constitutional amendment, and was addressed by such 
eminent citizens as Edward G. Ryan and Harlow S. Orton, both of 
whom later became justices of the Supreme Court. The Milwaukee 
News and the Madison Patriot condemned the provocative attitude of 
the North in goading the slave states into war. 

Some people were concerned about straightening up Wisconsin’s 
record in the matter of defiance of federal authority, as expressed 
during the aftermath of the Glover case a few years earlier. Booth 
was still in jail in expiation of his part as ringleader in the escape 
of Glover, and on February 28, a few days before President Buchanan 
pardoned Booth, a resolution was introduced into the assembly prob- 
ably for the purpose of resolving this inconsistency in Wisconsin’s 
attitude. The resolution, later tabled and never coming to vote, began 
with the premise that Wisconsin was a part of the Union and that 
its state officers were in duty bound to aid in the executing of federal 
laws. With this premise, the resolution called for a joint committee 
to investigate the conduct of the state prison commissioner, Hans Heg, 
who when Booth had been forcibly rescued from the custody of the 
United States marshal and taken to Waupun, met the abductors “with 
a guard of armed men in the employ of the state” and escorted Booth 
“within the walls of the state prison, and then and there guarded 
and harbored [him] against the United States authorities.” 

A group in the Assembly favoring compromise measures were 
responsible for another resolution introduced March 21, two weeks 
after Lincoln’s inauguration, which commended the reported action 
of the President’s cabinet in ordering the evacuation of Fort Sumter 
as an exhibition of the spirit of concession and compromise. The 
fate of this resolution illustrates the increasing conviction that the 
time for compromise was past. The resolution was referred to the 
committee on “swamp and overflowed lands,” and that committee 
employed several obvious puns and other phrases of ridicule when it 
brought in a substitute which was adopted. This substitute resolved 
“that the recent reinforcement and provisioning of Fort Pickens and 
the probable reinforcement and supplying of Fort Sumter ... are 
measures which meet with our unqualified approbation. . . .” 
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Major Anderson was still in command of Fort Sumter as the last 
symbol of Union authority in South Carolina when the senate pro- 
ceeded to a consideration of the defense bill which had been intro- 
duced very early in the session. A minority of the select committee 
was still unable to “discover constitutional authority for the legis- 
lation proposed.” Congress alone, the minority dissenters declared, 
had power to raise armies for national defense. The state Constitu- 
tion authorized appropriations “to repel invasion, suppress insurrec- 
tion, or defend the state in time of war.” But so far as Wisconsin 
was concerned “no ‘invasion’ is threatened; no ‘insurrection’ prob- 
able; no ‘defense’ necessary.”’ During the debate on this senate bill 
No. 37 in the committee of the whole a persistent minority of eight 
members opposed it. The bill on April 12 passed the senate by a vote 
of 20 to 8 and on the same day it was adopted by the assembly in a 
vote of 60 to 22. 

This was the act of April 18, 1861, the purpose of which is ex- 
pressed in its initial paragraph: “In case a call shall be made by the 
President of the United States upon this State, to aid in maintaining 
the Union and the supremacy of the laws, or to suppress rebellion or 
insurrection, or to repel invasion within the United States, the gover- 
nor is hereby authorized, and it shall be his duty, to take such meas- 
ures as in his judgment shall provide in the speediest and most effi- 
cient manner for responding to such call.” To that end the governor 
was authorized to accept volunteers for active military service; to 
contract for uniforms and other equipment. The bill appropriated 
$100, 000 to carry out the purposes of the act, and authorized a bond 
issue for that amount. 


Randall Issues Call For Volunteers 


Confederate guns were pounding Fort Sumter while the senate 
and the assembly were voting on the defense bill. Immediately after 
it was signed, Governor Randall sent a call to all the counties in the 
State for volunteers. Two days later, on April 15, President Lincoln 
issued his call for troops, and assigned to Wisconsin as its quota a 
single regiment. In less than ten days from the governor’s appeal 
enough men had responded to make up at least five regiments, and 
in less than a month five thousand men had offered their services. 
Wisconsin people were not unanimous with regard to the war’s ob- 
jectives, but within the range of variations permitted in a democratic 
society their responses achieved the approximate equivalent of 
“unity.” 

From first to last the total number of enlistments was in excess 
of 90,000. Making allowances for those who enlisted more than once, 
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for men from other states who enlisted in Wisconsin commands, and 
for those who went into the service in other states, an acceptable esti- 
mate is that Wisconsin supplied between 75,000 and 80,000 men to 
the armed forces of the nation. This was not far from ten per cent 
of the total population. The census of 1870, taken when Wisconsin’s 
population was nearly 300,000 in excess of that of 1860, placed the 
total number of “natural militia,” that is, males of the ages 18 to 45, 
at about 190,000, and that figure would have been considerably smaller 
in 1860. Incredible though it may seem, Wisconsin’s contribution to 
the Union forces included one out of two of men of military age. 
Though the actual battle lines were no closer than the Missouri, Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers, this State supplied its full proportionate 
share of man power, and its farms and factories turned out enormous 
quantities of foodstuffs and other material for provisioning and 
equipping the Union armies. 

The regular session of the legislature ended April 17, but on 
account of “the extraordinary condition of the country,’ Governor 
Randall on May 9 called for a special session to convene May 15. In 
his message to this special session the governor while praising the 
eagerness of volunteers pointed out a tremendous initial difficulty 
because of the long neglect in maintaining an efficient militia organi- 
zation. Year after year the adjutant general had made lengthy 
reports, giving the names of the rank and file of the state militia. 
Nevertheless, this militia existed ‘‘on paper.’ It was more or less 
of a social organization, and the drilling was chiefly for the purpose 
of parade or other gala occasions requiring military display. Both 
guns and other military equipment were lacking, so that the governor 
reported he had encountered extraordinary difficulty in equipping and 
organizing even the first regiment. 

In the Civil War the primary responsibility for mobilizing and 
equipping troops rested upon the individual states. The government 
asked for quotas, but as in the case of the first call the regiment 
assigned to Wisconsin was to be fully organized and equipped for 
service. The cost of supplies and equipment, transportation, pay of 
soldiers, and other items in the tremendous volume of war expendi- 
tures was eventually assumed by the federal government. But each 
state had to provide the credit or the actual funds, and a large part 
of the cost of training and equipment. It was an unprecedented 
emergency, and only the extraordinary energy of Governor Randall 
and the self-sacrificing devotion of some of his official staff and volun- 
teer workers made possible the results achieved during the first year 
of the war. Camps for mobilization and training of troops were 
established, one at Milwaukee, and another on what was then the 
state fair grounds, on the outskirts of Madison, south of the Univer- 
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sity grounds, Camp Randall, (part of which is today the site of Ran- 
dall Field of the University). 

The First Wisconsin regiment, organized in response to Lincoln’s 
call of April 15, left Milwaukee June 9 under the command of Colonel 
J.C. Starkweather. The regiment contained 810 men. It was a three- 
months regiment, and returned and was mustered out August 17. A 
part of the regiment took part in one of the early battles around 
Washington. Before this regiment had left for the front other regi- 
ments were in process of organization, on a three-year basis or for 
the duration of the war. Before the end of the year ten of such 
regiments from Wisconsin had gone to the front. On its return the 
First Wisconsin Regiment was reorganized on a three-year basis, 
and the same commander, Colonel Starkweather, went to the front at 
Louisville on October 28. The other regiments that had left the State 
before the end of the year were: Second, commanded by S. Park Coon, 
left for Washington June 20; Third, C. S. Hamilton, left for Harpers 
Ferry July 12; Fourth, Halbert E. Paine, left for Washington July 15; 
Fifth, Anas) Cobb, left for Washington July 24; Sixth, iiyeander 
Cutler, left for Washington July 28; Seventh, Joseph Van Dor, left 
for Washington September 21; Eighth, Ke C. Murphy, left for st. 
Louis October 12; Tenth, A. R. Chapin, left for Louisville November 
9, and Eleventh, C. L. Harris, left for St. Louis November 20. These 
ten regiments represented 10,117 men at the front. In addition, the 
Ninth, Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth regiments had completed 
organization and were in camp awaiting orders. These regiments con- 
tained 3,757 men. Other regiments undergoing organization and 
training included the Fifteenth, known as the Scandinavian regiment, 
under Colonel H. C. Heg; the Sixteenth; the Seventeenth; the Irish 
regiment, under Col. J. L. Doran; the Eighteenth at Milwaukee. In 
addition several special companies had been formed, and three regi- 
ments of cavalry were undergoing organization. 


Party Politics Largely Banned 


Political events of the year can be interpreted only as registering 
a general approval of war efforts for the defense of the Union. Before 
the war broke out a joint session of the legislature had the duty of 
electing a United States senator for the seat of Charles Durkee. The 
joint session was held January 23, 1861, and 92 votes were given to 
Timothy O. Howe, one of the former Circuit-Supreme judges. For 
his opponent 34 votes were cast for Henry L. Palmer. A state election 
was to be held in November. In Wisconsin as in other northern states 
a tendency appeared in favor of banning party politics, and on Sep- 
tember 24 a Union convention was held. The nominee for governor 
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by this convention was Louis P. Harvey, who had been secretary of 
state under Randall. However, two days later a Republican conven- 
tion met, and by its nomination practically endorsed, with one or two 
exceptions, the Union ticket. The Democratic party followed suit on 
October 2, and at a state convention nominated Benjamin Ferguson 
for governor. The Union-Republican ticket was elected in November 
by majorities ranging from five thousand to ten thousand. The ma- 
jority for Harvey was nearly eight thousand. The state senate after. 
the election contained 22 Republicans and 11 Democrats, and the 


Courtesy G. A. R. Memorial Museum, Madison 


“OLD ABE” 


assembly was made up of 438 Republicans, 34 Democrats, and 23 
“Union” men. 

Figures for the November, 1861, election apparently have no 
significance as a gauge of popular attitude toward the war. In view of 
the events of the succeeding year, however, it is noteworthy that the 
Democratic ticket had topheavy majorities in the counties of Dodge 
and Washington, and particularly in Milwaukee, where the vote was 
5,370 for Ferguson, and 1,840 for Harvey. 
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When Governor Harvey had assembled the facts for a general 
survey of Wisconsin in war time to be presented before the legislature 
on January 10, 1862, the serious aspects of waging a war, even when 
as in the case of Wisconsin no invasion had to be warded off, were 
coming to be understood. From the million dollar bond issue which 
the legislature had authorized in the spring about $650,000 had been 
received, and while large sums had been received from the federal 
treasury, the state’s war liabilities for which no funds or credit had 
yet been provided, amounted to a deficit of about $340,000. The total 
war expenses to date for Wisconsin amounted to around $1,656,000. 
Wisconsin soldiers in the field had not been paid for several months. 
At the outset of the war the legislature had made provision to supply 
financial relief for soldiers with dependent families. State funds had 
been exhausted so that this promise could not be redeemed by the 
end of 1861. In his message to the legislature Governor Harvey 
stated that over 3,100 names were on the books of the secretary of 
state as claimants for extra -pay provided to volunteers with depend- 
ents. These claims were all represented by men in the thirteen regi- 
ments which had already gone to the front. Even then more than 
nine thousand men were in state camps, and no provision had been 
made to give these soldiers their regular pay or provide financial 
relief for their families. A few letters typical, the governor said, of 
a mass of others were quoted in his message. One woman in Wau- 
kesha County wrote, in part: “I will tell you: first, I have one babe 
just three months old, and no one to help me do anything, and out 
of wood; no shoes to my feet, and but very little to eat. Is not this 
hard, to have my husband taken away from me and not one cent 
to help myself with?” 


NOTE 


The Bighth Wisconsin Regiment was called the “Hagle”’ Regiment, 
because of its mascot, “Old Abe.’’ A Chippewa Indian had captured 
this two-months-old eagle in Chippewa County in the spring of 1861. 
He traded it to D. McCann for a bushel of corn. McCann took it to 
Eau Claire, where members of Company C, a unit of the Eighth Regi- 
ment, paid $2.50 for it. The bird was immediately decorated with a 
red, white and blue ribbon. James McGennis was appointed eagle 
bearer. When the company arrived at Camp Randall on entering the 
gate the eagle took into its beak a small flag from its perch and flew 
to the colonel’s headquarters. Most of the time, however, Old Abe 
was tethered to its perch by a cord. The regiment left Camp Randall 
October 12, and on its way south Old Abe was a center of attraction 
for admiring crowds. During battles Old Abe kept his place at the 
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head of Company C, and the louder the guns roared the louder were 
his piercing screams as he jumped up and down on his perch. Old 
Abe participated in about twenty-two battles and some sixty skirm- 
ishes. Not a color bearer or eagle bearer of the Eighth Regiment 
was shot down. The regiment was mustered out at Memphis Septem- 
ber 16, 1864, reached Madison September 22, and four days later 
Old Abe was formally presented to Wisconsin when the captain of 
the company gave him to the governor. For many years afterward 
Old Abe had comfortable quarters in the basement of the capitol and 
in good weather was sometimes seen on his perch on the capitol 
grounds. After his death his skin was stuffed, and was destroyed in 
the fire that ruined the capitol in 1904. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 
BANK TROUBLES AND DRAFT RIOTS 


The war delivered a shock and produced temporary paralysis in 
several lines of economic activity, but most notably to the banking 
structure. The Wisconsin banks which were founded and operated 
primarily to issue and circulate bank notes were for the most part 
thoroughly discredited within a year after the outbreak of war. It 
was a painful but altogether a wholesome experience. As has been 
described, the principal security to uphold the value of these circulat- 
ing notes was state bonds deposited in the treasury. Unfortunately 
the state bonds most favored were those of southern states, including 
some that were to leave the Union at the end of 1860. The report 
of the comptroller shows that on October 1, 1860, the aggregate 
amount of securities held in trust for banks was $5,000,000, and by 
October 1, 1861, the amount had dropped to approximately $3,181,000. 
Most of this decrease was represented in stocks of such states as 
Tennessee, North Carolina and Missouri. During the same twelve 
months period the outstanding circulation of Wisconsin banks declined 
from approximately $4,451,000 to $2,780,000, or a decrease of about 
$1,670,000. 

It was the duty of the comptroller to watch the prices on the New 
York stock market, and when the securities deposited with Wisconsin 
went below a certain point to require additional securities in propor- 
. tion to the outstanding circulation of each bank. But in the three 
months after the election of Lincoln the decline was too rapid for 
any official action on his part to keep pace. On February 15, 1861, 
the legislature granted a stay, requesting the comptroller not to 
demand additional securities. This resolution was changed by the 
act of April 17, in which the comptroller was permitted to use his 
discretion and to suspend action against banks unable to redeem cir- 
culating notes until December 1 of the same year. Six weeks later 
on May 25 the act was amended forbidding the comptroller to receive 
as security for circulating notes “any other public stocks than those 
issued by the State of Wisconsin and the United States.” Meanwhile 
the comptroller had called for two per cent additional securities to 
make up deficiencies, and thirteen banks, mostly in the western coun- 
ties, failed to respond. On June 3 a new call was sent out, requiring 
eight per cent additional security, or in the case of the thirteen banks, 
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~ ten per cent in all. To this demand fifty-eight country banks failed 
to pay the deficiency, and more than forty did not even acknowledge 
the notice. When an agent of the comptroller was sent out in July “in 
many instances no banking houses could be found; in other cases no 
officers known to the law were to be found in the bank; all devices 
were resorted to to evade the plain intentions of the law.” 

During the existence of this moratorium and suspension of specie 
_ payment the public had no means of determining whether a bank 
note was good or bad. The number of banks in the State at the begin- 
ning of the year was 110. Representatives of 55 of these banks met 
in convention at Milwaukee and on April 26 subscribed to a resolution 
declaring that 70 banks were sound and well secured, and therefore 
agreed to “continue to receive and pay out their issues until the first 
day of December next.” It soon became evident that many of the 
banks that underwrote this announcement, particularly those in out- 
lying sections of the State, were not adhering to the spirit of this 
agreement, and in fact were keeping the best of the currency and 
sending the poorest of it to the Milwaukee banks. It is said that 
railroad companies and large storekeepers were doing the same thing. 
To protect themselves, some of the Milwaukee banking houses sent 
out a notice stating that notes from ten of the seventy banks would 
be accepted only on special deposit. It was this order that caused 
the bank riot of June 24, 1861. 

On the previous Saturday hundreds of salaried workers discovered 
that a considerable part of their wages consisted of notes discredited 
by this order. The following Monday a large crowd, with a band at 
the head, invaded the banking district and halted in the immediate 
vicinity of Alex Mitchell’s bank, the Wisconsin Marine & Fire Insur- 
ance Company Bank, the Milwaukee State Bank and the Bank of 
Milwaukee, all of them institutions whose business for years had con- 
sisted of a minimum of issue of circulating notes. The mob very soon 
got out of control, owing to the small number of police, windows were 
broken and furniture smashed in the Mitchell bank, and considerable 
damage was done to the other two banks. The mob was held in check 
when firemen played a hose of water upon them, and the arrival of 
the Milwaukee Zouaves carrying loaded guns with bayonets fixed, 
dispersed the rioters. 

So far as Milwaukee was concerned a remedy for the situation was 
found by bankers and business men who formed a pool to redeem bills 
of discredited banks which had been paid out in the city prior to 
the riot. 

The situation caused loss and distress to thousands of persons 
who found their cash funds to consist largely in bills that had prac- 
tically no exchange value. 
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In an indirect manner, the credit of the State was thrown in to 
relieve the banking crisis. Unsuccessful efforts had been made to 
market the Wisconsin war bonds authorized by the legislature in 
April and May of 1861. The Wisconsin Supreme Court was persuaded 
to issue an advance opinion that the war loan was constitutionally 
binding. This prepared the way for acting upon a suggestion made 
by Alex Mitchell. As a result, $800,000 of the state bonds were sold 
to the banks, which deposited them with the comptroller in place of 
depreciated securities. The banks in turn agreed to maintain at par 
the currency of all the banks on the list that had been guaranteed 
earlier in the year. A large amount of credit was given to the State 
Bankers Association for carrying out the drastic measures necessary 
to redeem the outstanding notes of delinquent institutions. The asso- 
ciation gathered in about $400,000 of such notes, assumed responsi- 
bility for them, and against them issued certificates of deposit bearing 
seven per cent interest. This was one of several steps taken by the 
banks in preparation for the resumption of payment on December 1. 
The member banks kept their pledges not to demand from each other 
cash for doubtful paper until the crisis was over. Runs were made 
on a number of banks on December 1, but as a result of this mutual 
assistance pact the crisis was soon passed. Within the first few weeks 
of the war about two million dollars of Wisconsin bank currency 
had been discredited, and it was estimated that the loss to bill holders 
amounted to fully a million dollars by the end of the year. Though 
the outstanding bank currency at the end of the year was greatly 
reduced in volume, what remained had earned the confidence of the 
public. 

The grim realities of war became apparent during 1862. In the 
early nonths volunteers marched away, with flags flying and amid 
the plaudits of friends and relatives, as though bound on a holiday 
excursion. This festive attitude is indicated by the names nearly 
every company assumed—Sheboygan Tigers, Salomon Guards, Sigel 
Guards, Wisconsin Yagers, Tell Sharpshooters, National Zouaves, 
Fremont Rangers, Fond du Lac Badgers, Rough and Ready Guards, 
Sturdy Oaks, etc. Local patriotism was encouraged by keeping men 
of the same community in the same company or regiment. Distinc- 
tion of national origin was emphasized. Thus the Ninth Regiment 
was the “German” regiment, most of whose officers were veterans of 
other wars. When the adjutant general William L. Utley made his 
report December 1, 1861, he classified the nationalities of the 19,002 
men on the muster rolls at that time, as follows: Americans, 10,334; 
German states, including Switzerland and Holland, 2,178; Irish, 667; 
Norwegian and Swedish, 239; British, 487; and scattering, 97. How- 
ever, the adjutant general was disposed to call attention to the faults 
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and advantages of the volunteer system, involving a division of re- 
sponsibility between state and general government. “Under this sys- 
tem it will be necessary to have the state organized into regiments, 
brigades and divisions, which will, of course, involve the necessity 
of a great number of paper colonels and generals.” 


Governor Harvey Drowns in South 


The holiday atmosphere was dissipated early in 1862. Great 
battles had been fought, long casualty lists had been published in 
the home papers, and though the nature of the war required that the 
northern armies invade and conquer the South, the battle line was 
still along the Potomac in the East, and in the West the Union forces 
had not been able to establish themselves securely south of the Ten- 
nessee border. A tragedy that had a dampening effect on the entire 
State was the death of Governor Harvey, who immediately after the 
close of the legislative session in April had gone south to make a per- 
sonal investigation of complaints that had reached his office concern- 
ing hardships and lack of supplies to contribute to the comfort of 
Wisconsin troops. These complaints had multiplied after the battle 
of Shiloh. After visiting the sick and wounded and while preparing 
to return home he fell from a boat in the darkness and was drowned. 

The convention that nominated Harvey for governor placed on the 
ticket to represent the German vote Edward Salomon. Salomon had 
had no experience in politics or public affairs, and considerable doubt 
was expressed as to his capacity for directing the ship of state during 
war time. The vigor and promptness with which he met emergencies 
that rose the latter part of the year completely resolved these doubts. 
He was governor until January 4, 1864, being the third of Wisconsin’s 
war governors. | 

A series of reverses to Union arms in Virginia in May and June 
made it clear that the war effort must be sustained by enormous 
drafts upon the man power of the North. Through some understand- 
ing between the state and national governments, as Governor Salomon 
explained it, active recruiting had almost entirely ceased in the 
spring, and Wisconsin men had returned to their normal vocations. 
All over the country sharp criticisms were directed against military 
tardiness and inefficiency, and against the political administration 
managing the war. Discontent with the administration was spread- 
ing almost to the proportions of open revolt, and leaders of the “peace 
movement” appeared in many states, including Clement Vallandigham 
in Ohio, and the editors of several powerful anti-administration 
newspapers, such as the Chicago Times. On May 2 President Lincoln 
made a call for 75,000 volunteers, and this was followed on July 2 
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by a call for “300,000 more.” Then on August 4 he asked for 300,000 
“drafted militia,” to be furnished by August 15, with resort to the 
draft to make up any deficiencies. “Draft”? was an odious word in 
America at the time, particularly so among the foreign born, many 
of whom had left Europe to escape compulsory military service. The 
Wisconsin authorities were confused by an incomplete record as to 
the total unfilled quotas in this State. An extension from the date of 
August 15 was obtained until August 22, by which time volunteers 
had responded in sufficient numbers to warrant the organization of 
thirteen new regiments, from the Twenty-first to the Thirty-third 
inclusive. In preparation for the draft sheriffs of the counties were 
made enrolling officers, and after the enrollment of men liable for 
military duty was completed the total was placed at 127,894, less 
28,012 for disability and other causes. 

Meanwhile the State had gone through a political campaign, which 
afforded an opportunity to test public sentiment on the issues of the 
war. The six seats in Congress were to be filled, and elections were 
to be held for members of the legislature and for county officers. 
During the summer the leader of the Copperheads in Ohio, Vallan- 
digham, had been arrested by order of General Burnside and brought 
to trial before a military court. By executive order the Chicago Times 
had been suppressed for its constant incitement to sedition. Many 
other cases had occurred where men were arrested by military author- 
ity and refused the writ of habeas corpus. These acts, when taken 
_ in connection with the discouraging record of Union armies, had pro- 
vided grounds for a decided reaction against the war policies of the 
administration. In September General Lee had undertaken an inva- 
sion of the North, and when that invasion was stopped at the bloody 
battle of Antietam, President Lincoln seized the opportunity to issue 
his Emancipation Proclamation. This gave the northern peace party 
an opportunity to charge that the government had shifted from its 
original purpose to preserve the Union and was now bent on the main 
objective of freeing the slaves. 


Ryan Address Divides Democrats 


On September 3 the State Democratic Convention was held at 
Milwaukee. The climax of that convention was the address by 
Edward G. Ryan. His address became virtually the platform of the 
peace faction of the Wisconsin Democrats. “Ryan’s address” is one 
of the historic documents of the Civil War period. It was one of 
a number of remarkable emanations from the brain of this eccentric 
genius. Ryan’s convictions on this and on other occasions apparently 
followed the line marked out by a rigid intellectual analysis. His 
address is too long for extended quotation, but a few sentences here 
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and there may perhaps reveal the framework of the logic that led 
him to take an unyielding stand upon what he conceived to be consti- 
tutional principles and against the encroachment of a ‘virtuous 
despotism.”’ 

“There is no union outside the Constitution,” he declared at the 
beginning of his address. “The Constitution is the Union. ; 
Blind submission to the administration of the government is not 
. devotion to the country or the Constitution. The administration is 
not the government. The government is established by the Constitu- 
tion, and rests on its provisions. The administration is as subject 
to the Constitution and as responsible for its observance as the 
people. . . . When the administration violates the Constitution, 
loyalty to the administration may become disloyalty to the Union.” 

After a long review of the development of constitutional govern- 
ment, with extended quotations from Washington and Jackson, he 
had no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that the original Union 
represented a compromise of differences. “The slavery of the African 
race formed from the beginning the most important and dangerous 
of these differences. . . . Had the several states of the Union abided 
in their politics by that necessary and magnanimous spirit of com- 
promise, the Union would now be undisturbed.” 

Ryan deplored both the fanaticism that had produced discord and 
the assertion of “higher law” above the Constitution. Referring to 
the nullification acts of the “Republican judiciary in this state” and 
to the resolutions adopted by the legislature in 1859, which asserted 
that the United States “was not made the exclusive or final judge of 
the extent of the powers delegated to itself” and that each party, i. e., 
state or federal government, “has an equal right to judge for itself, 
as well of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress,’’ Ryan 
came to the conclusion that “the Republican party, as well as the 
sccession party, was revolutionary.” 

He then proceeded carefully to differentiate war purposes. For 
the purpose of maintaining the supremacy of the Constitution and 
to preserve the Union “the war is not only expedient, but necessary ; 
not only justified but holy. It is a defensive war. It is a war of self- 
preservation.’ Nevertheless, he continued, ‘‘We claim the right, as 
free and loyal American citizens, to discuss the conduct of the admin- 
istration, and to censure it when we deem it worthy of censure.” 

His address concluded with a denunciation of specific unconstitu- 
tional acts by the administration: abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia; “sweeping and indiscriminate measures of confiscation 
and emancipation” ; he denied that the President had the power to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus, or the power to make arrests in loyal 
states, or the power of the executive “‘to trammel the freedom of the 
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press by the suppression of newspapers.” With this survey of histori- 
cal processes and on these premises he called upon the Democrats of 
Wisconsin to nominate and elect ‘‘conservative men, who will not 


. blasphemously assume to do any official act in the name of God which 


cannot be done under the sanction of the Constitution.” 

This address, whatever its defects of understatement and over- 
statement when read at a distance of eighty years, was a remarkable 
campaign document, and as such was approved by a vote little short of 
unanimous by the convention (112 to 12). A few men, including 
George B. Smith, a former attorney general, and Jonathan E. Arnold, 
able attorney who years before had courageously undertaken to pro- 
tect and defend a fugitive slave, protested against the radical position 
to which approval of the address would commit the Democratic party. 
A few days later a meeting of protest was held by the “War Demo- 
crats”’ at Janesville. Among prominent men who took part in this 
meeting were Matt. H. Carpenter, Levi Hubbell, C. D. Robinson, 
Edward 8. Bragg, soon to become commander of the “Iron Brigade,” 
and others. 

The most persistent critic of the administration was the editor 
of the La Crosse Democrat, Marcus M. Pomeroy, better known as 
“Brick” Pomeroy. Before locating at La Crosse he had been in 
newspaper work at Milwaukee, Madison, and Prairie du Chien. At 
the beginning of the war he helped in recruiting for several of Wis- 
consin’s regiments and had a brief period of service as a lieutenant. 
About 1862 he assumed the active editorship of the La Crosse 
Democrat and his paper soon voiced the sentiments of those who 
like Ryan believed that the war should be continued only to preserve 
the Union and not to abolish slavery. An editorial he published in 
July, 1862, when the draft was being considered as a means of 
supplementing the volunteer system, contains the following words: 
“There is a difference of opinion as to drafting troops to fill the 
President’s call. We are opposed to it. The northern heart is as 
loyal today as ever—there are a half a million men ready to fight 
if it can be vroved business is meant. . . . Let the President 
stand out like a man and close his doors to all emancipators. Let 
Stanton, the jealous and conceited politician, the hollow hearted 
intriguer, be removed and a patriot placed in his stead. Were Stanton 
removed, 10,000 men would volunteer in Wisconsin before Sep- 
tember.” 

During the following year the Copperhead element in the North 
was driven underground, but Pomeroy kept up his attacks whenever 
opportunity offered. Several raids were made on his newspaper 
office, but the paper always came out. After Lincoln’s assassination 
a crowd of men carrying a rope started for Pomeroy’s home with 
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the avowed purpose of “hanging him on a lamp post.” For some 
reason they dispersed before effecting their purpose. Pomeroy made 
several fortunes in the newspaper business. His attitude on Civil 
War issues seemed not to have weakened his influence or interfered - 
with the success of his publications. No doubt in part this was due 
to his characteristic of advocating fearlessly the cause of the “under- 
dog.” He stood for adequate treatment of labor, and one of his 
editorials in 1863 expressed the hope that “the day will come when 
mechanics will altogether refuse to work for anything but cash 
in hand promptly paid,” which was in the nature of a protest against 
the common custom of paying laborers in store orders. 

The results of the Congressional elections of 1862 throughout 
the northwestern states were interpreted as a popular disapproval 
ot the war administration in general and of certain excesses in 
the executive department. In Wisconsin the legislature remained 
Republican, though by a narrow margin. Democrats were elected 
to three of the six seats in Congress. A recent act of the legislature 
had permitted votes of soldiers in the field to be counted, and while 
a majority of the soldier vote went to the Republican-Union candi- 
dates it was not sufficient in any instance to change the majority 
registered in the home vote. The districts that gave Democratic 
majorities were all in the eastern part of the State. In the First 
district James S. Brown, Democrat, was elected over the incumbent 
congressman John F. Potter by a vote of 12,598 to 10,077. Milwaukee 
County alone gave Brown a majority of nearly five thousand. In 
the Fourth District both candidates were residents of Fond du Lac 
and both nominally Democrats. The soldier Edward 8. Bragg was 
nominated to oppose Charles A. Eldredge, but the vote in favor of 
Eldredge was 15,343 to 9,613 for Bragg. By reelection Eldredge 
continued to hold his seat for six terms until 1875. His largest sup- 
port in 1862 came from the counties of Dodge, Ozaukee and Wash- 
ington. In the Fifth district the successful candidate was Ezra 
Wheeler, Democrat, from Green Lake County. His opponent was 
E. L. Browne, and the vote was 11,021 to 10,005. Wheeler served 
only one term. The vote in the districts that elected Republicans 
was: Second, Ithamar C. Sloan, 18,107, over J. J. Guppy, 10,974. 
Both Dane and Jefferson gave majorities for Guppy. In the Third 
district, comprising the southwestern counties, Amasa Cobb, then 
eolonel of the Fifth Wisconsin Regiment, was elected over P. B. 
Simpson by a vote of 10,000 to 5,711. Cobb was reelected to Con- 
gress for three successive terms, and later from 1878 to 1892 was an 
associate justice of the Nebraska Supreme Court. In the Sixth dis- 
trict Luther Hanchett of Portage County received 9,037 votes to 
6,672 for T. B. Stoddard. Hanchett was an incumbent congressman 
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and on his death November 24, 1862, a special election was held 
December 30, 1862, and a Republican, Walter D. McIndoe, was 
elected to the vacancy and by reelection held his seat until March 38, 
1867. 


Draft Riots in Lakeshore Counties 


A few days after this election, the proceedings of the draft were 
begun in each county. The aggregate number of drafted men over 
the State was 4,455. At that time the necessity for a draft was 
regarded as a stigma upon the patriotic record. Then and after- 
wards it was the proud boast of a number of counties that the quota 
of volunteers was more than enough to fill all demands. Active 
resistance to the draft occurred in only two counties. The deficiency 
in Washington County was nearly 800, and the report was circulated 
that this deficiency was an unjust proportion compared to many other 
counties. On the second day of the draft an attempt was made to 
take the papers away from the commissoner, and a large and threat- 
ening crowd gathered about him. The commissioner with his papers 
managed to get away and reach Milwaukee, and when the draft pro- 
cedure was resumed some days later at West Bend it was carried 
out under protection of a military guard. It was believed that this 
disturbance in Washington County was incited by a more serious 
draft riot on the preceding day at Port Washington in Ozaukee 
County. Here, as described by the governor, ‘the proceedings of the 
draft were interrupted by a large and numerous body of armed men, 
who destroyed the militia rolls and ballot boxes, drove away and 
maltreated the commissioner of drafting, demolished his house, 
injured many other peaceable and law abiding citizens and destroyed 
the property of many persons, who were obnoxious to them.” On 
hearing of the mob Governor Salomon at once ordered companies 
of the Twenty-eighth Wisconsin to proceed from their camp at Mil- 
waukee to Port Washington. With these troops the provost marshal 
restored order, and in the following days arrested a total of 130 
persons, who were removed to Camp Randall and held in confinement 
by the federal authorities for several months. 

This arrest and holding of civilians for trial before a military 
court was one of the things so strongly denounced in the Ryan 
address. While the rioters were in custody at Camp Randall the 
case of one of them, Kemp, was brought before the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. Chief Justice Dixon for the court handed down 
an opinion which in some quarters was hailed as a direct rebuke 
to the federal military authorities. A more careful reading, how- 
ever, interpreted it as a “preliminary” or advisory opinion. Chief 
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Justice Dixon in the Kemp case seemed to anticipate the famous deci- 
sion in the Milligan case handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1866, in which the court held that where a state was not 
invaded or in rebellion, and the civil courts were open, a military 
commission was without power to try citizens for disloyal practices 
or to prevent their release on a writ of habeas corpus. Whatever 
may have been the effect of the intervention by the Supreme Court, 
_ the prisoners after several months of confinement were released. 
Resistance to the draft was a serious offense. The intervention 
of the Supreme Court in behalf of the rioters did not overlook that 
fact. The only question raised by the court was whether the civil 
courts were not the proper tribunals for the trial of the prisoners. 
Those who defended the action of the federal authorities declared 
that no fair trial could have been held in the counties where the 
offenses occurred. It is evident, in spite of the vigorous measures 
taken by the governor and the federal authorities in the draft riot 
cases, that Wisconsin citizens were permitted wide latitude in the 
expression of free speech during the war. No accurate measure was 
possible, and no official judgment was recorded, as to how far in- 
flammatory speeches and the flow of constant abuse from several 
newspapers contributed to the insurrectionary mood of a number of 
citizens in Washington and Ozaukee counties. | 
On January 12, 1863, Gustavus Heinrichs, major and_ provost 
marshal general of the army of Southeast Missouri at Camp Chase, 
Van Buren, Missouri, issued the following order: “The Milwaukee 
See Bote, . . . ridiculing the military authorities of the United 
States, and thereby rendering aid and comfort to the enemy, is hereby 
prohibited from circulating in this army, and will be suppressed. 
: A publication using as mean and disgraceful language as 
this paper is injurious to military discipline, and is not the literature 
to be tolerated in an army.” On January 28 a resolution was intro- 
duced into the Wisconsin assembly to the effect that this Heinrichs 
order met the “hearty approval” of the assembly. Two days later 
the committee on federal relations was directed to inquire into the 
facts asserted in the order and ascertain if the order did injustice 
to the editor of the paper, who was then a member of the assembly. 
Later this committee brought in a majority report, basing its con- 
clusions upon copious extracts from the paper during the previous 
six months. The report declared that Heinrichs was fully warranted 
in prohibiting circulation of the paper in the army. The See Bote, 
according to the findings of the committee, “charges the administra- 
tion with having trampled upon the provisions of our Constitution, 
disregarded the liberties of the people, suppressed freedom of the 
press, treated free speech with imprisonment, restricted the free 
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exercise of religion, by unconstitutional Sunday laws, and generally 
with having deprived the citizens of the loyal North of the most 
sacred rights of freemen. Not satisfied with this,” the report con- 
tinued, “Mr. Lincoln is charged with being a tyrant, despot and auto- 
crat of the first water, and that this war instead of being prosecuted 
for the restoration of the Union is only a war for the abolition of 
slavery.” 


NOTE I 

John F. Potter during this campaign was roundly abused by the 
anti-administration press for his aggressive stand as an abolitionist. 
He was a pioneer farmer near East Troy, a man of large physical 
frame and strength and of undoubted courage. When he entered 
Congress in 1857 he had no hesitation in letting his stand on the 
slavery question be known to the blustering element from the South. 
A number of physical encounters took place on the floor of the 
House, and in these frays Potter seldom stood on the side lines. 
In one of the angry debates in April, 1860, the Virginian Roger A. 
Pryor, who just a year later was to be credited with a major responsi- 
bility in giving the order for the Confederate battery to fire on Fort 
Sumter, attempted to intimidate Owen Lovejoy, who was making 
a speech against the slave owners. Again fists were used, accom- 
panied by an angry interchange of words, and the next day Potter 
received a challenge to a duel from Pryor. As was his privilege 
under the duelling code, Potter chose as weapons the bowie knife, 
a type of weapon long famous among the frontiersmen and hunters 
of the South and Southwest, but probably Potter had never had one 
in his hands until he bought a special one for the occasion. While 
waiting word from his challenger, he practiced with it several days, 
and acknowledged that he had become fairly expert. Pryor, well 
versed in the use of the pistol, declined to expose himself to a vulgar 
exhibition with knives. Thenceforth Potter was known as “Bowie 
Knife” Potter. The bowie knife which he bought for the duel is 
preserved in the Wisconsin Historical Museum. (The story of Pot- 
ter in its historical background is told by Fred L. Holmes in Badger 
Saints and Sinners.) 


NOTE II 


Louis Powell Harvey, a native of New York state, was a Wis- 
consin territorial pioneer and a member of the constitutional con- 
vention of 1847. During that year he married Cordelia A. Perrine, 
and they settled in Rock County, four years later locating at 
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Shopiere, where Harvey set up a country store and operated a flour 
mill. He was one of the early members of the Republican party and 
in 1859 was elected secretary of state. His active term as governor 
extended from January 6, 1862, until his death on April 19 of the 
same year, . 

Governor and Mrs. Harvey were both greatly affected by the 
war from the beginning. A company of volunteers was named 
. “Harvey Zouaves” and to each of these Mrs. Harvey had given a 
Testament when they left for the front. Governor Harvey wrote 
to his wife that he had been able to be of great help to the soldiers. 
That night he was drowned while attempting to transfer from one 
steamboat to another. His body was not found until May 3, two 
weeks afterwards, when it was discovered sixty miles below Shiloh 
by a negro boatman. The remains were taken to Madison, arriving 
May 7, and a state funeral was held from the capitol May 8. Under 
military escort the body was buried at Forest Hill cemetery. Gov. 
Edward Salomon, who succeeded to the office, ordered public build- 
ings draped in mourning for thirty days. 


NOTE III 


Governor Salomon was 33 years old. He was a native of Prussia. 
He came to Wisconsin in 1849, a brother, who was a friend of Carl 
Schurz, having preceded him. He studied law in the office of EK. G. 
Ryan at Milwaukee. After completing the term of Governor Harvey, 
he resumed the practice of law and in 1869 removed to New York 
city. In 1904 he returned to Germany for the benefit of his wife’s 
health, where he died at Frankfort-on-the-Main April 22, 1909. Four 
Salomon brothers served with distinction in the Civil War, the other 
brothers being Major General Frederick Salomon, Brigadier General 
Eberhardt Salomon and Private Herman Salomon. Eberhardt Salo- 
mon removed, in 1850, to St. Louis, and in 1859 was elected county 
engineer over Ulysses S. Grant, his later commander, then living in 
St. Louis. He enlisted as a volunteer and won rapid promotion in 
the campaigns in Missouri. A boulder tablet in the courthouse yard 
at Manitowoc commemorates the Salomon brothers’ services. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 
WISCONSIN’S RECORD IN UNION CAUSE 


_ Despite the distractions of politics and the activities of that ele- 
ment so widely known in the Northwest as the ‘“‘Copperheads,” Wis- 
consin’s war effort moved forward in steadily increasing ratio, On 
November 1, 18638, the adjutant general reported the total number 
of volunteers furnished by this State, reduced to a three-year basis, 
to be 41,054. This was an excess over the quota that had been 
assigned to the State. This raises the query why a draft had been 
resorted to in the fall of 1862. The adjutant general explained that 
in the assignment of quotas in 1861 and 1862, the term of service 
was not taken into account by the general government. The calls 
were made for a given quota, and credit was given for the number 
of men furnished, without regard to the term of service. On this 
status the State was lacking some four or five thousand men. By 
the close of 1864, as the war was entering its final phases, Wisconsin’s 
contribution to the armed forces during the previous three years 
was represented by 44 regiments of infantry, one regiment of heavy 
artillery, 13 batteries of light artillery, four regiments and one com- 
pany of cavalry, and one company of sharpshooters. The aggregate 
of men who had answered the call to army duty, exclusive of 
hundred-day men, was then 75,133. 

The records of Wisconsin men in campaigns and on battlefields 
over the South became the subject matter of scores of books pub- 
lished after the war. As individuals, in company and regimental 
units, Wisconsin soldiers upheld the honor of their state and were 
on a par with the best furnished by any other state. It has again 
and again been conceded that the boys and men that came from the 
Northwest made up the flower of the armies with which Sherman 
and Grant accomplished the overthrow of the Confederacy. With- 
out disparagement of other units that had enviable battle records 
all over the South, a brief statement concerning Wisconsin’s largest 
combination of units in the war will serve to illustrate the tough and 
enduring fiber of Wisconsin’s soldiery. Up to the outbreak of the 
war Rufus King had achieved a conspicuous position as a brilliant 
editor at Milwaukee. Being a graduate of West Point he immediately 
offered his services and was tendered a commission as brigadier gen- 
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eral. On reaching. Washington he was put in command of Wisconsin 
troops then there or shortly to be expected. The Fifth and Sixth 
regiments, arriving in July and August, were combined with the 
Nineteenth Indiana to form a brigade. On August 27 the Second 
Wisconsin joined them. The Fifth regiment was soon permanently 
attached to another command, and on October 1 its place was taken 
by the Seventh Wisconsin. General King in the spring of 1862 
was promoted to the command of a division, and in May of that year 
General Gibbon became brigade commander. Late in 1862 the 
Twenty-fourth Michigan regiment was added, and the famous Iron 
Brigade during the greater part of its service comprised the Second, 
Sixth and Seventh Wisconsin regiments, the Nineteenth Indiana 
and the Twenty-fourth Michigan. What sort of fighting men these 
were can perhaps best be understood by noting the casualty lists, 
comprising killed, wounded and missing, in a period of less than a 
year. At Gainesville and Bull Run in August, 1862, the casualties 
totaled 892; at South Mountain, September 14, 1862, the number was 
317; at Antietam, September 17, the number was 373; at Fredericks- 
burg from December 12 to December 15, the total was 60; in the 
Chancellorsville campaign from April 29 to May 6, 1863, the number 
was 60; and in the great battle of Gettysburg in July, the Iron 
Brigade suffered 1,160 casualties. In less than a year’s time the 
casualties comprised more than half the nominal numerical strength 
of the entire brigade. , 

Of the performance of the three Wisconsin regiments in this 
brigade General McClellan once said: ‘I have seen them under fire, 
acting in a manner that reflects the greatest possible credit and honor 
upon themselves and their state. They are equal to the best troops 
in any army in the world.” By May, 1864, the Second Wisconsin had 
less than a hundred men fit for duty, and the regiment was then 
detached and its survivors soon returned home and were mustered 
out. The other two Wisconsin regiments remained a part of the 
Iron Brigade, fighting under Grant, around Richmond, until the 
end of the war. The Seventh Regiment, with 281 killed in battle, 
surpassed in this respect the record of any other Wisconsin regiment. 
However, the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin, made up largely of German 
troops, stood fifth in rank among all the regiments of the Union army 
in percentage of deaths in battle to enrollment. 

Disease, exposure and other causes accounted for more of the 
deaths among Wisconsin’s troops than wounds inflicted in battle. 
Less than four thousand died of wounds, but 7,500 perished from 
disease and other causes. The Twenty-fifth Regiment lost only 51 
in battle, but 409 from disease and accident. 
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Governor’s Wife Inaugurates Hospital Service 


It was for the purpose of alleviating some of the discomforts 
and privations which Wisconsin troops were enduring in roughly 
improvised hospitals and in the camps after the battle of Shiloh, that 
Governor Harvey made the trip of personal investigation which 
ended with his tragic accidental death. What had been chosen as 
one duty out of the multifarious responsibilities of the governor of 
the state, his widow Mrs. Cordelia Harvey turned into a consuming 
purpose upon which she concentrated her devotion and her influence 
until her objects were achieved. Seeking to assuage her own grief 
and loneliness by service to others, she obtained from Governor 
Salomon appointment as sanitary agent among Wisconsin troops. 
For the greater part of the year she visited the army hospitals from 
St. Louis to Vicksburg, her strong but tender ministrations earning 
for her as she appeared in the hospitals the welcome salute of 
“Wisconsin’s angel.” Exposure and overwork brought on a severe 
illness, and while recuperating in the North Mrs. Harvey carefully 
reviewed her experience and observations. She came to the con- 
clusion that it would be better, instead of sending nurses and sup- 
plies to the poorly equipped field hospitals in the South, for the 
sick and wounded to be brought to the North, where climate, housing, 
and abundant personnel would hasten recovery and rehabilitation 
for active duty. She carried her proposal direct to President Lincoln. 
Here was a new problem, a new situation, for the harassed chief 
executive. Since nothing of the kind had ever been done, his mili- 
tary advisers were curtly hostile to the proposal. Mrs. Harvey had 
an answer to every objection, reinforced her arguments with a 
wealth of knowledge gained by her work in the southern hospitals, 
and in the end her patient persistence won a reluctant order from 
Lincoln to establish a military hospital in Wisconsin. 

At Lincoln’s own suggestion, the institution when established in 
October, 1863, was named the Harvey United States Army Govern- 
ment Hospital. The former residence of Governor Leonard Farwell, 
a three-story octagonal house with walls of limestone, overlooking 
Lake Monona, in Madison, was remodeled. A branch was also 
located at Camp Randall, and within a year two other army hospitals 
were established in the State, one at Prairie du Chien known as the 
Swift Hospital, and the other at Milwaukee, used chiefly for army 
officers. At the end of two years the Harvey Hospital had performed 
its functions. Through the efforts of Mrs. Harvey some of her 
friends purchased the property and converted it into a home for the 
orphans of Wisconsin men who had died in the military or naval 
service. Preference was given to children who had lost both parents. 
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The State itself took over the home in 1866, but it was discontinued 
in 1875. Mrs. Harvey had personal direction of the institution until 
1867. 

The establishment of the Harvey Army Hospital was a war 
measure. The hospital’s conversion into a home for soldiers’ orphans 
represented a broadening of existing humanitarian standards and 
ideas. This was a permanent social gain. 

Three Wisconsin men, or former residents of the State, reached 
the rank of major general in the war. One of them was the dis- 
tinguished German-American Carl Schurz, who received his com- 
mission March 14, 18638. Another was Charles S. Hamilton, who 
went out as colonel of the Third Wisconsin Regiment and was pro- 
moted to major general September 19, 1862. Cadwallader C. Wash- 
burn, who became governor in 1872, at the beginning of the war 
was colonel of the Second Wisconsin Cavalry, and rose to the rank 
of major general November 29, 1862. Rufus King, first commander 
of the Iron Brigade, was promoted to command of a division, but 
was charged (perhaps unjustly) with failure to prevent the junc- 
tion of Lee and Jackson at the outset of the Maryland campaign. 
This together with ill health ended his active military career. Three 
Wisconsin officers reached the rank of major general by brevet. 
Lysander Cutler, who for a short time was acting commander of 
the Iron Brigade succeeding Rufus King, was given commission 
as major general by brevet November 380, 1864. Thomas H. Ruger 
reached this rank November 30, 1864; Frederick Salomon received 
the commission March 11, 1865. The list of brigadier generals con- 
tains the names of Joseph Bailey, Edward S. Bragg, Lysander Cutler, 
Lucius Fairchild, Rufus King, Halbert E. Paine, Thomas H. Ruger, 
Frederick Salomon and John C. Starkweather. Bragg was also one 
of the commanders of the Iron Brigade. In this list, Lucius Fair- 
child, who lost an arm in battle, was elected in 1865 governor of the 
State, and was one of the few governors to serve three successive 
terms. 


Bailey Saves Red River Fleet 


Colonel Joseph Bailey was promoted to brigadier general by brevet 
(to rank from June 7, 1864) and shortly afterwards to the full 
rank of brigadier general. The citation for this promotion was in 
the following words: “For distinguished and meritorious services 
as acting engineer of the Nineteenth Army Corps in projecting and 
constructing a temporary dam at the lower falls of the Red River, 
thereby enabling our flotilla to reach the waters of the Mississippi 
in safety.” 
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General Banks’ Red River expedition early in 1864 was compelled 
to withdraw before reaching its objective at Shreveport. The army 
retreated to Alexandria. Cooperating with the land forces was a 
flotilla of gunboats commanded by Admiral Porter. The river fell 
so rapidly that on reaching the rapids at Alexandria the gunboats 
were stranded and unable to proceed. With the engineer corps of 
the army besides Bailey were a number of expert lumbermen and 
river men who had had years of experience in piloting rafts of logs 
through the dangerous rapids of the Wisconsin River. Bailey pro- 
posed to his superior the construction of a log and rubbish dam below 
the rapids such as had frequently been used to raise waters suf- 
ficiently to float a raft of logs. The proposal was ridiculed by many 
of the army officers, but Bailey’s plan was finally adopted as a 
desperate resort. Summoning to his aid men from the Twenty-third 
and Twenty-ninth Wisconsin regiments and a regiment of Maine 
volunteers, all of them familiar with logging operations, Bailey con- 
structed a dam of logs, brush, brick and stone from one bank of the 
river and from:the other were constructed cribs filled with stone. 
Barges were sunk between the open ends. The weight of rising 
waters behind the structure broke it through at one point before 
the structure was in readiness, but the work was resumed and on 
May 12, 1864, the water had risen so that the gunboats floated clear 
of the rocks. The center of the dam was broken through, and the 
flotilla followed on the crest of the current to the deeper waters 
below and thence on to the Mississippi. Admiral Porter in his report 
to the Navy department declared: ‘This is without doubt the best 
engineering feat ever performed. . . . Leaving out his ability 
as an engineer—the credit he has conferred upon the country—he 
has saved the Union a valuable fleet worth nearly $2,000,000; more, 
he has deprived the enemy of a triumph that would have emboldened 
them to carry on the war a year or two longer.” 

The armies of both the North and the South were notably com- 
posed of young men, thousands of them only in their teens. A Wis- 
consin youth who was not yet twenty when the war ended and had 
not yet reached the rank of brigadier general, was Arthur MacArthur. 
His father, Arthur MacArthur Sr., born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 
1815, studied law in the East and in 1849 located at Milwaukee. 
In 1855 he was elected on the Democratic ticket lheutenant governor 
of Wisconsin, and when William A. Barstow resigned his office in 
the contest with Coles Bashford, he served three or four days as 
acting governor. Before the end of his term as lieutenant governor 
he was elected and served two six-year terms as circuit judge. In 
1870 he was appointed by President Grant associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
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The judge’s son Arthur, born in Massachusetts in 1845, grew 
up at Milwaukee, and on August 4, 1862, at the age of seventeen, 
obtained his father’s reluctant consent to enter the army. He was 
commissioned a first lieutenant and adjutant of the Twenty-fourth 
Wisconsin. He distinguished himself for coolness at Stone River, 
and for coolness and conspicuous bravery at Missionary Ridge was 
awarded the Congressional medal of honor, the youngest soldier 
up to that time ever to receive that honor. He was promoted to 
major and was actively in command of the Twenty-fourth Wisconsin, 
and on March 18, 1865, was given the brevet rank of lieutenant colonel 
and colonel. May 38, 1865, he was commissioned lieutenant colonel, 
and on June 13, 1865, was commissioned a colonel. On February 23, 
1866, he entered the regular army as a second lieutenant, took part in 
the Indian campaigns of the Southwest, was a commander of Ameri- 
can forces with the rank of brigadier general during the insurrection 
in the Philippines, returned to the United States a major general, 
and when he retired in 1909 was given the rank of lieutenant general. 
General Arthur MacArthur married Mary Pinkney Hardy, Virginia 
born, sister of four brothers who served under Lee in the Con- 
federate armies, and the surviving brothers are said to have declined 
an invitation to attend her wedding to a Yankee soldier. General 
Arthur MacArthur died September 5, 1912, at the climax of a speech 
before his old regiment in Milwaukee. His oldest son, Arthur 
MacArthur III, was a captain in the United States navy when he 
died in 1928. The third and only surviving son is General Douglas 
MacArthur, who was born at an army post in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
whose early environment and training destined him for a military 
career, and who distinguished himself as commander of the United 
States armed forces in the South Pacific area during the second 
World War. 

Wisconsin was the birthplace of a youthful officer who performed 
what Theodore Roosevelt declared was one of the most daring feats 
in naval history. For four years while Wisconsin was a territory, 
the Cushing family, the father a physician, lived near Bark River, 
a half mile west of Delafield in Waukesha County. The site of the 
old Cushing homestead has since been acquired by local and state 
means and dedicated as a park in honor of the three Cushing sons, 
two of whom were born there. The oldest of them, Alonzo H. Cush- 
ing, fell at Gettysburg at the height of Pickett’s charge. The young- 
est brother, Howard, who was born after the family returned east, 
died fighting the Apache Indians of the Southwest. The second 
brother was William B. Cushing, born November 4, 1842, shortly 
before the family went back to Ohio. He attended the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, and at the beginning of the war was a mate on one 
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of the federal frigates. Three years later came his big opportunity. 
The Confederate ram Albemarle, built on the upper Roanoke River, 
had destroyed several Union vessels and was a threat to the Union 
hold upon Albemarle Sound. On October 27, 1864, the Albemarle 
was lying at anchor protected by a barricade of logs. Cushing pro- 
ceeded with a steam launch, fitted with a boom for carrying a tor- 
pedo. Under cover of darkness the launch reached the vicinity of 
the Albemarle, and then under heavy fire from the enemy’s ships 
including the Albemarle itself, ran full speed against the logs and 
discharged the torpedo when only a few feet from the side of the 
ram. The explosion of the torpedo wrecked the Albemarle for the 
rest of the war, but gun fire at close range also practically destroyed 
the launch. Cushing and his crew jumped overboard. Most of them 
were captured, but Cushing and one other man escaped by swimming. 
For this exploit Cushing received a vote of thanks from Congress 
and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant commander. For at least 
a generation after the war Cushing’s deed had a place in practically 
every history textbook used in the public schools. 


Badger Soldiers on Every Front 


Wisconsin troops participated in nearly all important campaigns 
and battles of the Civil war. In‘its 56 regiments the State con- 
tributed aboyt 91,000 men. First to enlist was the Governor’s Guard 
at Madison. This organization had been previously trained by Elmer 
EK. Ellsworth, the later famous Zouave commander, who was killed 
by a rebel sympathizer at Alexandria, Virginia, early in 1861, one 
of the first victims of the war. The first Wisconsin soldier to fall 
was George C. Drake, Milwaukee, who was killed at Falling Waters, 
Virginia, July 2, 1861. ) 

Wisconsin soldiers led in the attack at Shiloh, where Lieut. Col. 
Cassius Fairchild, Madison, received a wound from which he event- 
ually died. They were with Grant in the Vicksburg campaign and 
all his subsequent operations as the Army of the Tennessee. They 
took part in the battle of Murfreesboro and at Chickamauga where 
Col. Hans Heg of the 15th Wisconsin fell. At Gettysburg six Wis- 
consin regiments participated and it was in this battle that Col. Lucius 
Fairchild, afterwards governor, lost an arm and where Alonzo Cush- 
ing, one of the famous Cushing brothers, won renown for heroic 
defense of a critical position. In the Atlanta campaign and Sher- 
man’s march to the sea 15 Wisconsin regiments participated. At 
Antietam, the Wilderness, Petersburg, Fredericksburg, Cold Harbor, 
the Iron Brigade and other Wisconsin troops had their part. At 
Cold Harbor fell Col. Frank A. Haskell, brilliant Madison lawyer of 
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the 86th Wisconsin, soon after he had finished writing his epic 
account of Gettysburg, which has been incorporated into the Harvard 
Classics. He was succeeded as colonel by Clement E. Warner of 
Dane County, who also lost an arm. 

In his memoirs General Grant gives credit to Colonel Read, son 
of Prof. Daniel Read of the University of Wisconsin, for materially 
stopping the flight of Lee at Appomattox. In the skirmish Read 
was killed and his funeral was held at Madison under state and 
university auspices after Lee’s surrender had closed the war. Finally 
Wisconsin soldiers fought the last battle of the war at Mobile, and 
a Wisconsin commander, Gen. Henry .Harnden, took a leading part 
in the capture of Jefferson Davis, president of the Confederacy, 
near Irwinsville, Georgia. 


NOTE 


Lucius Fairchild, governor from January 1, 1866, to January 1, 
1872, was a son of Jairus C. Fairchild, Wisconsin’s first state treas- 
urer. Lucius was born in Portage county, Ohio, in 1831, and was 
a child when the family came to Wisconsin Territory. His father 
built a house overlooking Lake Monona at Madison, and this house 
became the home of Governor Fairchild and for many years was an 
architectural and social landmark of Madison. The site of the Fair- 
child home is now covered by the state office building. After six 
years of adventurous experiences in California Lucius Fairchild 
returned home in J858. After his. military service in the Union 
army and his record in state politics beginning as secretary of 
state in 1864 and ending as governor, he went abroad as consul at 
Liverpool, as consul general at Paris, and in 1880 he succeeded James 
Russell Lowell as minister to Spain. In 1882 he returned home but 
further political distinction was blocked by the new men representing 
lumber and railroads who had risen to power in the State. In 1886 
he was elected national commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. He died in 1896. 
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chapters in Holmes’ Badger Saints and Sinners. 
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CHAPTER L 
RAILROADS A FARM MORTGAGE ISSUE 


The Congressional elections of 1862, as has been noted, turned 
largely on war issues. On April 7, 1863, occurred a judicial election 
at which the chief justice, Luther S. Dixon, was a candidate to 
succeed himself. Soon after taking his seat on the bench in 1859 
Justice Dixon had offended a considerable section of public opinion 
by holding that Wisconsin was a state in the Union and was subject 
to the proper exercise of federal authority. That decision was all 
but forgotten in 1863, and the opposition to his reelection had its 
origin in a long-smoldering economic rebellion. To understand this 
it is necessary again to refer to the railroad farm mortgages. 
Caught in the wave of enthusiasm for railroads, thousands of farm 
owners had bought stock in the railroad companies, giving in 
exchange mortgages on their homesteads. It soon developed that 
the railroad promoters and their agents were more concerned about 
getting the money than in building the railroads according to the 
original plan. Then came the panic of 1857, which put every rail- - 
road in the State into bankruptcy. The stock of companies that had 
never got beyond the projection stage was completely worthless, and 
that of railroadg fully or partly constructed either had no market 
value or did not have until well after the close of the war. Mean- 
while the mortgages fell due, and foreclosure proceedings were in- 
stituted. The railroad officials and their agents who had negotiated 
the mortgages no longer owned them. In fact, they had sold them 
as quickly as possible to eastern investors, who were of course 
assured that they were valid obligations and voluntarily assumed— 
a statement generally true. With these mortgages plastered thickly 
over every rural county, and with the prospect that foreclosure 
would cause respected and hardworking men in every community 
to lose their homes, it was inevitable that something like an organized 
movement occurred to resist by every resource the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. It was political death for any county official to assist 
in carrying out the foreclosures. The farm mortgagors were so 
numerous and widely distributed that they became a formidable 
“pressure bloc” not only in local but in state politics. A newspaper, 
the Hartford Home League, was the official organ of the mortgagors, 
and publicised every story of distress and every effort on the part 
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of the mortgage holders to exact payment. The political proscription 
extended to members of the legislature and the state government. 
In the rural districts a candidate unwilling to pledge himself to 
vote right on any measure affecting the oppressed farmers had 
little chance for election. Alexander Randall, elected governor in 
1857, believing as he did that the railroad mortgages “‘were conceived 
in fraud, executed in fraud,” boldly championed the cause of the 
farmers against the money interests of the Kast. 

- Beginning in 1858 almost every session of the legislature produced 
one or more enactments designed to relieve the farm mortgagors. 
In effect, these laws placed upon the railroad farm mortgages a 
presumption of fraud in their negotiation and sale. A mortgage 
holder had to encounter a prejudiced court and jury before he could 
effect a foreclosure. With variations this was a more or less settled 
characteristic of these relief laws. Financial circles and eastern 
states in general promptly branded this legislation as “repudiationist 
in character.” The only consolation for the mortgage holders was 
the attitude of the state Supreme Court. The first relief law of 
1858 was pronounced unconstitutional in 1860. However, it had 
been on the statute books for two years and had seriously retarded 
foreclosure proceedings over the State. Obviously the decision of 
the court was highly unpopular in the rural areas. Resentment 
against the court found an opportunity for expression in the judicial 
election of 1861, when Orsamus Cole was reelected by a narrow 
majority. Then in 1862 the “stay” law of 1861 shared a similar 
fate before the court. Justice Dixon had joined his colleagues in 
these decisions and had thus arrayed a solid bloc of the farm mort- 
gagors against him when he stood for reelection in 1863. 

Dixon was put in nomination as an Independent, neither of the 
major parties endorsing him. The Democratic state convention after 
long deliberation nominated M. M. Cothren. He made the campaign 
under the handicap of having received the pledged support of the 
farm mortgagors’ organization and also was charged with having 
the support ‘of the Copperhead element in the State. In the judicial 
election of April, 1863, the soldier vote for the first time was a 
deciding factor. Counting the home vote only, Dixon received 51,948 
and Cothren, 56,840. When the returns from the military vote 
were counted, 9,440 ballots were given to Dixon as against only 
1,747 for Cothren. This reversed the preliminary results, so that 
the totals for Dixon were 61,388, and for Cothren 58,587. 

The power of the farm mortgagors was more conclusively demon- 
strated in the general state election of November 3, 1863. Prior to 
that time there had seldom been a margin greater than 10,000 
separating the aggregate votes for the two tickets. In this campaign 
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the Republican party was in the ascendancy because of the growing 
success of Union arms, but the Republican candidate for governor, 
James T. Lewis, had the additional advantage of being warmly 
endorsed by the farm mortgagors. On the other hand, Henry L.’ 
Palmer, who received the Democratic nomination, had the mis- 
fortune of having been at one time an attorney for the La Crosse 
& Milwaukee Railroad. At the election Lewis had a majority of 
more than 23,000 votes over his opponent. The figures were: Lewis, 


Courtesy Wisconsin State Historical Society 


CHIEF JUSTICE LUTHER S. DIXON 


72,717; Palmer, 49,053. Here again the military vote was heavily 

in favor of the Republican candidate, though the results would have 

been the same had this portion of the vote been thrown out alto- 

gether. Only 542 soldier votes were counted for Palmer, as against 
.7,768 for Lewis. 

Every relief law in behalf of the farm mortgagors was declared 
unconstitutional when presented to the Supreme Court. The justices 
were adamant in holding that the investors were to be considered, 
in the absence of any specific evidence to the contrary, innocent 
purchasers. In disapproving the legislation the court needed only 
to cite the fundamental constitutional provision against the passage 
‘of laws impairing the obligation of contracts. 


70 WISCONSIN 


Nevertheless, the farm mortgagors and their friends in the legis- 
lature and the governor’s office won a partial victory. Many mort- 
gages were settled at heavy discounts from their face value, some of 
them as low as fifty per cent. Farmers who had mortgaged their 
property for stock in the original cross-state railroad, that extending 
from Milwaukee to Prairie du Chien, and who held onto their stock, 
saw it rise in market value steadily toward par by 1863. Neither 
farmers nor any other class of investors in the stocks of the original 


‘railroad probably ever recovered in full principal and interest from 


their investments. The issue of the railroad farm mortgages stirred 
the rural population of Wisconsin quite as deeply as any of the 
issues of the war. 


Lincoln Carries State Again 


The railroad farm mortgages and other local economic questions 
had no influence upon Wisconsin voters who went to the polls in the 
national election of 1864. It was evident by that time that the 
overwhelming resources of the North were gradually conquering 
the South, and yet a surprisingly large vote was registered in this 
State for the Democratic candidate, General George B. McClellan. 
The results of the home vote were: Lincoln, 68,216; McClellan, 
62,590. The military vote was divided, 11,372 for Lincoln, and 
2,428 for McClellan. This made the total for Lincoln, 79,588, and 
for McClellan, 65,018. In the congressional elections H. E. Paine, 
one of Wisconsin’s brigadier generals, defeated John W. Cary only 
by counting in the military vote, which gave him a majority of less 
than 500. It was in this election that Philetus Sawyer was given 
his fixst term in Congress, representing the Fifth district. C. A. 
Eldredge was reelected, but all the other seats were filled by Repub- 
licans. Before the congressmen elected at this time took their seats 
the proposal of an amendment to prohibit slavery was passed by 
both the senate and the house. Both of Wisconsin’s senators voted 
for the resolution. The vote in the house took place January 6, 1865, 
and two Democrats, Brown and Eldredge, voted no. When the 
amendment was submitted to the Wisconsin legislature it was ratified 
in the senate by vote of 27 to 6, in the assembly by a vote of 77 to 21. 

The following table gives the vote by counties for the candidates 
for governor in November, 1865, and for President in 1864. 
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Fairchild 
PSUPOCL oe Sok Wet at 
TOW Ss Gee doe oe 8 Be 447 
Chippewa. ee 200 
By ANY get speeder 28 aaa 485 
Goliimbia Susie ee 2,021 
CVO WOT Gon) oie st ae 517 
Clark Men 4 aS | 109 
TOO ek eee tis ees 309 
Pedver whe 22s Fe 2,702 
DIN ee ee 417 
Pants ee 3,534 
Dougie oie ee 45 
Hat. Claires oe 422 
Fondsdule LAC 28 es 2,871 
Green Lake? 20.202 22 1,027 
Grant.2... See ee 2,514 
Re kSGN te Se 506 
Pelerean, 2) sone 2,003 
PUNOA Ue er ere 627 
LOWA ra ae eae Re 1,102 
Kenoshaw i 2 es 1,035 
Kewanee tes bi 122, 
Lat@rosseie so eS Lt2T 
bas Ponte ane os os 29 
Ibafayeties sca. cee 1,218 
Manitowoc. ooo o= 1,018 
Maranette 20 foe 446 
Marathon. t2. 2 112 
Monroe Gen tee a 1,006 
Milwaukee ___------ iy i 
CUTS E Oar ce pros 852 
Outagamie ____------ 739 
Cente ne oi Meee 265 
aren Ue ei ce ees 597 
Piercawe. eee 540 
Pol Ww eee 197 
POD eet ee er 231 
RG CING alee ee 1,499 
ROCKS 3,190 
Richland ee 967 
Shebevran’ 25. 1,605 


SORTA NIG fe oc seein aes 138 


Hobart 


Lincoln McClellan 


730 1,286 
205 293 
444 718 
2,652 1,483 
T11 789 
sg BS 48 
244 75 
3,226 4,698 
503 251 
4,018 3,809 
37 67 
515 362 
3,483 3,306 
1,441 506 
3,244 1,551 
699 207 
2,157 2,742 
776 687 
1,282 1,424 
1,318 879 
157 253 
1,531 902 
15 22 
1,469 1,712 
1,174 . 2,248 
437 646 
136 527 
1,160 649 
3,175 6,875 
291 178 
651 989 
243 2,050 
704 311 
656 326 
176 107 
273 119 
2,034 1,644 
4,367 1,532 
1,020 652 
1,958 2,185 
134 97 
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Fairchild Hobart Lincoln McClellan 


fag AN git) babi t, CURR eon 543 241 594 511 
OGL ee te Se A 1,681 750 2,076 985 
Trempealeau ________ 415 47 573 141 
EOD oie yc ares. 1,164 120 1,336 449 
WelwoOrti sono 2 3S 2,890 852 3,455 1,192 
Washington 2-252 599 1,969 672 2,923 
Woukesita © is. fe. 2 1,939 2,025 2,009 2,196 
PW ANDACH ) Wooo) 288? if 8 1,109 492 1,139 540 
Waushare 4.022 eb ue 1,050 261 1,053 282 
Winnebago oe 2,180 1,299 2,923 4 gif te be? 
WCDOG Wino. noe ee ie 220 259 247 248 
phage Wels: Manes, kaha HT lee 48,052 68,887 62,586 


War Piles Up State Debt 


The war produced dislocations in human and economic fortunes. 
One of the duties of the adjutant general was to compile an “honor 
roll” of Wisconsin men who died in the service. Many thousands 
were also wounded and disabled. Other official reports estimate the 
monetary cost of the war. It added enormously to the State’s debt. 
The war was also a stimulant to increased endeavors not only in 
patriotic sacrifice but in the enlarged scope of economic enterprise 
and in new standards of social and individual generosity. Money 
was raised and spent for social welfare connected with war purposes 
in amounts that would have been inconceivable before the war. When 
the state census was taken in 1865 statistics were sought as to the 
amount of money actually paid out by the town boards in each 
county for war purposes during the war period. The total for all 
the counties of the State aggregated more than $7,000,000. In addi- 


“tion many counties raised funds “at large’ for similar purposes. 


The total of these county funds amounted to over $600,000, giving an 
aggregate of nearly $8,000,000 expended, in large measure, for 
relief of soldiers’ families and for bounties and other purposes. 
The towns of Dane County gave that county top rank in this respect, 
with a total of $648,000. Rock County was next, with $571,000, 
then Dodge, with $445,000, and Milwaukee in addition to raising 
and expending $348,000 through its town government also had a 
county bond issue which brought in $130,000. Other counties above 
the $300,000 mark were Columbia, Fond du Lac, Grant, Walworth 
and Winnebago. 

Farmers, laborers, merchants, after the first year of the war, 
here as elsewhere in the North, received more for the goods and 
services they had to sell. Rising prices were a stimulant, though 
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they were balanced and sometimes more than balanced by increased 
cost of agricultural machinery, food and clothing, rents and freight 
rates. It was the phantom of war prosperity. Booming times 
together with the call of patriotism begot as a by-product a spirit of 
generosity and of social-mindedness. Contributions were secured 
more readily for the relief of soldiers’ families, for the work of the 
sanitary commission which was a Civil War equivalent for the Red 
Cross. This spirit was communicated to the legislature, and at the 
close of the war funds were voted for the maintenance of the soldiers’ 
orphans’ home and for other forms of practical charity that would 
have received no recognition before the war. Altogether, the war 
ushered in a period of relative fullness and plenty, a period which 
witnessed the laying of many new foundations and a more liberal 
rebuilding upon old ones. 

For all the bitterness and passion of partisan debate, neither 
of the major political parties was overwhelmed as a result of the 
war. At its close the Republican party was dominant, but its candi- 
dates had a challenging opposition at every election. This is well 
revealed by a study of an adjoining table showing the vote by 
counties for governor in 1865 and for president in 1864. Both 
parties placed soldiers at the head of their tickets. Lucius Fairchild 
had lost an arm at Gettysburg, and though brought up as a Democrat 
he accepted recognition for his loyal record by becoming a nominee 
on the Republican ticket of 1863 for secretary of state. Harrison 
C. Hobart, his opponent for governor in 1865, had been captured and 
held in Libby Prison, where he engineered a plan for the escape of 
himself and about a hundred of his comrades. He rose to the rank 
of brigadier general. Out of a total of 105,000 votes, Fairchild had 
a majority of 9,000. 

The vote of this year rather closely parallels that of 1864. With 
no important exceptions, the counties that gave a majority for 
Lincoln were also in the Fairchild column in 1865. In a number of 
the nore recently settled gounties the tendency seemed for voters to 
concentrate in one party allegiance. Thus in Door County, far up on 
Green Bay, the voters were Republican about four to one. The large 
counties which produced overwhelming majorities of two to one or 
more for the Republican ticket were Rock, Walworth, Sauk, Colum- 
bia, and Grant. The banner Democratic counties were Milwaukee, 
Washington, Ozaukee. These were also counties where Germans 
comprised a large proportion of the population, and the vote in these 
elections seemed to disprove the assumption that the Germans as 
a whole were weaned from their Democratic allegiance. In the 
territorial period and the first years of statehood the southwestern 
counties dominated the political situation. The preference of these 
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counties for the Democratic party was no longer in striking evidence 
after 1856. Grant, it is noted, went Republican in these two elec- 
tions by more than two to one. In Iowa and Lafayette the party 
strength was almost balanced. 


First Western State for Negro Suffrage 


Wisconsin was the first state in the whole northwest to give the 
ballot to the negro. However, that fact was established only by 
judicial interpretation in 1866. By that time the rights of the freed 
negroes had been established by the fourteenth amendment, and 
the fifteenth amendment, which went into effect early in 1870, pro- 
hibited any state from denying the right to vote to any citizen 
because of race, color or previous condition of servitude. 

The Wisconsin constitution in the article on suffrage enumerated 
such classes of persons as were qualified to vote. After the enumera- 
tion of these classes there appeared another clause stating that the 
legislature might at any time extend, by law, the right of suffrage to 
persons not herein enumerated. In 1849 the legislature passed an 
act conferring suffrage on negro citizens. This act was submitted 
as a separate proposition at the November election of the same year. 
The vote on the proposition was: 5,265 for, and 4,075 against. The 
total aggregate vote for governor at the same election was oLyib9. 
Immediately following the clause of the Constitution quoted above 
was the condition that ‘‘no such law shall be enforced until the same 
shall have been submitted to a vote of the people at a general election, 
and approved by a majority of all the votes cast at such election.” 
This was supposed to mean that a ratification of a separate proposi- 
tion required a majority of the highest aggregate vote for any office 
cast at the election. On this assumption the proposition to give the 
negroes the vote was considered to have been defeated and during 
the following seventeen years any negroes who came to the polls 
were denied the ballot. 

In 1865 the legislature again submitted the question, this time 
as part of the regular ballot and not as a separate proposition. The 
attitude of the voters was clearly stated when 4 total of 46,588 ballots 
were cast in favor of the act and 55,591 against it. Byron Paine in 
1864 had resigned his seat on the Supreme Court, and in his place 
Jason Downer was appointed and in the judicial election of April 4, 
1865, was chosen to fill out the unexpired term without opposition. 
Paine, it will be recalled, had taken a conspicuous part in the Sherman 
Booth case. His zeal as a reformer was still unabated, and after the 
defeat of the negro suffrage act of 1865, he succeeded in getting the 
Supreme Court to pass upon the validity of the vote which had been 
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cast on the act of 1849. He argued that this act had been properly 
ratified within the meaning of the phrasing of the Constitution as 
above quoted. The opinion of the court, written by Judge Downer, 
became a landmark in the judicial interpretation of the constitu- 
tional provision regarding propositions referred from the legislature 
to popular approval. Such a proposition, in the opinion of the court, 
required only a majority of votes cast on that particular proposition 
and not a majority of the total vote cast at the election. The decision 
was handed down in 1866, and since that date negro citizens have 
enjoyed, unhampered, the privilege of the ballot. 


CHAPTER LI 
PERPLEXING ISSUES OVER SCHOOL FUND 


Possibly it is belaboring the relation of antecedents to conse- 
* quences too much to make the intellectual awakening which brought 
about a rebirth of the institutions of higher education as anything 
more than a casual sequence of the war. The war did, however, 
hasten the process by which virtually the entire financial burden of 
supporting the educational system of the State, from common school 
to University, was thrown upon the tax payers. The aggregate of 
the *Lermanent” school, normal school and University funds at the 
Leginning of the war was about $3,440,000. 

ihese were calied “productive” funds, since it was the duty of 
ithe commissioners to keep them safely invested so as to bring in 
seven per cent annual interest. For a number of years the policy 
was to loan out the funds to a large number of small borrowers. 
‘This entailed much administrative expense and also frequent losses 
because of insufficient security behind the loans. Little opportunity 
was afforded to invest the funds at long terms so as to bring in seven 
per cent income, the minimum required, since all estimates of the 
school fund income were based on seven per cent. 

Early in 1861 Wisconsin had the problem of finding a market 
for its war bonds to an amount exceeding a million dollars. The 
bond market was flooded with similar issues. Wisconsin banks took 
a considerable block of these state bonds to replace the old securities 
from southern states which had become discredited. Wisconsin had 
to pay seven per cent interest on these bonds, and it seemed a rational 
step, instead of paying this interest to banks and other investors, 
to sell the war bonds to the school fund commissioners and make the 
interest payments support the school fund income distributed every 
year for the support of the schools and the University. Governor 
Harvey in his message of January, 1862, suggested as a means of 
providing war funds “the investment of the principal of the school 
fund... in state bonds.” The legislature by the act of March 14 
of the same year authorized and directed the commissioners of the 
school and University lands to invest, ‘‘in preference to all other 
loans and investments,” the principal of the school funds in the 
state war bonds of 1861. As rapidly as loans were repaid to the 
school fund, the money was reinvested in these war bonds, and 
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PERPLEXING ISSUES OVER SCHOOL FUND Ad 


before the end of the war a large part of the state war debt was 
represented by obligations of the state in the possession of the school 
and University land commissioners. 

When the State assumed heavy financial obligations as a measure 
of defense, it was understood that the federal government eventually 
would repay all or most of the sums advanced. The State did in 
fact recover most of the war loans, even the amount of the direct 
_ tax levied by the government against the State at the beginning of 
the war. ‘lhe State was therefore under obligation to use these 
repayments from the federal government to cancel the war bonds. 
Obviously then these bonds represented only a temporary investment. 

Wisconsin Civil War bonds were not finally liquidated until 
March, 1943, when Governor Walter S. Goodland approved a measure 
1etiring the long-standing obligation. 

A new type of state obligation was introduced in the act of 
April 10, 1865, which authorized a borrowing of not to exceed 
$850,000 on “certificates of indebtedness,” these certificates to be 
paid on or before seven months from date. While this was a short- 
term obligation, a considerable part of the school fund was invested 
in them. 

At the close of the war the State had a debt in bonds and other 
obligations, aggregating over $2,000,000. The Constitution per- 
mitted such indebtedness for defense, though in normal times the 
constitutional limitation was $100,000. Even with the prospect of 
reimbursement from the federal government, the problem of dis- 
posing of the war debt was a formidable one. The problem was 
solved in part by the act of March 22, 1866, “to provide for the 
management of the trust funds of the State.” The school fund 
commissioners, under this act, were directed to exchange the bonds 
and certificates of indebtedness in their possession for a new series 
of certificates of indebtedness, drawing interest at seven per cent 
and “made payable to the proper fund” and “not negotiable or 
transferable for any other purpose whatsoever.” All money there- 
after loaned from the trust funds was to be loaned on such certifi- 
cates. When the secretary of state made his report in October, 1866, 
he inventoried the total certificates of indebtedness as follows: School 
fund, $1,394,900; Normal school fund, $346,000; University fund, 
$101,000, making a total at that time of $1,841,900. 

The secretary commended the wise provision for investment of 
trust funds in these certificates, since among other things it 
obviated the necessity of building up a sinking fund to take care of 
the periodical payments of bond issues. “So long as the bonds of 
the State can be purchased with the surplus of these several funds, 
it is to be hoped that no other source of investment will be sought. 
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It is fortunate that the necessities of the State have forced the 
abandonment of the former pernicious system of numberless loans, 
in small amounts and on most uncertain security.” 

A significant sentence in the act of March 22, 1866, is: “The 
secretary of state shall annually levy a tax sufficient to pay the 
interest on all the certificates of indebtedness” to be issued under 
the provision of the act. Other states of the old Northwest, either 
‘before the war or afterwards, eventually adopted an equivalent 
policy of handling the funds arising from the sale of school lands 
and safeguarded in some such phrase as “‘inviolable trust.” Since 
the necessities of these states, in a war crisis or at other times, 
made them borrowers of large sums, the guardians of the trust 
funds were more easily persuaded to make loans than would normally 
have been true if application were made to financial centers. The 
State assumed a perpetual obligation to pay interest on the loans 
to the credit of the school funds. To pay the interest on this fund 
the State depended almost entirely upon revenues derived from taxes. 
The people pay the taxes, therefore the school fund became more or 
less of a fiction. It existed only in various items in the state’s financial 
bookkeeping. 


Public School System Popular 


The income from the school fund even in the first decade of 
statehood contributed only a small part of the aggregate cost of 
the educational system, and that contribution became increasingly 
less through the years. Thus in 1862 the apportionment of the 
common school fund was approximately $150,000, while the total 
of school taxes raised was $703,000. In 1866 the apportionment from 
the school fund income amounted to forty-five cents per scholar. 
The estimated cost of instruction per scholar in attendance was $5.08. 
’ This cost of instruction per scholar had risen to this figure from 
$1.95 in 1850. In the face of these figures it is clear that the 
people of Wisconsin were committed to a public school system and 
its steadily increasing costs regardless of the fate of the school funds. 
The state superintendent’s report of September, 1866, showed that 
234,265 pupils attended school some portion of the preceding year. 
In 1849, the first year of statehood, about 32,000 attended for an 
average of 71 days, or approximately forty-five per cent of the 
school year. By 1866 the statistics showed that 66.5 per cent of 
those of school age attended an average of 128 days of school. The 
only counties where attendance was less than fifty per cent were 
Kewaunee and Milwaukee. No doubt this low percentage in Mil- 
waukee was accounted for in part at least by the relatively large 
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number of pupils in the parochial schools, which were not included 
in the figures of the state superintendent’s report. Over the State 
at large for 1866 a total of 18,565 pupils attended private schools, 
academies or colleges, or some state institution. At that time Wis- 
consin had a total of 319 private schools, though probably a large 
number of such schools had not reported. 


Courtesy Wisconsin State Historical Society 


TYPICAL STONE SCHOOLHOUSE 


The most notable event.in the educational record for 1866 was 
provision for the reorganization of the University and the Normal 
school system. While the available statistics indicate that the com- 
mon schools were kept open and had little less than normal attendance 
throughout the war period, the activities of the University were 
scarcely above the grade of an academy or public school. During 
the year ending August 31, 1866, the University retained six men 
on the faculty, nearly all of whom had been there at the outbreak 
of the war, including J. W. Sterling, who was dean and performed 
the nominal duties of executive. In 1863 a normal department had 
been organized largely for the purpose of admitting women to 
instruction, and the list of instructors included two women assigned 
to the normal department. During the year ending in 1866 the 
normal department had 128 students in attendance during some 
portion of the year. Up to 1866 the total number of male graduates 
‘from the University was 60; 12 women had also received diplomas, 
from the normal department. During the year ending in 1866. the 
senior class consisted of five, the junior class six, the sophomore class 
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nine, the freshman class 21, and 60 were enrolled in the preparatory 
department and 100 in “select courses.” 

In 1862 the net income of the University was $6,185. This 
figure drew the following caustic comment from Governor Salomon: 
“The State has never paid one cent for the establishment or the 
support or maintenance of the University, but it has compelled it 
to erect the buildings on its own credit, the debt to be paid from 
its own fund.” This was done in violation of the intent of the 
constitutional provisions which set aside the University lands to 
provide a principal fund, no part of which was to be used for 
running expenses or even for building funds. 

One cause of the change from the niggardly attitude of the 
legislature toward the University was the act of Congress of July 2, 
1862, to “provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” To carry out the purpose of the act 30,000 acres 
was to be granted for each senator and representative. To Wis- 
consin which had two senators and six representatives, this grant 
aggregated: 240,000 acres. 

The land grant was accepted by the legislature in 1863, and 
commissioners were appointed to select the lands. Prior to the 
Morrill act of 1862, only one western state, Michigan, had set up a 
distinct college for teaching and training in agriculture. In Ohio 
and in Illinois the agricultural college thus provided became the 
primary nucleus around which the state universities developed. In 
Iowa and Indiana the agricultural land grant was the foundation 
of separate colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. In Minnesota, 
as in Wisconsin, the land grant served to supplement the resources 
of a State University already established. For a number of years 
agricultural education as something to be taught in an institution 
was a subject of considerable ridicule among practical farmers and 
practical citizens in general. A study of the early reports of the 
board of regents might indicate that the addition of courses in 
agriculture to the standard studies of a liberal arts institution evoked 
no great enthusiasm, and was accepted in order to secure the generous 
supplement to the University’s resources. 

The legislative act of April 12, 1866, was described as one for 
reorganizing the University, but was afterwards generally known 
as the “organic act.” After this law went into effect the executive 
head of the University was no longer a chancellor, but a president. 
The University was to comprise a college of arts, a college of letters, 
and professional and other colleges to be added as means permitted. 
' A broad interpretation was given to the college of arts by this act, 
since it was to include courses of instruction in not only the standard 
subjects of the traditional college, but in industrial arts, agriculture, 
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mechanics, engineering, mining, ‘‘and in military tactics.” Section 
4 of the act required that all departments and colleges were to be 
open alike to male and female students; and all able bodied male 
students, in whatever college, were to receive instruction and disci- 
pline in military tactics, the requisite arms for which were to be 
furnished by the State. 

The clear intent of the act of Congress was to make the proceeds 
of the land grant an endowment, and only ten per cent of the 
capital of the fund could be used for the purchase of land for sites 
or experimental purposes. By the organic act Dane County was 
authorized to issue bonds for $40,000 to enable the regents to pur- 
chase lands in the vicinity of the University “for an experimental 
farm.” These bonds were sold at a heavy discount, and the proceeds 
barely covered the cost of the lands which the regents purchased as 
the site for the experimental farm. This purchase comprised 195 
acres west of the University campus, including five town lots near 
the southwest corner of the campus. The cost of this land and lots 
was $27,054. The University grounds proper contained 40.63 acres, 
so that the total grounds after the purchase consisted of 235 acres 
in a single tract. The land was described as having ‘many varieties 
and differences in its soil and location.” The report of the board 
of regents for the year ending September 30, 1866, emphasized 
that the “object in view is the establishment of an experimental 
farm ... and not a model farm.” 

Time did not permit the reorganization of the University during 
1866, and the regents finally decided to open the school on October 
16 with the same faculty as in previous years. The report of the 
regents for 1866 says that great opposition had been voiced on the 
part of ‘educational men and others” to the admission of women, 
and requested the legislature to amend the act of 1866 permitting 
women to enter under special regulations and in a separate depart- 
ment. At that time the total productive funds of the University, 
including those derived from the agricultural college fund, amounted 
to $168,292.55, and the annual income from this fund was $11,780.47. 
This was inadequate even for such a program as the University had 
attempted to carry out in its earlier years. It was in 1867 that the 
legislature for the first time granted an appropriation for the 
University. This appropriation was $7,303.76, to be continued an- 
nually for ten years. 


Chadbourne is Third University President 


The regents in their report of 1866 stated that the presidency 
had been offered to Paul A. Chadbourne, formerly of Williams 
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College, and at that time president of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. On June 22, 1867, Chadbourne formally accepted the 
offer from the regents, and became the first president of the reorgan- 
ized University. At that time no competent person had _ been 
secured for the post of professor of agriculture. Only nominal use 
had been made of the farming land, though five acres had been set 
apart for use by the State Horticultural Society. The only pro- 
fessional department organized up to that time was the normal 
department, set up under an amendment of 1867 to comply with the 
provision of the organic act according privileges to women as well 
as to men. For the school year beginning in 1867 North Hall had 
been set apart for men and South Hall for the women students. 

The year. 1866 also saw the beginning of state normal schools, 
as distinct from the courses of normal training which had been 
conducted in the University and in denominational colleges, with 
subsidies from the State. Sixteen villages and cities over the State 
had put out bids for the location of normal schools. The board of 
regents of normal schools voted May 2, 1866, to locate one at 
Whitewater, where the citizens had offered a site and $25,000 in 
cash. Two weeks later the board voted to accept the offer of 
Platteville of the Platteville Academy and grounds, $1,100 to be 
used for repairs, and $5,000 in cash. Since the Platteville Academy 
was soon put in condition for occupancy, the Platteville Normal was 
opened October 9, 1866, and thus had the distinction of being the 
first Of the Wisconsin normal schools. The building at Whitewater 
was not completed and the school was not opened until 1868. 

The University for twenty years after its founding had a struggle 
for existence and its functions during that time scarcely rose above 
the level of the small college or even of many academies. In the 
first year a medical college was planned, and members of the faculty 
were listed in the annual program, but the project fell short of 
realization. In 1868 a law department was organized, with J. A. 
Carpenter as the dean, with William F. Vilas one of the instructors, 
and with the justices of the Supreme Court promising to lecture 
gratuitously. During 1868 the normal department had become the 
“female college,” separately housed and with a separate board of 
instruction. The first professor of agriculture, and nominally head 
of the agriculture college, was W. W. Daniells, who was appointed 
February 24, 1868, when, as he reported later in the year, “there 
were neither teams, buildings nor tools of any kind upon the farm.” 
During the year a farm barn and a farm house were built, consider- 
able clearing was done, trees were set out along the drives, some 
work was done in landscape IMPROV emer i and one experimental 
plat was planted in potatoes. 
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Sales of the agricultural college lands proceeded slowly. For 
the year ending September 30, 1868, the total sales were about 
7,000 acres, the price approximately $1.25 an acre, and less than 
half of the purchase price was paid in cash. The greater part of 
the agricultural college lands were located in Marathon, Polk, Sha- 
wano and Oconto counties. The total unsold lands of the agricul- 
tural college at this time were approximately 220,000 acres. The 
University still had about 18,000 acres unsold, and the amount of 
school lands still held by the State was approximately 461,000 acres. 
An enormous acreage of swamp land still belonged to the sda 
aggregating over 2,000,000 acres. 
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CHAPTER LII 
LUMBERING—BACKBONE OF STATE’S INDUSTRY 


The populating of Wisconsin had a definite relationship to the 
development of the State’s natural resources. The wild game and 
their furs attracted the first Europeans, and as a result of the fur 
trade the oldest part of Wisconsin from the standpoint of white 
men’s use and somewhat haphazard occupancy was the Green Bay, 
the Fox and lower Wisconsin valleys, and a narrow fringe along the 
southern shore of Lake Superior. The era of the fur trader was not 
ended when mineral deposits attracted thousands of settlers to the 
lead region before Wisconsin was established as a separate territory, 
and what are now Grant, Lafayette and Iowa counties had a pre- 
ponderance of Americans until almost the close of the territorial 
period. Southern Wisconsin lies in approximately the same agricul- 
tural province as northern Illinois, and the same wave of home- 
steading farmers inundated the lands on both sides of the state 
boundary. The resources of the soil and their use in the annual 
production of crops provided the foundation economy for the greater 
portion of the 700,000 people who comprised the population of Wis- 
consin in the decade before the Civil War. 

The fourth great natural resource was the forests. The utiliza- 
tion of this resource was the chief incentive to the movement of 
population into the regions embracing fully three-fifths of the State’s 
area. A map in 1867 shows a vast interior area with only here and 
there the conventional symbols of occupation and development. 
Along the shores of Green Bay and up the valley of the Fox were 
railroad lines and small cities—Oconto, Green Bay, DePere, Neenah 
and Menasha, Appleton, Oshkosh and Portage. From Portage 
across the State to the Mississippi at La Crosse was the railroad 
which virtually coincided with the agricultural frontier of the State 
at that time. Approximately two-thirds of Wisconsin’s area lies 
north of these lines. On the riverways which drain this tremendous 
area were Grand (Wisconsin) Rupids, Stevens Point and Wausau 
on the Wisconsin, Black River Falls and Neillsville on the Black; 
Eau Claire on the Chippewa and Menomonie on the Red Cedar; 
Prescott, Hudson and Osceola on the St. Croix, and at the extreme 
northwest corner of the State bordering on Lake Superior were the 
yillages of Superior, Bayfield and Ashland. 
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In this roughly defined region, omitting those bordering on 
Green Bay or the Fox River Valley, were then twenty-four counties, 
with an aggregate population of about 180,000, or approximately 
seventeen percent of the State’s total at the census of 1870. Some 
of these counties had a population in excess of 10,000, but among 
them were La Crosse and Monroe, both of them on the railroad from 
Portage to La Crosse, and several others like Waupaca, Buffalo and 
St. Croix which were otherwise advantageously placed with respect 
to the transportation routes just described. 

‘Within this area were the forests, the “big woods” which for 
half a century were the basis for Wisconsin’s giant lumber industry. 
Through the territorial and early statehood periods Wisconsin had 
many scores of sawmills, but the lumber cut in them was from the 
deciduous or broad-leaved trees which grew so abundantly in the 
counties adjacent to the lake shore and north to the Wisconsin River. 
The native trees most abundant in the southern Wisconsin woodlands 
were the ash, basswood, black cherry, elm, poplar, hickory, maple, 
walnut and the various oaks. Lumber cut from the logs of these 
trees had an infinite variety of uses, in the making of implements, 
furniture, framework of buildings, flooring and other interior finish, 
but were not durable for the outside or “weather boarding” of build- 
ings. For that purpose the supreme lumber was that cut from the 
evergreen, and the most highly prized of all these throughout the nine- 
teenth century were the white and Norway pines. 

Some of the finest stands of white and Norway pine on the 
American continent were found in Wisconsin. . Type of soil as well 
as latitude seems to have been a factor in prescribing the range of 
the evergreen forests. Scattered groups of these trees were noted in 
Grant and Iowa counties, but the forty-fourth parallel, or about the 


‘latitude of Sheboygan and Fond du Lac, represents the approximate 


southern boundary of the pine woods in Wisconsin. The sandy 
soils of north-central Wisconsin were not inhospitable to these pines, 
but whether the original source of soil was sandstone, granite or 
limestone, practically the entire uplands of northern Wisconsin were 
originally clad with forests of mingled evergreens and hardwoods. 
Hemlock, spruce and cedar held their place in this forest growth, 
but only to be despised by lumbermen as long as the pines were 
accessible to the axe and saw. 

The Wisconsin pineries supplied building materal before the 
Indian title passed from the lands. Schoolcraft in 1820 and again 
in 1880 discovered evidences of trespassing lumbermen in the 
Chippewa Valley. Jefferson Davis was sometimes called the first 
Wisconsin lumberman because he was in charge of a labor detail 
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somewhere on the upper Wisconsin getting out timbers for the 
construction of Fort Winnebago. 

These early incursions into the Wisconsin pineries, and indeed 
those of a much later date, had something in common with the prac- 
tices of the fur industry. The fur trader in a sense opened the way for 
permanent settlement, but while the traders and their auxiliaries 
moved up and down the Fox-Wisconsin valley and out into the 

-adjacent forests for a century or more, they left only two important 
communities to survive, that at Green Bay and that at Prairie du 
Chien. Fur traders had camps, not settlements. A sawmill or 
logging camp had about the same elements of permanence as the 
trading post. When the game was hunted out or the timber cut, 
the traders as well as the woodsmen had to move on to another site. 

A mature tree was a crop harvested only once in the average span 
of human life. Moreover, the forestry practices being what they 
were in the nineteenth century, the cutting of a mature tree usually 
involved the destruction of many smaller trees, and an area, once 
logged over, had to await the slow reproductive process of nature’s 
cycle. In preparing some ‘literature’ for the state board of immi- 
gration in 1867, Wisconsin’s pioneer conservationist, I. A. Lapham, 
inserted a paragraph which was at once a plea and a warning. 

“A due proportion of forest land,” he wrote, “is essential to the 
proper development and for the preservation of the productiveness 
of any country. Forests also have a very perceptible effect upon the 


climate. ... It is:found best, when clearing a farm, to preserve 
a belt of trees around the border, not only for a future supply of 
wood but to secure these climatic benefits... . At least one-tenth 


of every county should remain permanently in forests, to secure an 
adequate supply of wood for the purposes of civilized life.”’ 

Pleas of this kind were seldom heeded by the American genera- 
tions in the middle of the century, though Lapham’s words were 
appreciated when translated and sent abroad to prospective emi- 
grants in Germany and the Scandinavian countries, where the 
regulation of forestry practices had prevailed for centuries. 


Lumbering and Farming Rise Together 


Lumbering did not become a great industry in the sense that 
its aggregate annual output was measured in a billion feet, board 
measure, and its value in sums of many millions of dollars, until 
after the Civil War. As a factor in the development of the northern 
half of the State its importance appeared much earlier. Wheat 
fields, the first symbols of permanent agriculture, had appeared in 
‘the counties bordering on the Mississippi for a number of miles above 
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La Crosse by 1860. In fact, the agricultural frontier had by that 
time advanced practically to the southern edge of the pine forests 
and agricultural settlers were pressing into areas cleared by the 
woodsman’s axe. Along the Lemonweir in Juneau County, a tribu- 
tary of the Wisconsin, were stands of pine that were among the 
first to be attacked and provided lumber for construction at old Fort 
Winnebago during the 1830s. A dam and sawmill were built on the 
Lemonweir in 1843, and four years later the mill site was acquired 
by Gen. M. M. Maughs. After some years Maughs’ mills became 
Mauston, the present county seat of Juneau County. A _ local 
historian divided the early settlers around Mauston into classes, 
the first comprising workmen who came to the mills only for the 
opportunity to secure the temporary employment that they afforded, 
and the second class consisting of immigrant home seekers, who were 
more concerned about the soil and the permanent agricultural outlook. 
The first farms therefore were developed in the southern part of the 
county outside the limits of the pinery, but here as elsewhere a 
close economic relationship existed between the pioneer farm and the 


_ lumbering activities. Summer was the season for farm work, and 


since the pioneer farm seldom produced an income for bare subsis- 
tence, most of the male population worked in the woods during the 
winter, on the log drive in the spring, and in rafting lumber to the 
southern cities after it had been manufactured by the mills. 

This was a process exemplified over and over again in all the 
counties bordering’ the pine district. Adams County, across the 
Wisconsin from Juneau, had comparatively little pine timber, and 
the first trader to establish himself in the county depended largely 
upon supplying the lumbermen farther north. Friendship, the 
county seat of Adams, was primarily an agricultural settlement, 
comprising a group of families who came from western New York 
in 1856. In contrast to many of the communities that developed 
around lumber camps, where most of the first inhabitants were men, 
Friendship from the start ‘‘was enriched with homes, having women 
and children for inhabitants as well as men, and profiting socially 
from the conditions of living which refined associations naturally 
imply and promote.” 

The counties along the southern and western fringe of the 
evergreen forests which in 1860 had populations in excess of 5,000 
were Portage, Waushara, Adams, Juneau, Monroe, La Crosse, and 
St. Croix. These same counties, with the exception of Adams and 
the addition of Trempealeau and Buffalo, both bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi, had at the census of 1870 each more than 50,000 acres of 
improved land in farms. 
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In all these border counties agriculture became established as an 
important interest at an early date. In Pierce County, which 
borders partly on the Mississippi and partly on the St. Croix River, 
wheat was grown from whch was produced flour awarded a prize at 
the World’s Fair in Paris in 1855. All these Mississippi River 
counties had at their back doors supposedly inexhaustible forests of 
pine. However, lumbering was not the primary factor in their 
early settlement. These counties were accessible because of the 
great river. Many of the early settlers were traders of one kind or 
another, who set up posts frequented by the Indians from across the 
river in Minnesota, and they also supplied the steamboat traffic with 
fuel and other commodities. With the development of the lumber 
industry on the St. Croix, the Chippewa and the Black rivers these 
counties were in a position to benefit from the profitable exchange 
of their agricultural products with the pineries. 

The romantic phases of lumbering were confined largely to the 
activities in the valleys of the Wisconsin, the Black, the Chippewa 
and the St. Croix. All these streams flow to the Mississippi. On 
Wolf River and its tributaries, which find their outlet into Fox 
River and into Green Bay, was located what was known as the Wolf 
River Pinery. Pines and hard woods in commercial quantity covered 
all the lands adjacent to Green Bay. These forest resources supplied 
materials for sawmills in the Green Bay district, beginning as early 
as 1809. However, lumber manufacture as a distinctive industry 
did not attain a high level on the Lake Michigan side of the State as 
early as it did in the pineries of the Mississippi River watershed. 
Sawmills came in somewhat gradually as a feature of the normal 
development and hence did not receive as much marked attention 
as did those along the upper Wisconsin, for example. Moreover, the 
early demand for pine lumber along the lower lake shore, including 
Chicago, was satisfied by the numerous mills established in western 
Michigan beginning in the 1830s. 

The Kalamazoo, the Grand and the Muskegon rivers, all of which 
enter the lake not far from the latitude on which Milwaukee is 
situated, had enormous tracts of pine on their banks, and mills were 
cutting this timber for export to Chicago and to eastern cities during 
the decade of the 1880s. St. Louis and towns along the Mississippi 
from Rock Island down supplied a potential market for Wisconsin 
pine lumber beginning as early as 1820. This demand accounted for 
the establishment of some of the early mills along the Chippewa and 
Black while these rivers were still within Indian territory. The 
chief market for the output of the Wisconsin pineries was, in 
addition to that necessary to supply local demand, down and across 
the Mississippi. Pine boards made from trees growing on Wisconsin 
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soil eventually found their way into the construction of houses as far 
south as the gulf and out to the edge of the western plains. 

An understanding of the vast extent of Wisconsin’s lumber 
industry is handicapped by the mystery of big figures. Aside from 
a practical lumberman, few persons have any comprehension of what 
a million feet, board measure, means. On the assumption that an 
average farm house in Iowa or a town home in Missouri required ten 
thousand feet of lumber for framing and exterior walls and roofing, 
a million feet would be sufficient to provide a hundred of such houses. 
An estimate in 1853 placed the output of pine lumber from Wisconsin 
mills at nearly 200,000,000 feet, sufficient to build 20,000 houses of 
the type described in a single year. When the production totals ran up 
to a billion feet, as they did by 1870, the Wisconsin mills were supply- 
ing material sufficient to build houses capable of sheltering half a 
million people in a hundred communities where the tide of settlement 
was running strong in the newer areas of Minnesota, lowa, Kansas 
and Nebraska. In the commercial statistics of the time Wisconsin 
lumber meant white and Norway pine. The range of prices during 
the war decade went as low as less than ten dollars and as high as 
twenty-five dollars a thousand. Even at these low prices the house 
builder did not use all pine, since lumber of other woods was entirely 
satisfactory for framing, rough flooring and other parts of the 
building not exposed to the weather. 


Large Operations in Western Wisconsin 


The trend of the lumber industry after the Civil War was toward 
the familiar pattern of corporation ownership and contro]. Holdings 
were grouped. In 1870 some of the firms operating in the Chippewa 
Valley had timber tracts ranging from 10,000 to 45,000 acres. This 
was only a beginning. The Knapp and Stout interests at that time 
were credited with having 25,000 acres, and three years later their 
holdings had increased to 115,000 acres. By that time this single 
organization employed a force of 1,200 men. Concentration of 
ownership and management worked many changes. Hamlin Garland 
idealized the courage and physical hardihood of some of the pioneers 
in the Coulee country near La Crosse, men who were bent on estab- 
lishing their independence as farmers and who left their homes in 
the early winter to go into the pineries and did not emerge until the 
conclusion of the “spring drive,” returning home to take up their 
tasks of plowing and planting. Thousands of early homesteaders 
in the north-central counties followed similar practices, their ac- 
knowledged vocation being farming while work in the pineries 
was supplemental. Men from the state of Maine—and nearly nine 
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thousand natives of that state were inhabitants of Wisconsin in 1870 
—took naturally to the occupations connected with lumbering, and 
Norwegian immigrants who came to Wisconsin after 1850 also sup- 
plied a large part of the working crews in the logging camps. Some- 
thing of the proud professional attitude of the logger and the river- 
man disappeared as lumbering became systematized and mechanized. 
Workers at the “mills” of the big companies had employment for 
the greater part of the year, and with the introduction of logging 
railroads timber cutting was no longer confined to the winter season. 

Another important change was the concentration of manufactur- 
ing facilities. The new type of mill employed hundreds of workers, 
and the machinery and equipment were capable of turning out a 
‘hundred thousand feet or more daily. An establishment of this 
kind obviously was not moved about as the supply of adjacent timber 
was exhausted. Instead of the sawmill being taken to the timber, 
the timber in the form of logs was brought for distances as much 
as several hundred miles to the devouring saws. A transformation 
occurred in the methods of lumber manufacture not unlike those 
in the reduction of metal ores. The iron ores of the Lake Superior 
region practically from the beginning, instead of being smelted on 
the spot, were carried around the lakes to the furnaces in the Ohio 
Valley. After the Civil War the zinc ores in southwestern Wisconsin 
were transported to the Illinois valley where abundance of coal made 
their reduction more economical. As a consequence of these changes, 
an increasing volume of Wisconsin timber was worked up into finished 
lumber in mills at Dubuque, Muscatine, Davenport and Rock Island, 
cities two hundred miles or more from the pineries. The early mills 
and business headquarters of the Weyerhaeuser family were located 
in the Rock Island district, and the home of the Stout family was 
at Dubuque. : 

“Log driving,” the most dangerous and spectacular feature of 
lumbering, was practiced on the Wisconsin rivers before the Civil 
War, but in the main it was a local operation, involving the move- 
ment of the logs from their “banks,” where they were piled up during 
the winter, down the tributary and larger streams to the location of 
the mills. The reminiscences of old lumbermen who tell of their 
experiences on the rivers prior to the Civil War almost invariably 
refer to the movement of rafts of lumber rather than of logs. The 
“cribs” and “strings” of lumber made up at the mills on the upper 
Wisconsin, the Black and the Chippewa, were moved from the mills 
through the dangerous rapids and on arriving at the calmer waters 
of the Mississippi were put together in “rafts” and thence floated 
to the wholesale centers as far south as St. Louis or beyond. Often 
lumbermen would mark logs with distinctive letters or numbers to 
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indicate ownership. Thus an individual owner could segregate his 
property with the same certainty that branded horses on western 
ranges are traced by their owners. 

Most of the early mills were small affairs. This seems to have 
been true as late as 1870 when the census enumerated 720 estab- 
lishments in the State, with an aggregate of a little more than 
4,000 saws, or less than six saws to the plant. The report of the 
board of public works dated December 1, 1851, contains a letter 
written by a civil engineer describing the lumbering activities on 
the upper Wisconsin: “The Wisconsin River and its various branches, 
from the Portage canal to Jenny Bull Falls [Merrill], a distance of 
167 miles, supplies 78 saws in 48 mills, and annually carry toward 
the market nearly forty-three and a half millions of feet of lumber, 
and about seven millions of shingles; as a single saw in the upper 
portion of the pinery will often average its million of feet a year.” 
Lumber statistics involve huge and rather mystifying figures. 
Lumbermen sold their product at so much a thousand, and a thousand 
feet was the familiar unit. At the wholesale prices prevailing before 
the war, a million feet of lumber, though it provided the basic ma- 
terial for the building of perhaps a hundred houses, represented a 
total value of around twelve or fifteen thousand dollars. The mills 
described on the upper Wisconsin in 1851 therefore had an average 
output of less than a million feet. They were therefore relatively 
small enterprises, involving neither a large amount of capital nor 
extensive equipment and machinery. 

Viewed against modern industrialism, the lumbering industry 
before the war was a small-scale enterprise. The lumberman not 
infrequently, as occasion required, was successively timber cruiser, 
axe man, foreman, log driver, superintendent of the mill, pilot of 
his cribs of lumber to market, and dealer. A prominent and highly 
respected lumber operator at Eau Claire, before the war and after- 
wards for many years, was O. H. H. Ingram. Some years ago was 
published a selection from personal letters he wrote to his business 
partner while he was on prolonged trips down the Mississippi as 
far as St. Louis. Most of these letters are dated in 1859 and 1860. 
After getting his string of cribs out of the Chippewa, he took his 
turn at the sweep for steering, and even in the periods of adverse 
winds at the oars. Then he left his lumber raft and proceeded ahead 
by steamboat to some town where he made arrangements with local 
merchants for supplies during the following season. Arriving at 
St. Louis, he spent many weeks in that city, offering his lumber to 
hesitant wholesalers and endeavoring to secure something better 
than the prevailing prices, ranging twelve dollars per thousand or 
less. When a crib was sold it had to be drawn up on the bank, 
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and the mud and silt washed off the planks before delivery. After 
each sale he remitted bills of exchange to his creditors up and down 
the river and in the East. Whatever his personal views on the 
slavery question, Ingram had his business dealings with merchants 
in a Slave state, and in several of his letters he deplores the agitation 
in the North which was a handicap to amicable commercial relations 
between the two sections. Experiences like those of Ingram provide 
the human interest which attached to the lumber industry as a whole 
when it was an affair largely of individual enterprise. The activities 
of the lumber woods of the North furnished material for an extensive 
literature, and most of the fascinating stories are based in a period 
when the factors involved were not so much capital and equipment 
as of men acting as individuals or in small groups. 

In 1850, according to the statement quoted above, there were 
48 sawmills on the wild and rugged banks of the Wisconsin and 
its tributaries between Portage and the present city of Merrill. It 
is obvious that these mills consisted of a minimum of machinery and 
equipment, only such as could be transported by a crew of men with 
boats struggling up the rapids of the river. A sawmill built at a 
somewhat later date is said to have had only one piece of machinery 
weighing as much as 400 pounds. Some of the earliest crews who 
invaded the Wisconsin pineries undoubtedly had as their equipment 
axes, adzes, and hand saws. One of the most famous lumbermen 
along the Wisconsin was Joseph Dessert, whose experience there 
began about 1844, In his reminiscences he describes the operation 
of the “whipsaw,” which was a familiar implement for sawing lumber 
in the early half of the century in places. where more elaborate ma- 


_chinery could not be installed. The whipsaw was operated by two 


men. The log was placed on a trestle, or as Dessert described one 
in his experience, a platform built overhanging a bank, with the 
end of the log laid upon it so the saw would have a clear field. It 
was cut into boards, one man, the “top sawyer,” working the upper 
end of the saw from the platform, and the other, the “pit sawyer,” 
standing below, with his eyes protected from the sawdust, and 
working at the lower saw-handle. An early improvement on the 
whipsaw was a guide to keep it moving in a straight line. Neces- 
sarily only one plank was taken off at a time, and the total produc- 
tion of such a plant was exceedingly small. Production of lumber 
in the Wisconsin pineries by the whipsaw method never reached a 
commercial scale. The sawmills noted in the early annals of the 
industry on the Wisconsin and other rivers were located on water- 
power sites. Water wheels continued to furnish the motive power 
for sawmilling machinery in a majority of the plants up to 1870. 
Though more than half of the mills depended upon waterwheels at 
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that time, the steam plants supplied considerably more than half 
of the aggregate horsepower. 

These waterpower mills continued to make use of the ‘“‘up and 
down” saws, but the saw was held in a rigid frame, and the entire 
frame was moved up and down, while the log was kept in contact 
by moving it forward on rollers or some other device. The revolution 
of the average waterwheel kept several such saws moving up and 
down at a rate not much greater than could be obtained from hand 
power. An improved type of this saw was known as the “Muley” 
saw. Such saws were operated in “gangs,” and where there was 
sufficient power gang saws using the up and down action cut as 
many as thirty boards at one time. 

A circular or rotary saw was invented early in the century, but 
did not come into general use until after 1840 when a method was 
devised for inserting the teeth individually. The size of timber 
which could be sawed by the circular saw was limited to slightly 
less than half the diameter of the saw itself. Later a double rotary 
was perfected, one saw above the other, both cutting in the same 
plane and thus obviating the fault of the single rotary. A final 
improvement was the band saw, which could be used on logs of 
largest diameter. Both the circular and the band saws were mechani- 
cal improvements introduced when speed of operation was demanded 
in the larger mills which represented the advancement of the industry 
during the years after the war. 


Economic Development Traced to Mills 


The sawmills and their attendant activities constituted about all 
there was of the economic history of northern Wisconsin until after 
1870. In this connection it is important to keep in mind a rough 
picture of the geography of the northern counties. Statistics of 
population in 1870 give to Oconto, Marathon and Chippewa counties 
each less than ten thousand inhabitants. These three counties em- 
brace a territory from which all or the greater part of at least a 
dozen counties have since been carved. Oconto County was then 
the northeast corner of the State, extending up to the Menominee 
River. Marathan County with its present width ran north to the 
state line. Chippewa County included most of the area from which 
have been formed Rusk and Sawyer counties. Ashland, Bayfield and 
Douglas counties fronting on Lake Superior were of about their 
present form and area, and county boundaries in the valley of the 
St. Croix have been only slightly modified since 1870. With less than 
30,000 people in the vast area of the then Chippewa, Marathon and 
Oconto counties, it is evident that population was spread out very 
thin. 
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The status of economic development is also illustrated by some 
of the statistics for manufacturing in 1870. In approximately two- 
thirds of the State’s area in the north and northwest, only two 
considerable items comprise the output of manufacturers in nine- 
teen counties. These items consisted of lumber and flour. The 
few counties in which flour mills predominated over lumber mills 
were Adams, Buffalo and Waushara. Three counties, Douglas, Pepin 
and Wood, had lumber mills but no flour mills. The counties where 
lumber manufacture was the outstanding industry were Calumet, 
Chippewa, Clark, Door, Dunn, Eau Claire, Jackson, Juneau, Ke- 
waunee, Marathon, Pierce, Polk, Portage. The water power that 
actuated the gang saws at one season, at another turned the grist 
wheels. Wheat was usually the first crop grown on the clearings 
left by the loggers. 

Scores of villages and cities in this region had their inception 
with development of water power sites. Many of them retain their 
importance because of industries that have utilized the hydraulic 
power and the natural resources adjacent thereto. This evolution is 
particularly illustrated in the upper Wisconsin valley. The first im- 
portant tributary coming into the Wisconsin from the west is Baraboo 
River, whose course is prescribed by the Baraboo range of hills. 
Here originally were large stands of pine, though this area 
is considerably south of the true coniferous belt. The bed of the 
Baraboo has frequent rapids, on the choicest of which grew up the 
village of Baraboo. Dams were constructed soon after 1840, and the 
power was first utilized for sawmills. The era of lumber manufac- 
ture was relatively short, owing to the sparse supply of appropriate 
timber along the river. In 1851 the milling interests at Baraboo 
invoked the aid of federal authorities to prevent the citizens of 
Reedsburg from interfering with the passage of logs to the Baraboo 
mills. In 1856, along with several sawmills, Baraboo had plants for 
making shingles, laths, for planing lumber, for making flour, iron 
products, and in a few years there developed woolen mills which for 
many years were regarded as ‘‘the industrial foundation” of the city. 

For twenty years or more the logs cut or the lumber sawed on 
the upper Wisconsin in order to reach the mills or market had to 
pass between the sheer rock walls and over the turbulent current of 
the river at the Dells. Men capable of piloting logs or cribs of lumber 
through this defile needed no other qualification for a diploma of first 
rank in their vocation, a diploma equivalent to an ultimate recom- 
mendation as to their skill and resourcefulness. Below the Dells the 
possibilities for development of hydraulic power attracted the atten- 
tion of many early promoters and enterprisers. These early develop- 
ments are described in the reminiscences of Rouget D. Marshall, who 
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was born and grew up in that locality and who from 1895 to 1918 was 
a justice of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. The promoters laid out 
villages on each side of the Wisconsin, the village on the east known 
as Newport, and that on the west as Delton. A ferry was operated 
across the river, plans were made for a bridge, and a charter was 
secured from the legislature to construct a dam for hydraulic power. 
The route of the La Crosse & Milwaukee Railroad as originally sur- 
veyed proposed to make the crossing of the Wisconsin at this point. 
Many of the local inhabitants were convinced that Byron Kilbourn 
deliberately broke his pledges when he changed the route to cross 
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the river two or three miles above, on the site where the village of 
Kilbourn City, later known as Wisconsin Dells, was platted. Kilbourn 
reaped the benefit of the railroad and the power project, while New- 
port faded from existence and Delton became little more than a name. 

Between the Dells and the northern boundary at Lae Vieux 
Desert, the ultimate source of the Wisconsin, the distance by air line 
is two hundred miles. It is characteristic of the Wisconsin to swing 
back and forth, so that with its numerous tributaries it drains an 
immense area. Compared with the Mississippi it has a rapid fall. 
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Between Merrill and Tomahawk in Lincoln County is the Grand- 
father Rapids, where the river rushes over a granite bed between 
granite walls, and in a distance of a mile and a half falls ninety 
feet. Many lesser rapids occur before the river reaches a relatively 
stable level below the Dells. The entire watershed was _ heavily 
forested, and some of the finest bodies of pine were on the branches 
coming in from the West. One of these, the Lemonweir, already 
noted, supplied the water power for Maugh’s Mills, now Mauston. 
Some distance above, but still in Juneau County, is the mouth of 
Yellow River, a name frequently mentioned in the early annals 
of lumbering, but sometimes confused with other streams of the same 
name. Apparently it was on the banks of this Yellow River that 
Jefferson Davis supervised the getting out of timber for construction 
at Fort Winnebago. A sawmill built on Yellow River in 1849 was 
the nucleus around which developed Necedah. Two years later was 
built at Necedah the first steam sawmill in the upper Wisconsin 
valley. 


Mills on the Wisconsin River 


One of the oldest geographical landmarks on the upper Wisconsin 
was known as Point Bas (sometimes spelled Bausse), not far from 
Port Edwards in Wood County. Near Point Bas was Whitney’s 
Rapids, named for Daniel Whitney, one of the remarkable entre- 
preneurs of the early territorial era. Whitney’s headquarters were 
at Green Bay, but the range of his activities seemed to have no 
limit, and among other things he supplied the capital for the con- 
struction of the shot tower at Helena (heretofore described). One 
authority states that Whitney secured permission from the Winne- 
bago and, about 1828, sent a party of workers to “Plover Portage” 
to make shingles. This party was ordered off the Indian country 
by Major Twiggs of Fort Winnebago, and a large part of the shingles 
were either confiscated or burned. Then in 1831 Whitney secured 
a permit from the war department to erect a sawmill and cut timber 
on the Winnebago lands on the upper Wisconsin, and shortly after- 
ward built a mill at Whitney’s Rapids, probably the first mill on the 
upper Wisconsin. This mill, it is to be noted, was much farther 
up the Wisconsin than the later mills built on the Lemonweir and 
Yellow rivers, which were included in the Chippewa territory. Pre- 
sumably the Menominee were more ready to grant privileges to the 
white men than were the Chippewa. In 1836 the Menominee ceded 
a tract of land six miles wide and for a distance of 40 miles north 
of Point Bas. This cession resulted in a rapid influx of lumbermen 
and within two years mills were established at Grand [Wisconsin] 
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Rapids and in the vicinity of Stevens Point, in what is now Portage 
County. 

Stevens Point is at the eastern terminus of a big bend in the 
Wisconsin, and from here the river resumes its more northerly 
course, and some miles above enters Marathon County. Here begin 
a series of rapids and tributaries that have carried some variations 
of the name Bull. The first of these was Little Bull Falls, where 
a sawmill was built in 1839 and from which developed the city of 
Mosinee, whose prosperity from the first has been based on lumbering 
and later its modification of pulp manufacture. Above Mosinee 
was Big Bull Falls, and from the mill at that place the first shipment 
of lumber is said to have been run out in 1841. The village that 
grew up around Big Bull Falls took the name of Wausau. Higher 
up the Wisconsin in what is Lincoln County was Jenny Bull Falls, 
and from its first mill built there in 1849 Merrill derived its beginning 
as an industrial center. 

The waters of the lakes and fishing streams around Rhinelander 
in Oneida County found their way through the Wisconsin into the 
Mississippi. A few miles to the east is the dividing ridge which 
turns the rainfall into the Wolf River system. The sources of the 
Wolf are almost as far north as those of the Wisconsin. The topog- 
raphy of northeastern Wisconsin is such that the Wolf River has 
its course roughly paralleling that of the Wisconsin. With many 
twistings and turnings the Wolf and its tributaries avoid getting 
over into the Wisconsin basin to the west or crossing the watershed 
which would give direct access to Green Bay, and after passing 
on to the south through Langlade County, through the Menominee 
Indian reservation, through Shawano and Waupaca counties, finally 
at Lake Butte des Morts joins the Fox River and shortly afterwards 
Lake Winnebago at Oshkosh. Then with a long loop to the north- 
east, the waters of the Wolf enter Green Bay through the lower Fox. 

Wolf River, like the Wisconsin, has its scenic aspects, numerous 
rapids, and on its watershed grew pine forests that constituted an 
important source of wealth to the early Wisconsin lumbermen. 
Development of the Wolf River district never achieved production 
output measured by astronomical figures as was the case in the 
pineries in the western part of the State. Milling centers grew 
up at a number of points in the valley, but the greater part of the 
forest wealth of this district was converted into lumber at Oshkosh, 
at Fond du Lac, and at the water power sites along the lower Fox. 
By 1870 Oshkosh and Fond du Lac each had a population of approxi- 
mately 12,000, and next to Milwaukee they were the largest cities 
in the State. Oshkosh and Fond du Lac had a broad and well 
diversified industrial and commercial base, but no other single factor 
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Courtesy Dr. F. H. Miller, Wausau 


Bic BULL FALLS, WAUSAU 
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contributed more to their rapid growth during the previous decade 
than the sawmills and planing mills which utilized the logs brought 
down Wolf River. Figures published in the report of the state board 
of immigration, showing the chief lumber producing counties in 
1865, at the close of the Civil War, placed Winnebago County at 
the top, followed in order by Marathon, Eau Claire, Brown, Dunn, 
‘Manitowoc, Fond du Lac, Chippewa and Portage. Other statistics 
for 1866 indicate that Oshkosh was the greatest lumber-manufactur- 
ing center in the State, with an output of 85,000,000 feet of lumber 
and 80,000,000 shingles. Logs rafted down Wolf River were carried 
on to the head of Lake Winnebago to supply the early mills at Fond 
du Lac, which derived some advantage from its location on a railroad 
somewhat earlier than Oshkosh and Green Bay. Fond du Lac had 
a steam sawmill in 1847, and the first sawmill at Oshkosh was built 
in the same year. By 1850 half a dozen sawmills were operating 
at Oshkosh. One of the early mills utilizing water power on the 
Wolf River was one established at Shawano in 1848. Winnebago 
Rapids on the lower Fox was on lands controlled by the Menominee 
Indians until after 1836. These Indians permitted government con- 
tractors to set up a sawmill at the rapids in 1832. After the Indian 
title was extinguished, one of the men who acquired the water power 
at Winnebago Rapids was Governor James D. Doty, this being one 
of many of his far-flung Wisconsin investments. Four sawmills in 
operation in 1844 at Winnebago Rapids represented the industrial 
beginnings of Neenah which, with its rival, Menasha, on the opposite 
side of the river, was destined to derive its chief industrial prosperity 
from its wood- working industries. 

In the northeast corner of the State, with the boundary of the 
Menominee River on one side and Green Bay at the front, the less 
than ten thousand population up to 1870 derived their livelihood in 
part from shipping, boat building, fishing, but the more stable eco- 
nomic resource was the forests of pine and hardwoods along the 
Menominee, the Pine, Peshtigo and Oconto rivers. Oconto and 
Peshtigo supplied opportunity for many workers in the mills which 
converted the logs from the back district, and the finished lumber 
was placed on boats of the Great Lakes lumber fleet, with direct water 
carriage to the central markets and distributing centers at Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. One or two sawmills were operated near the 
mouth of the Menominee prior to 1850, and for more than twenty 
years after the Civil War Marinette shared with Menominee on the 
opposite side of the river the honors of being one of the greatest 
lumber ports on the Great Lakes. 

The statistics of lumber manufacturing took account of shingles, 
pickets, staves, as minor though by no means insignificant items 
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of the total. Cribs of lumber that went over the rapids of the 
Wisconsin and the Chippewa and were formed into rafts to descend 
the Mississippi often carried great quantities of this material as 
“top loads.” Shingle making up to the time of the Civil War, as 
Merk has shown, was a hand process, the shingles being rived from 
the end pieces of sawlogs and other miscellaneous material. German 
and Belgian farmers in the northeastern counties were frequently 
known as “shingle weavers.” An important reason why farmers 
did most of the shingle making was because it was an industry that 
could be carried on at home, during the winter season. Manitowoc 
became the first center of the shingle trade, and from that city 
approximately 55,000,000 shingles were shipped to Chicago in 1859. 
During the Civil War machinery was introduced for making shingles, 
and in a few years Green Bay’s shingle mills were contributing 
more than half of the total product which gave Wisconsin the dis- 
tinction of being the greatest shingle-making state in the Union. 


Rival Interests Clash Over Control 


The lumber industry in the western half of the State, as has 
been noted, went through two somewhat distinct phases. In the 
first the manufacturing operations were conducted within relatively 
short distances of log supply. The second developed the practice of 
driving and rafting logs not only down the Wisconsin River but down 
the Mississippi to mills between La Crosse and St. Louis. Mills at 
Dubuque and farther down the river were cutting logs brought 
from the upper pineries by 1860, but the great development of that 
phase of the industry occurred after the Civil War. It involved 
friction between local mill men and the organizations which were 
systematizing the lumber industry so as to control all its branches 
from logging, milling, transportation, and the final distribution 
extending even to the operation of retail yards. Along the Black 
and Chippewa rivers in particular it was the practice of the mill 
owners to construct “booms” across the stream, thus impounding 
all the logs that floated with the current. Eventually the sorting 
was accomplished in part by the construction of booms that did not 
completely obstruct the channel of the river, and partly by identifica- 
tion marks stamped on the end of each log. Conflicts arose between 
mill owners located on the same stream, but more serious controversy 
developed when local mill men were aligned against the log driving 
organizations whose object was to move logs from the upper rivers 
out into the Mississippi. On the Black River attempts were made 
as early as 1857 to perfect an organization, with legal sanction from 
the legislature, to permit the construction of dams and booms and 
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sorting works, but the proposition was opposed by mill men at Black 
River Falls and at other points on the upper river. Finally in 1864 a 
charter was secured for the Black River Improvement Company, 
which closed off one of the bayou outlets and used it as a pond for 
the assembling and sorting of logs for the local mills about La Crosse. 
Largely as a result of this union of the log-driving interests, the 
traffic in logs at the mouth of the Black increased more than seven 
fold in a single year. 

' On the Chippewa River the southern extremity of the great pine 
forests was marked by the place known as Jim Falls, located about 
sixteen miles above Chippewa Falls. At the falls of the Chippewa 
the river is constricted between deep banks. Above these “dells” 
milling interests as early as 1837 established a sawmill, and around 
this site developed the city of Chippewa Falls. Some miles farther 
down developed the mill center of Eau Claire. In 1860 a bill was 
presented to the Wisconsin legislature authorizing the construction 
of a dam at the Chippewa dells. Then or later testimony of numer- 
ous experienced lumbermen was introduced to prove that a dam 
with a properly constructed “chute” or “slide” would not prevent 
the passing of log rafts or lumber cribs. The men behind the project 
were mill owners at Eau Claire. To the lumber interests at Chippewa 
Falls such a project seemed to menace the future prosperity of them- 
selves and the entire community. Repeated attempts were made 
in the legislature to secure the incorporation of this undertaking 
known as the Chippewa River Improvement and Booming Company. 
The contest came to a climax in 1871 when the capitol at Madison 
was treated to a spectacle of lobbying and use of money such as 
had not been witnessed since the bribery scandal of 1856. As a 
subsequent investigation revealed, practically every legislator was 
offered some cash or other consideration for his favorable vote. The 
bill went through both houses, but was vetoed by Governor Fairchild. 

An equally spectacular clash of interests between mill men and 
log-driving associations was known as the Beef Slough War. Beef 
Slough is one of the two channels by which the Chippewa empties 
its water into the Mississippi. By closing off the lower end the 
slough offered a perfect harbor for the sorting of logs and the 
assembling of them into rafts. 

Mill men on the lower Chippewa in 1866 secured from the legis- 
lature authority to make use of the slough for such purposes. Their 
real object, however, was to prevent log driving associations from 
making use of the same harbor. However, such an association in 
1867 applied for a charter permitting it to build booms and other 
improvements in the Beef Slough. Mill owners at Eau Claire and 
Menomonie then closed up the entrance to the slough and two years 
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later again defeated an application by the logging company for a 
charter. However, in the same session of the legislature a bill con- 
taining a “joker” clause was passed, and it was afterwards discovered 
that this afforded the log-driving interests all the privileges they 
required. Under this legal authority the logging company proceeded 
to reclaim its logs wherever found, but on arriving in the vicinity 
of Kau Claire they were met by a small army recruited for the saw- 
mill owners, and with the county sheriff at their head. Realizing 
their inferior numbers, the log-drivers withdrew without giving 
battle. 
A superior method for composing these local differences appeared 
in 1871 with the organization of the Mississippi River Logging Com- 
pany. It soon acquired the improvements made by the Beef Slough 
Company and also the mills and the holdings of the Chippewa Lumber 
and Boom Company. The process of consolidation was carried out 
largely through the organizing genius of Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
who, though never a resident of Wisconsin, eventually incorporated 
vast timber holdings, mills and various corporate privileges into his 
industrial empire. 


Contribution of Forests to Civilization 


The forest products of Wisconsin contributed immense values to 
material civilization. The pineries of the North furnished unsur- 
passed lumber for the construction of hundreds of thousands of homes 
over the West. The fur gatherers in their time sent out millions 
of pelts and skins to clothe and adorn the titled and untitled in 
America and in foreign lands. The question was seldom raised dur- 
ing the nineteenth century whether any recompense was due the 
region for wealth thus exploited. 

The lumber industry gave employment to many thousands of 
men. Yet the number discovered in the census returns of 1870 seems 
relatively small compared to the total population. Under the head 
of lumbermen and raftmen the enumerators found 2,106, and under 
the head of sawmill operators the total was 4,318, and of shingle and 
lath makers 415 were listed. In the rough competitive system scores 
of men made immense fortunes. Some of these “lumber barons” 
were proud to live out their lives in the state where they had achieved 
success. Some of them were conspicuous for reasons other than 
their wealth. Some satisfied their ambitions by the exercise of great 
power in politics. To others, Wisconsin is indebted for constructive 
service in broadening the social and institutional welfare. 

Timber lands and saw milling operations supplied the foundation 
for Cadwallader C. Washburn’s fortune. Born in Maine in 1818, 
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member of a sturdy New England family, Washburn in 1839 was 
at Davenport, Iowa, teaching school and reading law. In 1842 he 
opened a law office at Mineral Point. For a dozen years or more he 
was associated with Cyrus Woodman, and among other activities they 
conducted a bank with such scrupulous performance of its functions 
that the institution helped to erase the unfavorable record of an 
earlier bank at Mineral Point. After practicing law a few years 
_ Washburn turned his attention to more profitable activity as agent 
in locating government lands. He was one of the first Republicans 
to represent Wisconsin in Congress, elected in 1854. During his 
term he sat in Congress with his brother, Elihu B. Washburne, of 
Galena, Illinois, and another brother representing the state of Maine. 
After the war he served two terms in Congress, from 1867 to 1871, 
and in the latter year was elected governor for the term from Janu- 
ary 1, 1872, to January 5, 1874. Acting for himself and for members 
of his family as well as other investors, Washburn extended his pine 
holdings and interests in water power into the Black and Chippewa 
valleys and far up the Mississippi into Minnesota. He was one of 
the early owners of water power rights at St. Anthony’s Falls 
| Minneapolis] and in 1856 was associated with a younger brother 
in the organization of the Minneapolis Mill Company, out of which 
developed the great flour milling industry conducted by the Wash- 
burn and Crosby families. Washburn, as elsewhere noted, was one 
of the three Wisconsin men who arose to the rank of major general 
in the Civil War. Before the war he had built what was known as 
the Waubeek sawmill in Dunn County. He returned from the war 
to find his property burdened with unpaid taxes and other debts. 
At the close of the war the lumber industry and business in general 
went through a brief period of depression. During that time, Wash- 
burn sold the Waubeek mill, agreeing to take as pay lumber cut by 
the mill at a price per thousand which was much below the market 
price before delivery was completed. Since the profit from this 
transaction enabled him to hold on to his numerous investments the 
cycle of prosperity which followed secured his portion against or- 
dinary vicissitudes. Governor Washburn in 1859 established his 
home at La Crosse. The public library at that city is one of his 
benefactions. He was one of the early donors to the upbuilding of 
the State University. Washburn Observatory on the campus was a 
gift from this millionaire lumberman. He died in 1882. 

The firm to whom Washburn sold his Waubeek mill was Knapp, 
Stout and Company. This organization, which after 1870 was called 
“the greatest lumber corporation in the world,” had as one of its 
original members John H. Knapp, who had come out to Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, fresh from an eastern law school. He possessed some 
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capital, and after a trip of investigation up the Chippewa and the 
Red Cedar Valley invested it in 1884 in pine lands and a sawmill 
at what later became the city of Menomonie in Dunn County. Andrew 
Tainter became a partner in 1850, and the new firm of Knapp, 
Tainter and Company put up a mill using two gang saws and two 
rotary saws. Then in 1853 Henry L. Stout of Dubuque became a 
partner in the firm of Knapp, Stout and Company, which in 1878 
-was incorporated. This firm had its principal milling center at 
Menomonie but altogether it had half a dozen or more sawmills from 
Rice Lake and Lake Chetek in northwestern Wisconsin to Dubuque 
on the Mississippi River. Knapp and Company thoroughly system- 
atized their operations. With many thousands of acres of pine lands, 
they had around their mills at Menomonie the facilities of a balanced 
industrial community, including foundry and machine shop, grain 
warehouse and grist mill, and among other holdings they had a group 
of farms in Dunn and Barron counties, operated stores and had 
lumber yards as far south as St. Louis. 

A member of this organization whose influence extended beyond 
the limits of a highly successful industry was James H. Stout, a son 
of Henry L. Stout. After going to college he joined his father’s 
lumber business in 1868 and remained a resident of Dubuque for 
many years. In 1889 he established his home at Menomonie. Mean- 
while he had become an enthusiastic advocate of technical training 
as a part of public school education and in 1893 he financed the 
first structure used by the Stout Institute at Menomonie. The Stout 
Institute was the first purely vocational school in Wisconsin, at first 
supplying courses in manual training and domestic science for 
Menomonie boys and girls, but later expanding as a training school 
for the preparation of men and women to teach vocational subjects. 

From Wisconsin’s lumber barons were recruited two conspicuous 
figures in state politics, Philetus Sawyer and Isaac Stephenson. The 
latter belongs more particularly in the La Follette era. Sawyer, 
born in 1816, somewhat older than C. C. Washburn, was for fifteen 
years the reputed Republican state boss of Wisconsin. A native of 
Vermont, he was ‘well versed in the rugged technique of the pine 
woods before settling at Oshkosh in 1847. He was one of the cre- 
ators of Oshkosh’s early prosperity as a “sawdust city.” He became 
head of a milling organization that converted the logs brought down 
from the Wolf River pineries not only into ordinary sawed lumber 
but into the finished woodwork, sash, frame and other finished build- 
ing material. This business was the source of his fortune. In 1864 
he had the distinction of being the first Republican over a period of 
years to represent the Fifth Wisconsin district, and served in the 
house for five consecutive terms. In 1881 he was elected to the sen- 
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ate, where he remained until 1893. For many years before his death 
in 1900 his name represented a political tradition in Wisconsin. 
Sawyer repeatedly supplied a living text to the elder La Follette’s 
campaign against boss rule and corruption. 
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CHAPTER LIII 
RAILWAY GROWTH AFTER CIVIL WAR 


The railway map of Wisconsin registered many changes after 
the Civil War. The mileage of railroads in operation increased from 
905 in 1860 to 1,525 in 1870, and in the following decade the mileage 
more than doubled, to 3,155 in 1880. In 1865 the northernmost 
cities with railroads were La Crosse on the west and Green Bay 
on the east. Above Milwaukee none of the lakeshore ports had rail- 
roads except Sheboygan, and there a railroad ran inland only a short 
distance beyond Plymouth. In the following decade the “spurred” 
lines which are the conventional symbols of railroads were extended 
northwest beyond the St. Croix River towards St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis; northward to the south shore of Lake Superior at Ashland; 
and northeasterly to Marinette on the Menominee River, to connect 
with the earliest railroads on the Green Bay side of the upper pen- 
nisula. These railroads in the hitherto undeveloped portion of the 
State were built, in part, to earn the federal land grant, and, in 
part, to secure the heavy tonnage of traffic from the wheat fields of 
the upper Mississippi Valley and to afford access to the timber regions 
and the iron ore districts of the far North. 

In the older and more populous southern counties the railroad 
situation also underwent radical changes though these changes were 
not registered so fully in the superficial drawings on the railway 
map. The changes for the most part were those involved in reor- 
ganization and consolidation. The first cross-state railroad, extend- 
ing from Milwaukee to the Mississippi River at Prairie du Chien, 
went into bankruptcy following the panic of 1857. An association 
of bondholders organized the’ Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien Rail- 
road company which in 1861 took over the tangible property and 
assets, and its conservative managements made the railroad an 
indispensable artery of traffic for the Northwest during the period 
of the Civil War. 

The La Crosse and Milwaukee railroad was also bankrupt in 
1859, and for several years was operated under receivership. After 
foreclosure the property went to the bondholders in 1868, and a new 
company known as the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company 
was organized. The president of this company was Alex Mitchell 
whose distinction up to this time had been based upon his extra- 
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ordinary success in the field of banking. His genius during the next 
ten years as directed to railway finance and organization, made 
him “the railroad king of the world.’”’ Mitchell was elected a director 
in May, 1863, and on June, 1865, became president of the company. 
To him has been given the chief credit for assembling several dis- 
jointed and bankrupt railroads and by the process of reorganization, 
extension and able management making a transportation “system.” 
The Milwaukee and St. Paul Company as a result of court orders 
came into possession of all the property of the La Crosse and Mil- 
waukee on June 12, 1868. At that time it acquired the property 
known as the Milwaukee and Western Railroad Company. This 
consisted of about 80 miles of road from Brookfield Junction, 13 
miles west of Milwaukee, through Watertown to Columbus, and an- 
other road originally known as the Watertown and Madison, extend- 
ing from Watertown to Sun Prairie. This old Watertown and Madi- 
son road after being foreclosed in 1858 was sold to Russell Sage, who 
quitclaimed it to the Milwaukee, Watertown and Baraboo Valley 
Railroad Company. This last named by act of the legislature in 
1861 became the Milwaukee and Western Railroad Company, which 
executed a mortgage on its property to Washington Hunt and Alex 
Mitchell between Portage and Milwaukee. The company now had 
two lines, one running through Columbus and Watertown and the 
other through Beaver Dam and Horicon. Of the latter, the gap of 
19 miles from Columbus to Portage was constructed in 1864. An- 
other bankrupt line acquired by the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad 
was the Milwaukee and Horicon Railroad, which was constructed 
in 1855 and in 1858 from Horicon through Waupun and Ripon to 
Berlin, a total distance of 42 miles. It was essentially a branch of 
the La Crosse and Milwaukee, though built by separate parties. 
The rival road from Prairie du Chien to Milwaukee became a 
part of Mitchell’s system in 1866. Overtures had been made for 
consolidation or for operating agreements between it and the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul, but the consolidation was the result of a spectac- 
ular coup known as the “prairie dog corner.” The prairie dog 
corner was engineered by Wall Street operators in 1865. A single 
brokerage house cornered practically all the common stock of the 
Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien Company (“prairie dog” is the 
approximate English equivalent of Prairie du Chien). The Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Company had to pay a high price for this com- 
mon stock, and then discovered that the control of the common 
stock did not give them a voice in the management of the company. 
That was secured only by further manipulation, including an act 
quietly put through the Wisconsin legislature in 1866. The Mil- 
waukee and Prairie du Chien retained its corporative title until 
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1868, but in the meanwhile from 1866 was a part of Mitchell’s grow- 
ing railroad empire. Along with the property of the Milwaukee and 
Prairie du Chien, the Mitchell organization acquired control of a 
railroad which had been in the process of construction from 
McGregor, Iowa, opposite Prairie du Chien, towards Minneapolis. 
This road was completed to St. Paul in 1867 and at that time the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad existed in fact as well as in name 
as a through route between these two cities. 

In the roads from La Crosse and the road from Prairie du Chien, 
both terminating on the lake shore at Milwaukee, the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul had dominating rail transportation from the lake shore 
to the upper Mississippi. However, at Milwaukee these roads had 
no working physical or contractual connection with the road from 
Milwaukee to Chicago. Alex Mitchell was president of this Chicago 
and Milwaukee Railroad, but his effort to control it for the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul was blocked in 1865 when the Chicago and North West- 
ern acquired the majority of the stock. The Chicago and North 
Western at that time had lines extending from Chicago through 
Janesville, Watertown to Green Bay, intercepting the Milwaukee 
road at two points at a distance about 60 miles west of Milwaukee. 
Both passenger and freight traffic found it advantageous to move 
over the North Western lines to Chicago rather then endure the 
delays and other inconveniences of transferring at Milwaukee. The 
inconvenience was overcome for several years as a result of a tempor- 
ary truce between the basically competitive Milwaukee and North 
Western systems. The two companies in 1868 and 1869 had the 
equivalent of an interlocking board of directors, Alex Mitchell being 
chosen a member of the North Western board in the spring of 1868, 
and upon the death of the North Western’s president in 1869 Mitchell 
was made president of both these giant railroad corporations. After 
1870 the two systems parted company and each worked out its destiny 
upon a competitive basis. The Milwaukee and St. Paul was then con- 
fronted with the necessity of building a line of its own into Chicago. 
In 1871 construction work was done on the 38 miles from Milwaukee 
to the state line and in the following year the road was extended 46 
miles to Western Avenue in the city of Chicago, from which point 
an outlet was subsequently secured to the central business district. 
Then in 1874 the Milwaukee and St. Paul was reorganized as the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company. By the end 
of the year 1876 this company had 665 miles of railroad in Wis- 
consin. This Wisconsin mileage represented nearly half of the 
total mileage of the company, which at that time stood at 1,400. To 
his system of railways in the southern part of the state, Mitchell 
had added in 1869 a controlling interest in the old Racine and Mis- 
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sissippi. In the same year the twelve-mile gap from Madison to 
Sun Prairie was completed, giving the Milwaukee and St. Paul a 
more direct route from Milwaukee to the capital city. Then in 1870 
thirty-three miles of new construction was completed from Kast 
Madison to Portage. 


Extensions in Eastern Wisconsin 


This program of extension and consolidation, as described in the 
preceding paragraph, had at no point carried Mitchell’s railroads 
into the new and undeveloped country comprising the northern two- 
thirds of Wisconsin. At the close of the Civil War the northernmost 
extension of the Milwaukee system were the three villages of Ripon, 
Berlin and Omro. In 1868 one of these roads was extended from 
Omro to Winneconne. In 1871 a line was built from Ripon to Osh- 
kosh. Iron Ridge, a point on the old La Crosse, Milwaukee and 
Dodge Company line, became the starting point for an extension of 
the Milwaukee system northward. A branch line from this point 
was extended to Fond du Lac in 1877. 

What was known as the Milwaukee and Northern Railway Com- 
pany was chartered in 1870 to build from Milwaukee to the lower 
Fox River and thence to Lake Superior. This company’s title was 
later revised as the Milwaukee and Northern Railroad Company, 
and eventually became a division of the Milwaukee system. Con- 
struction was started at Schwartzburg; near Milwaukee, 14 miles 
were built to Cedarburg in 1870, and in the following year 63 miles 
of track were laid from Cedarburg to Hilbert Junction in Calumet 
County. In 1871 also 15 miles of construction work was done between 
Hilbert and Menasha. In 1873 the road was extended 27 miles to 
Green Bay. For a number of years this road was usually grouped 
with the same interests which built and controlled the Wisconsin 
Central. The Milwaukee and Northern was extended to Coleman, 
Wausaukee, from Pike to Menominee River in 1886, and in the fol- 
lowing year from Iron Mountain to Campion. By this division the 
Milwaukee system gained its first access to the forest riches of the 
Green Bay shore and to the iron district of the upper peninsular. 

What was known as the Wisconsin Valley division of the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul had its beginnings at Tomah, another point on 
the old La Crosse and Milwaukee. In 1873 construction work carried 
the new road north for 35 miles to Centralia; 43 miles of construc- 
tion in 1874 carried the road to Wausau. It was extended 19 miles 
to Merrill in 1879, and in 1887 was pushed on into the north woods 
54 miles to Minocqua. Meanwhile in 1877 a branch of 15 miles 
had been built from New Lisbon to Necedah. With the later aban- 
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donment of part of the line from Tomah northward, this link from 
New Lisbon to Necedah became the southern end of the Wisconsin 
Valley division. 

The evolution of the Chicago and North Western Railway in 
Wisconsin after the war is a simpler story: it involved less con- 
solidation and more extension of existing lines and construction of 
new ones. Conspicuous instances of consolidation occurred in 1864, 
with the apposition of the road from Kenosha to Rockford and the 
Beloit and Madison and soon afterwards the gaining of a controlling 
interest in the road from Milwaukee to Chicago. At the close of 
the war the North Western afforded the only continuous railroad 
transportation route from the Rock River Valley at Beloit and Janes- 
ville through Fond du Lac and the lower Fox cities of Oshkosh, 
Appleton and Green Bay. In the decade following the war the North 
Western placed a’ network of lines over the Green Bay district and 
the lake shore territory. The company acquired the road from 
Sheboygan to Plymouth and in 1868 extended it 30 miles to Fond 
du Lac. Construction of 49 miles in 1871 pushed the northern 
terminus of the North Western from Green Bay to Marinette. Dur- 
ing 1871-72 Appleton in the Fox valley was linked to the lake shore 
by a road 41 miles in length to Manitowoc. The following year 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc were bound together by construction of 
25 miles of road. The most important new construction in 1873 
was the 63-mile road from Milwaukee to Fond du Lac. With the 
completion of this line the North Western provided transportation 
by rail for the entire district bordering on Green Bay, the lower 
Fox, the lake shore and the Rock River Valley. 

The North Western Company’s ambitions in the direction of 
the upper Mississippi were checked but not permanently thwarted 
during the brief era in which Alex Mitchell was head of both the 
dominant railway systems of Wisconsin. In 1867 the interest back- 
ing the North Western acquired control of organizations which were 
promoting railroad building under two charters. One of them was 
the Winona and St. Peter, for building a road from Winona across 
southern and southwestern Minnesota towards the Dakota line. 
The other was the charter granted by the Wisconsin legislature to 
the La Crosse, Trempealeau and Prescott Railroad Company. In 
1870 a railroad for the distance of 29 miles was constructed from 
a place called Tower or Winona Junction to the river bank opposite 
Winona, Minnesota. This piece of railroad was sundered by a wide 
gap from the nearest North Western Company’s property. «North 
Western trains had been running from Beloit to Madison since 1864. 
Sauk County as yet had no railroad except where the old La Crosse 
and Milwaukee touched it at the northeast corner, and the Milwaukee 
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and Prairie du Chien passed through the southern edge. The broad 
Baraboo Valley, extending west and northwest for a distance of 
about 40 miles, offered a highly favorably terrain for railroad build- 
ers. Local citizens of the valley took the initiative in promoting a 
railroad along this route, and early in 1870 the legislature granted 
a charter to the Baraboo Air Line Company. ‘The local company 
soon turned over its charter and other assets to the North Western 
Company, and on September 8, 1871, the North Western’s line from 
Madison was completed to the city of Baraboo, providing the first 
access by rail to the picturesque Devil’s Lake area. By the end of 
the year the railroad had been extended to Reedsburg. The entire 
gap of 129 miles between Madison and Winona Junction was com- 
pleted in 1873. Near Elroy the line leaves the valley of the Baraboo, 
gently sloping towards the Wisconsin River, and crosses a succession 
of ridges dividing the source streams of the Kickapoo until it reaches 
the valley of the main tributaries of the La Crosse near Sparta. 
This is a landscape probably unsurpassed for beauty anywhere in 
the hill country of western Wisconsin. To the railroad construction 
engineer it offered problems not encountered in any railroad building 
in this State up te that time. Modern state highway. 71 sets out 
to follow the general course marked out by this railroad. The high- 
way by many windings climbs the steep ridges, and meanwhile the 
railroad disappears from view entirely, and finally emerges in the 
next valley. The construction of this railway involved the cutting 
of three long tunnels. The first of these began at the head of Farm- 
er’s Creek, some miles southeast of Sparta and for a distance of 
3,800 feet, considerably more than half a mile, the railroad burrows 
underground. Tunnels of about half that length were also con- 
structed between Norwalk and Wilton and between Wilton and 
Kendall. 

The opening of this railroad on September 25, 1873, gave the 
Chicago and North Western system direct access to the upper Mis- 
sissippi at Winona and to southern Minnesota. . 


“North Western” Drives Westward 


The North Western obtained more direct access to the Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul through a road built independently. 
The story of how this road was built supplies a sequel to the mis- 
fortunes which overtook the old La Crosse and Milwaukee company 
in its efforts to win the federal land grant. This land grant was 
to be given at the rate of six sections for every mile constructed from 
Portage to Lake St. Croix. The only portion of the grant awarded 
to the Milwaukee and St. Paul, the successor of the La Crosse and 
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the Milwaukee, was the approximate of 160,000 acres, representing 
the construction work for the distance of 61 miles from Portage to 
Tomah. However, this acreage was sold and the proceeds given 
not to the Milwaukee and St. Paul company itself but for the benefit 
of the railroad farm mortgagors who for years had been clamoring 
for some restitution of property rights which they had given to aid 
railroad construction years earlier. The remainder of the land 
_ grant was assigned to the Tomah and Lake St. Croix railroad in 
1863. This company in 1865 was also given the benefit of the 
increased grant made by Congress in 1864 whereby each mile of a 
new railroad constructed was awarded alternate sections of land 
for ten miles on each side of the right-of-way instead of six miles 
as by the earlier act. This road was actually constructed within the 
time limit fixed to the grant, and the amount of land earned by the 
road aggregated 814,831 acres. Curiously enough, the beneficiaries 
of this transaction were the interests which had been defeated in 
the contest before the legislature in 1856, when this “North Western 
grant” was bestowed upon the company of which Byron Kilbourn 
was the head. 

Tomah, mentioned again and again in railroad charters and plans 
for railroads during the 1850s and 1860s, is located close to the 
ancient shore of what geologists call “glacial lake Wisconsin.” To 
the west the topography slopes upward to the crest of the west 
Wisconsin “highland” and then descends to the valleys of the 
La Crosse River watershed. The city of Tomah has had a location 
on a railroad since 1858, and was the starting point of two other 
railroad lines, one of which has been mentioned, a branch of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul constructed up the Wisconsin Valley. The 
location of the southern end of that road was eventually changed. 

In 1866 the name of the Tomah and Lake St. Croix railroad was 
changed to the Wisconsin Railway Company. Construction work 
was pushed slowly, and by December, 1868, the road was in operation 
from Tomah to Black River Falls. In the following year, it was 
extended to Augusta. During these years the west Wisconsin rail- 
way was being operated under an agreement with the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Company. Later when the North Western and the 
Milwaukee companies resumed their normal competitive relationship, 
the west Wisconsin road came under the domination of the interests 
behind the North Western. The entire road was completed during 
1872-73 by extending from Tomah through Black River Falls and 
Eau Claire to Hudson on Lake St. Croix and thence to St. Paul. 
Tomah, as has been stated, was on the Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
road, and the nearest point on the North Western was at Sparta. 
In November, 1872, the west Wisconsin company, claiming that the 
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town of Tomah had not kept its agreement regarding subscriptions 
to stock, sent a gang of men to tear up the rails between Tomah and 
Warren’s Mill, which is about ten miles north of Tomah. In spite 
of opposition the track was removed and the route of the road was 
then shifted so as to avoid Tomah altogether, and after passing 
Camp Douglas, effect a junction with the North Western at Elroy. 
For many years the main route of the North Western to the Twin 
Cities was through Madison, up the Baraboo Valley to Elroy, and 
then through Black River Falls and Eau Claire to Hudson. The citi- 
zens of Tomah made a strenuous protest against the action of the west 
Wisconsin company in removing the track. The legislature in 1873 
commanded the company to relay, maintain and operate this line from 
Tomah to Warren’s Mill. After the Wisconsin Supreme Court had 
confirmed the constitutionality of this act, the company effected a 
compromise, paying the sum of $10,000 for damage caused by its 
action. Then in 1876 the legislature repealed its act of 1873. Since 
then Tomah has been a one-railway city. 

Several other railroad lines besides those included in the North 
Western and Milwaukee systems were constructed or put under con- 
struction during the decade after the Civil War. One of these was 
the Wisconsin Central, which retained its name and identity as a 
separate transportation corporation until the early years of the 
present century, later becoming a part of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie railroad. It was one of the five original unit 
railroads which earned portions of the federal land grants. These 
grants of public lands given by the government as an aid to railroad 
building in Wisconsin totaled 3,652,242 acres. The largest award 
given to any one unit, 839,276 acres, was earned by the Wisconsin 
Central. 

In April, 1866, the legislature divided a land grant authorized 
by Congress in 1864, alloting the alternate sections, ten miles on 
each side, to the Winnebago and Lake Superior Railroad (to extend 
from some point on Lake Winnebago to Lake Superior in a north- 
westerly direction), and to the Portage and Superior Railroad Com- 
pany (to be built from Portage through Ripon, Berlin, Stevens Point, 
and thence to Bayfield on Lake Superior). These two companies were 
consolidated in May, 1869, as the Portage, Winnebago and Superior 
Railroad, and on February 4, 1871, the name was changed to the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad. On July 10, 1871, this company absorbed 
by consolidation the Manitowoc and Minnesota. The three Wiscon- 
sin men primarily responsible for the promotion and inception of 
the road were George Reed of Manitowoc, his brother Curtis Reed 
of Menasha, and Matt Wadleigh of Stevens Point. They and their 
associates secured the financial cooperation of Gardner Colby, a 
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wealthy manufacturer of Boston. Reed and his associates were to 
finance through local subscription the initial costs of right-of-way, 
grading, and all material costs except rails. Over $200,000 was 
subscribed by local communities, and Menasha and Neenah issued 
bonds for $100,000. Colby selected Elizah B. Phillips, a practical 
railroad builder, as his representative in the field. The Phillips and 
Colby Construction Company was organized and took over the general 
contract for the building of the road from Menasha to Ashland. This 
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company awarded the contract for actual construction to sub- 
contractors. One of these was Reuben Scott of Menasha, who built 
63 miles of the road to Stevens Point in 120 days. Ground was first 
broken at West Menasha June 15, 1871, and the first train ran into 
Stevens Point November 15 of the same year. On March 18, 1872, 
construction work was resumed at Stevens Point and by September 
the road was extended 51 miles further to the station named Colby, 
on the western line of Marathon county. 


Ashland Tapped by Rail from South 


Though the charter named Bayfield as the Lake Superior terminus, 
Ashland was selected as a better position on the southern shore of 
Lake Superior. At Ashland construction was started April 15, 1872, 
but by the time winter closed in only six miles had been finished to 
White River. By October, 1873, construction had been carried as 
far as Penokee, a distance of 30 miles from Ashland. At this south- 
ern end of the road, Penokee Gap sprang up and in four years was a 
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lively village, of which nothing now remains. Over this short thirty- 
mile stretch all the limited facilities were overwhelmed with ship- 
ments of lumber and supplies for lumber camps. The fifty-seven-mile 
gap from Penokee to the other end of the road was closed by June, 
1877. In the meantime the Wisconsin Central had made operating 
arrangements to use the line of the Milwaukee and Northern (North 
Western system) from Schwartzburg (Rugby Junction) to Menasha, 
and secured entrance into Milwaukee over the track of the Milwaukee 
‘and St. Paul. Another extension to the Wisconsin Central was made 
in 1875-76 consisting of a new road from Stevens Point south to 
Portage City. Over the Wisconsin Central the populous cities in the 
southern portion of the State were given their first direct access by 
rail to the shores of Chequamegon Bay, scene of some of the historical 
experiences of fur traders and missionaries in the French regime. 
Capital raised under the auspices of the Wisconsin Central built what 
was then considered a palatial hotel at Ashland on the lakeshore, 
and this road initiated the overnight sleeper service from Milwaukee 
and Chicago to the resort district of the north woods. 

Martin, the historian of the Wisconsin Central, blames E. B. 
Phillips for most of the financial extravagance and inefficient man- 
agement that marred the early record of the Wisconsin Central. 
Phillips was pictured as a type of the “railway magnate” who rode 
about over the country in a magnificient private car and showed a 
contempt for the ordinary people along the right-of-way. His per- 
sonal habits were only one item in the construction and management 
costs which were represented as increasing the financial structure 
of the railroad to a point beyond the capacity of its operating reven- 
ues to sustain. 

Nevertheless, the Wisconsin Central was a powerful factor in the 
development of northern Wisconsin. Between 1872 and 1879, on the 
187-mile stretch from Ashland to Stevens Point, thirty-one villages 
were organized. The railroad brought to these communities a stand- 
ard of economic existence much above the level of a lumber camp. 
This railroad like others hastened the depletion of the timber 
resources, and in a number of communities along its route, after the 
era was logged over, the freight tonnage and occupation of the people 
were both gone. The management therefore at an early date formu- 
lated plans to make the Wisconsin Central something more than a 
transportation asset to the lumber industry. The construction of 
the Portage branch, extending 71 miles from Stevens Point, com- 
pleted October 13, 1876, was intended primarily to give the Wisconsin 
Central a convenient outlet for the lines of the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul system. Then in 1880, interests closely identified with the Wis- 
consin Central started construction on a western branch, chartered 
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under the name Wisconsin and Minnesota Railroad Company. This 
branch was built from Colby Junction (Abbotsford) to Chippewa 
Falls and the line, 54 miles long, was completed November 22, 1880. 
This was one stage in the plan to extend the Wisconsin Central 
beyond the St. Croix into Minnesota. Opposing railroad interests 
at Chippewa Falls blocked further western extension for several 
years until 1884. In that year the Minnesota, St. Croix and Wisconsin 
Railroad Company was chartered, and on December 28 of the same 
‘year the extension was completed beyond the St. Croix. The route 
chosen was exceeding rough terrain consisting of “sharp rises and 
deep ravines,” and the bridge across the St. Croix was built at a 
spot where precipitous banks, nearly a mile apart, stood 190 feet 
above the river. In building into the St. Paul area, the Wisconsin 
Central was directly competing with the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad, which retaliated by refusing the former coopera- 
tion in permitting the Wisconsin Central’s through sleepers to run 
over its lines to Milwaukee and Chicago. This forced the Wisconsin 
Central to become a “trunk line system,” and build a road of its 
own from Slinger in Washington County to Chicago. This new con- 
struction comprised 114 miles of track from Slinger through 
Waukesha and through Burlington to Forest Park on the west side 
of Chicago. The road was completed in February, 1886. During 
that and the following year the Wisconsin Central added to its 
potential tonnage by constructing a branch 27 miles long from Mellen 
to Hurley, with an additional seven miles from Hurley to Bessemer, 
Michigan. Over this branch came an enormous tonnage of iron ore 
to the docks at Ashland. 


“The Omaha”—Part of North Western 


The largest amount of mileage added to the North Western system 
by purchase and consolidation was what for many years was given 
a separate classification as the “Omaha system,” more completely 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minnesota and Omaha Railroad Company. The 
Chicago and North Western in November, 1882, acquired a majority 
of the stock of this company with assets consisting of 1,147 miles. 
This company under various names had built several of the early 
railroads in western Wisconsin, including the line from Elroy to the 
St. Croix previously described, with other branches around Chippewa 
Falls, Menomonie. 

The St. Croix & Lake Superior Company was the name of the 
organization to which in 1856 the La Crosse and Milwaukee had 
assigned a portion of its land grant. The company did nothing to 
earn title to any of the land, and after the grant expired by reason 
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of nonfulfillment it was again bestowed and assigned to the companies 
which were eventually consolidated as the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha. Construction work was started near Hudson in 
1871, and during that year carried a distance of 13 miles to New 
Richmond. Successive stages in the building of this road were as 
follows: in 1874 from New Richmond to Clayton, 25 miles; in 1878, 
Clayton to Cumberland, 18 miles; in 1879, from Cumberland a dis- 
tance of 26 miles beyond Spooner. From this point construction 
work was continued on two branches, one leading toward Bayfield 
and the other toward Superior. The Bayfield branch was built, 38 
miles in 1880 to Cable, in the next two years 30 more miles to a point 
north of Mason, and in 1883 completed 28 miles to Bayfield. From 
the junction point, subsequently known as Trego, the Superior branch 
was constructed a distance of 61 miles in 1881 and 1882 to Itasca. 
As a result of this construction, including the branch to Bayfield, the 
corporation was awarded 1,288,209 acres from the adjacent alternate 
sections, comprising some of the finest timber land in northwestern 
Wisconsin. 

One railroad built in the decade after the war, and without the 
benefit of land grants, had an east-west direction instead of the pre- 
vailingly north and south tendency of the roads just described. 
Running almost through the center of the State, it roughly paralleled 
the two older cross-state railroads much farther south, and built 
before the war. Known for many years as the Green Bay & Western, 
when chartered in 1866 it was the Green Bay & Lake Pepin Railroad 
Company, and still later became the Green Bay & Minnesota. Its 
chief promoters were Green Bay men. The first stage of construction 
during 1871 carried the line from Fort Howard (Green Bay) to New 
London, a distance of 39 miles. Here the road intersected the Wolf 
River and its tributaries and provided a short cut for the timber 
products of that valley to the mills and shipping facilities at Green 
Bay. Construction during the following year carried the road a 
distance of 109 miles to Merrillan, and in 1873 it was extended 61 
miles to Marshland, and in the following year the short gap of three 
miles to East Winona was closed. Later arrangement was made to 
use the “Winona cutoff,’ and in 1876 the construction of six addi- 
tional miles brought the road from Onalaska to La Crosse. 

By 1880 the main features of Wisconsin’s railway system had 
been established. However, the total railway mileage was more than 
doubled in the succeeding three decades. More than 2,000 miles were 
added between 1880 and 1890, and nearly a thousand miles more by 
1900 and still another thousand by 1910. Since 1910 railway mileage 
in Wisconsin as in other states has either been practically stationary 
or decreasing. 
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CHAPTER LIV 
BOOM ON THE GOGEBIC 


Mining has been an important industry in Wisconsin from terri- 
torial days to the present, and at times has been among the chief 
- industries of the State. It was the first important and distinctive 
activity to follow the fur trade era and the transfer of the Northwest 
Territory from British to American hands. Lead mining came first 
and led to a sudden and substantial settlement of several counties in 
southwestern Wisconsin whose intelligent and enterprising popula- 
tion for a time wielded the chief influence in territorial and state 
building. 

Of greater commercial importance than the lead mining of early 
days has been that of iron mining, an industry chiefly carried on in 
northern Wisconsin, whose deposits are part of the greatest iron 
ore region of the world, a deposit stretching from northern Michigan 
across northern Wisconsin and into Minnesota and sometimes desig- 
nated as three great chains, the Menominee range in northern Michi- 
gan, the Gogebic in Wisconsin and the Mesaba in Minnesota. In the 
same region in Michigan are copper deposits that have yielded up 
great quantities of ore. 

The beginnings of lead mining in Wisconsin have been previously 
described, but a brief recapitulation may be given. Lead was reported 
as early as 1700, and Jonathan Carver tells of finding lead ore in 
1766 in the Indian village on the Wisconsin River near the site of 
the present Prairie du Sac. The Frenchman Dubuque did some min- 
ing about 1800, but little was done until about 1820 when a post was 
established on Fever River at the present site of Galena, Illinois. 
In 1807 Congress withdrew the mineral lands from sale but made 
leases for mining. In 1821 the steamer Virginia brought a large 
party from the South to mine and ship ore. Much mining followed. 
In 1840 Congress put mineral lands on the market at $2.50 per acre. 
The Indians still claimed much of the territory and honest miners 
paid the Indians when going outside government limits, but lawless 
miners did not always do so and thus caused much bad feeling. 


Prosperity Comes to the Prospector 


The most prosperous period of mining was between 1840 and 
1852. It is estimated that 458,997,251 pounds of lead worth 
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$18,329,885 were mined and sold in that time, of which 90 per cent 
came from Wisconsin. The discovery of gold in California in 1849 
drew many miners westward and the lead industry declined. It was 
revived during the Civil War when improved methods of mining took 
the place of the surface mining which had been comparatively easy 
in the driftless area. During the war, however, it was found “dry- 
bone,” and blackjack could be smelted with profit in the production 
of zinc, so that the mining of these products grew by leaps and 
bounds. By 1872 more than 27,000,000 pounds of “drybone” and more 
than 16,000,000 pounds of blackjack were mined in a year. 

The first zine ore to be mined in the district was zinc carbonate. 
This was about 1862. Zinc “‘sulfide’ mining began in 1875. The 
“sulfide” ores lie deeper than the carbonate and so require more equip- 
ment than was needed in early day mining. The ores of the district 
consist of zinc sulphide, iron sulphide, lead sulphide and limestone. 
These are separated by crushing, flotation, magnetizing and roasting 
processes. Furnaces are installed wherein the ores are roasted with- 
out any other fuel and without any additional heat than that produced 
by the burning sulphur, which produces sulphuric acid, the most im- 
portant acid known to commerce. The roasting company at Cuba 
City produces annually about 20,000 tons of 66° sulphuric acid. 
All the ore mined is utilized for some specific purpose: limestone for 
road surfacing, land dressing and cement, and lead, zine and sulphur 
are used in scores of manufactured products. Four mills are in 
operation in the region, those of the Vinegar Hill Company, the 
Dodgeville Mining Company, the Chestnut Hill Zine Company, and 
the W. E. Faithorn Company. In 1940 they rendered approximately 
1,200 tons of ore a month, with an equivalent of 700 tons of zine 
metal monthly, while in 1942 they rendered 2,300 tons monthly with 
a zinc metal equivalent of 2,000 tons. 

In the past half century only moderate lead mining has been 
carried on, with some increase at war times. Mineral Point, in 
Iowa County, was the chief leading mining center and the virtual 
capital of the nascent territory, as here the first territorial officials 
were sworn in July 4, 18386. 

Indian mining of copper in the Lake Superior region is of some 
antiquity, as indicated by the many copper spear points and other 
implements found, and the fact that trees have grown over their 
old pits for more than 500 years. The Indians used heat and water 
to disintegrate the ores and then fashioned them with heat. 


Iron Mining Beginnings 


Before 1870 iron mining was carried on in a small way at Iron 
Ridge, in Dodge County, and at North Freedom, near Baraboo. At 
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first only a low grade of ore was found, but with improved mining 
since 1900 much high grade ore has been mined. 

With the finding of rich deposits of iron in the Gogebic range in 
northeastern Wisconsin in 1872, a new era in mining was to set in 
and with production that was to be on a scale exceeding the most 
optimistic expectations. Increase A. Lapham, when state geologist, 
had expressed the belief that iron ore would be found in that region, 
and Professor Roland D. Irving of the University of Wisconsin later 
verified the prediction. One Captain Nat. D. Moore, while exploring 
the Penokee Gap in 1872, made the first announcement of the dis- 
covery of ore, near Bessemer, Michigan. Iron mining was developed 
on a broad scale in upper Michigan before it spread into Wisconsin. 
A great chain of mines was opened on the Menominee range, includ- 
ing the Vulcan, in 1873, the Cyclops, the Norway and the Chapin. 
By 1881 mining was pushed westward into what is now Florence 
County, Wisconsin, with the extension of the railroad. Here was 
opened the Florence mine, so named (as was Florence County also) 
in honor of Mrs. Florence Hulst, whose husband, Nelson Powell Hulst, 
engineer, opened and developed nearly all these mines. Hulst, who 
through a half century directed the operations of iron companies 
in the North, was described at his death in 1923 as “the greatest 
American authority on iron.” Headquarters of these operations for 
a considerable time were at Milwaukee, where great roller mills were 
established. 

Colonel Moore, the early prospector, after entering land and 
forming development companies became manager of the Penokee & 
Gogebic Development Company. In time the Gogebic deposits were 
found to extend along the Penokee range westward across Iron 
County and to an extent Ashland and Bayfield counties, Wisconsin. 
Shipment of ore by the Great Lakes began and has developed into 
a great industry. 


Gogebic Boom Ruins Investors 


These discoveries led in the early ’80s to a speculative craze that 
resembled in a smaller way the great Mississippi Bubble of French 
history of 200 years before. As in the former instance, thousands of 
people were seized with a speculative mania in which many were 
reduced to pauperism through losses that quickly followed. This 
was the so-called “Gogebic Boom.” The craze began in 1885 and 
by the end of 1887 the great crash had come. Chief figure in the 
promotional booming of the region was John E. Burton of Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, a life insurance agent, of exceptional resource- 
fulness, who began operations in the Gogebic in 1885 and who soon 
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had eleven big mining properties in hand. With practically no 
restrictions at the time against the sale of fictitious securities, thous- 
ands of people, rich and poor, were led to buy Gogebic and other 
mining stocks at fabulous rates. A stock exchange was opened in 
Milwaukee, another in Ashland, and Gogebic stocks were regularly 
quoted in New York. As in other mining booms, new towns sprang 
up as if by magic. Hurley, in Iron County, jumped from a small 
village of log houses to a city of brick buildings and stores. <A 
newspaper, the Gogebie Iron Tribune was started to boom the region 
and its great possibilities of wealth. Special trains bringing invest- 
ors, settlers and tourists were run from Milwaukee, Chicago and 
Cleveland, and it is estimated 15,000 people had located there in a 
year. Also in a year, from October, 1885, to October, 1886, Gogebic 
stocks rose from 100 to 1,200 per cent in some instances. Burton 
was quickly rated a millionaire, with an income of over $75,000 
‘a year. He had 40 buildings under construction at one time, includ- 
ing a large hotel at Hurley. This hotel, the finest in the State outside 
of Milwaukee, was formally opened with a banquet attended by 
Governor Rusk, Lieut. Gov. Sam §S. Fifield, and other notables. 
Twenty-two companies were formed for operations on the range, 
with a reported capital of $40,000,000. 

Then very suddenly the speculative craze began dying down. 
Because of the difficulties of mining and transportation in a new 
country, returns could not be expected at once. Many investors 
began reselling their stock, and when that began in earnest stocks 
declined rapidly in value until there were no buyers for even the 
holdings of a Burton or a Moore. Before the end of 1887 the boom 
was over. 

But while thousands of investors lost their all, big returns were 
to follow for the companies and individuals that survived and were 
shrewdly content with the slower processes of normal development, 
as the wealth in ore was really present and in quantities to have 
repaid all investors. 

The Mesaba range in Minnesota, north and west of the present 
city of Duluth, Minnesota, with its richer deposits than those of 
the Menominee and Gogebic ranges, also drew attention and money 
from the Wisconsin and Michigan mines, causing the latter to slow 
down production. Eastern mining interests soon began securing 
a foothold in the new fields. Jay Cooke, one of the financiers of 
the Civil War, visited the region, as did representatives of the 
Carnegie interests. Eventually many of the mining properties were 
to become merged in the United States Steel Corporation, the Carne- 
gie organization. The age of steel was on, with its expanding rail- 
roads, its ore liners and battleships, its skyscrapers, its great ore 
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docks at Duluth, Ashland and Superior, its mighty smelters, its 
fleets of ore and wheat-bearing steamers, with their cargoes of iron 
eastward-bound and returning with coal from the East in exchange. 


War Stimulates Production 


Under the stimulus of war the production of iron in the Lake 
Superior district in modern times has almost doubled that of some 
years ago. The total output of the district in 1942 was 93,495,392 
long tons (2,240 lbs.). By far the greater part of this came from 
Minnesota where surface mining with steam shovels can be increased 
more rapidly than underground mining. Production figures in net 
tons (2,000 lbs.) for 1941 follow: Wisconsin (Gogebic range), 
1,608,581; Minnesota, 70,281,015; Michigan, 16,431,735; total for 
1941, 88,821,331 tons. In comparison, the 1942 production figures 
are: Wisconsin, 1,705,000 tons; Minnesota, 838,713,000; Michigan, 
17,795,000; total, 103,213,000 tons. 

Only two iron mines are now (1944) in operation in northern 
Wisconsin, the Montreal mine, Montreal, Wisconsin, and the Cary 
mine, Hurley, Wisconsin. The Montreal mine produced 1,112,347 
gross tons in 1942; the Cary mine 429,176; total, 1,541,523. The 
Cary mine, being a newer one, is expected to become a greater pro- 
ducer. The Montreal mine is owned by the Montreal Mining Com- 
pany, with the Oglebay, Norton Company as agents and manager; 
the Cary mine by the Odanah Ore Company, with Pickands, Mather 
& Company as agent. Almost the entire iron production of the 
region currently is subject to war demands. 

The iron boom coupled with the lumbering activities stimulated 
a rapid development in northern Wisconsin. Railroads were extended 
to Lake Superior ports, giving rise to such northern cities as Ash- 
land and Superior. To this day the ore ships leaving Superior for the 
“Soo,” with their trails of smoke stretching across the sky marking 
the route of passage, are one of the picturesque scenes on Lake 
Superior in the spring, summer and fall months. 
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CHAPTER LV 
WIND, FIRE AND FLOOD 


Wind, fire and flood have taken a heavy toll of life and property 
in Wisconsin in the course of the first century of the State, more 
particularly in the decades immediately following the Civil War. 
Chief of the disasters of nature was the great Peshtigo fire of 
October, 1871. This fire, while it raged over much of a half dozen 
counties of northeastern Wisconsin, has been designated as the- 
“Peshtigo fire,” since the destruction of life and property was 
greatest at the little city of Peshtigo, situated in Oconto County 
several miles south of Marinette. All but one building of the city 
was destroyed by the flames, while hundreds of square miles of pine 
woods and farms were laid waste in the counties of Oconto, Shawano, 
Brown, Kewaunee, Door, and Manitowoc. At the time, Peshtigo 
had a population of 1,200, together with some 300 additional laborers 
who had just arrived. It is estimated that a thousand human lives 
were lost in the holocaust, while hundreds were injured or made 
ill by fire, smoke, accident, exposure, or hunger. 

A long summer and fall drouth had made conditteng extremely 
dangerous as to fire perils in northern Wisconsin preceding the 
conflagration. Smoldering fires were everywhere breaking out in 
many counties, and farmers, woodsmen, sawmill forces and city 
people all had worked feverishly for a month to prevent the spread 
of flames, chiefly by digging ditches to restrict local fires. A month 
preceding the great fire Peshtigo had been threatened by forest fires 
from three sides, but shifting winds saved it. On Sunday, October 8, 
a strong hot, south wind unloosed a veritable explosion of flame, 
which swept like a hurricane of fire over a great area. The very 
air seemed to be on fire as frequently trees burned from the top 
down. The storm of fire was accompanied by a frightful roaring 
which drowned all other sounds and which with the pall of black 
smoke created a panic of indescribable horror. For two days the 
terror continued, and almost the only inhabitants who escaped death 
were those who submerged themselves in the cold waters of the 
river and survived this ordeal. 


Priest Chronicles Great Peshtigo Fire 


Many accounts of the great fire have been written or related by 
survivors, notably one by Charles D. Robinson, a Green Bay editor 
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of the time. Most complete and graphic of all accounts of the 
catastrophe was one published three years later at Montreal by 
Rev. Fr. P. Pernin, Catholic priest in Peshtigo at the time. It was 
Father Pernin who was chiefly instrumental in getting the distracted 
people to submerge themselves. in the river for safety. There they 
were joined by large numbers of animals, wild and domesticated, 
who were also driven into the water by the onrushing wall of flame. 
Extracts from his book of 102 pages were published in the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History in 1918 under the title, “The Finger of God Is 
There.” A few extracts from his account will convey some idea of 
the terrible scene and the desperate panic of the victims caught in 
the fiery trap: 
. The air was no longer fit to breathe, full as it was 
of sand, dust, ashes, cinders, sparks, smoke, and fire. 
It was almost impossible to keep one’s eyes unclosed, 
to distinguish the road, or to recognize people, though 
the way was crowded with pedestrians, as well as ve- 
hicles crossing and crashing against each other in the 
general flight. Some were hastening towards the river, 
others from it, whilst all were struggling alike in the 
grasp of the hurricane. A thousand discordant, deafen- 
ing noises rose on the air together. The neighing of 
horses, falling of chimneys, crashing of uprooted trees, 
roaring and whistling of the wind, crackling of fire as 
it ran with lightning-like rapidity from house to house— 
all sounds were there save that of the human voice. 
People seemed stricken dumb by terror... . 
The banks of the river as far as the eye could reach 
were covered with people standing there, motionless as 
statues, some with eyes staring, upturned towards 
heaven, and tongues protruded. The greater number 
seemed to have no idea of taking steps to procure their 
safety, imagining, as many afterwards acknowledged to 
me, that the end of the world had arrived and that there 
was nothing for them but silent submission to their 
fate. Without uttering a word . . . I pushed the 
persons standing on each side of me into the water. 
One of these sprang back again with a half smothered 
cry. . . . I caught him again and dragged him out 
with me into the river as far as possible. At the same 
moment I heard a splash of the water along the river’s 
brink. All had followed my example. It was time. 
. . . Once in water up to our necks, I thought we 
would at least be safe from fire, but it was not so; the 
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flames darted over the river as they did over land; the 
air was full of them, or rather the air itself was on 
fire. Our heads were in continual danger. It was only 
by throwing water constantly over them and our faces, 
and beating the river with our hands, that we kept the 
flames at bay. Clothing and quilts had been thrown 
into the river, to save them, doubtless, and they were 
floating all around. I caught at some that came within 
reach and covered with them the heads of the persons 
who were leaning against or clinging to me. These 
wraps dried quickly in the furnace-like heat and 
caught fire whenever we ceased sprinkling them. .. . 

The things went well enough with me during the first 
three or four hours of this prolonged bath, owing in 
part, I suppose, to my being continually in motion, 
either throwing water on my own head or on those of 
my neighbors. 

It was not so, however, with some of those who were 
standing near me, for their teeth were chattering and 
their limbs convulsively trembling. Reaction was set- 
ting in and the cold penetrating through their frames. 
Dreading that so long a sojourn in the water might be 
followed by severe cramps, perhaps death, I endeavored 
to ascend the bank a short distance, so as to ascertain 
the temperature, but my shoulders were scarcely out 
of the river, when a voice called to me: “Father, be- 
ware, you are on fire!” ... 

There is an end to all things here below, even mis- 
fortune. The longed-for moment of our return to land 
was at length arriving, and already sprinkling of our 
heads was becoming unnecessary. I drew near the 
bank, seated myself on a log, being in this manner only 
partly immersed in the water. Here I was seized with 
a violent chill. A young man perceiving it threw a 
blanket over me which at once afforded me relief, and 
soon after I was able to leave this compulsory bath in 
which I had been plunged for about five hours and a 
half. 

At the same time the Peshtigo fire was raging occurred the 
great fire which largely destroyed the city of Chicago, and the two 
disasters stirred the people and public officials of the State to 
measures of relief as they had never been before. The response 
came with creditable promptitude. An incident of hundreds of its 
kind may be cited. Jesse S. Meyers, a prominent Civil War veteran, 
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was working on a church at Mt. Vernon, Dane County, when a 
messenger on horseback arrived and announced that Chicago was 
burning and that clothing and relief for its victims were direly 
needed at once. Meyers and his helpers dropped their tools at once 
and, like Paul Revere of old, rode all night through the country- 
side gathering clothing and food to be rushed to the stricken city. 
Governor Fairchild and other state officials visited the burned Pesh- 
tigo area and took prompt measures to relieve the threat of hunger 
. that faced the survivors, while thousands of dollars and quantities 
of clothing and supplies were contributed by the people of the State. 
Even the government of Belgium and the people of Great Britain 
and Holland joined in the contributions for relief. 

The conflagrations in Chicago and northern Wisconsin spread a 
pall of smoke and dust over much of the State and caused much 
apprehension in places. Smoke from the Chicago fire was visible 
as far north as Madison, Wisconsin, 180 miles away, and the Dane 
County board of supervisors appointed a special watchman who 
resided in the courthouse for several months to guard it against 
possible destruction by fire. 


Newhall House Fire Claimed Scores 


Most tragic of. single building fires in the history of the State 
was that which destroyed the Newhall House in Milwaukee, January 
10, 1883, when 78 persons lost their lives. The Newhall House, 
built in 1857, was the largest hotel in Milwaukee. Like the Lady 
Elgin lake fire of 1860, the Newhall House fire had its plaintive 
commemoration song which was long a popular favorite. 

Incidentally the destruction of Chicago’s business district in 1871 
was to result in the upbuilding of the great brewery industries of 
Milwaukee, which were to give the “cream city” a peculiar fame and 
great prosperity down to the present time. 

Many other cities of Wisconsin have had fires that almost wholly 
destroyed them. In 1866 the city of Hudson, St. Croix County, suf- 
fered the loss of its business section and many homes. Other north- 
ern Wisconsin cities visited by destructive fires have been Oshkosh, 
1875; Marshfield, 1887; Antigo, 1893; Fifield, 1893; Phillips, 1894. 

On December 1, 1884, Science Hall at the University of Wisconsin, 
built in 1877 at a cost of $80,000, was destroyed, together with the 
Lapham and other collections. 

The most destructive fire in the history of Milwaukee broke out 
October 28, 1892, when an area of sixteen city blocks was destroyed 
on the east side in the vicinity of the Chicago & North Western sta- 
tion. The property loss was estimated at about $4,500,000. 
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In July, 1894, many counties of northern Wisconsin suffered great 
timber losses through extensive forest fires. Other like fires have 
raged since. 

On February 27, 1904, the greater part of the State Capitol at 
Madison was destroyed by fire. This led to the eventual building of 
the present Capitol, which was completed in 1917. 

In the Iroquois theater fire in Chicago, December 30, 1903, 30 
residents of Wisconsin lost their lives. 


University Studies Tornado of 1878 


Wisconsin is not in the “cyclone belt,’’ hence has not had many 
greatly destructive storms. In a cyclone in Vernon County in June, 
1865, 17 lives were lost, while one near Hazel Green, Grant County, 
in August, 1872, took a toll of nine lives. Eleven persons were 
drowned in Green Lake in 18738 through a sudden storm. 

One of the most destructive tornadoes in Wisconsin was that of 
May 23, 1878, which took a toll of 22 lives. It began near Mineral 
Point and moved eastward across the southern part of Iowa County 
and the southern tier of townships in Dane County and on eastward. 
Except for a portion of Mineral Point it struck no cities or villages, 
but farm destruction was very great. In the town of Primrose, 
Dane County, it passed over a portion of the La Follette farm and 
missed by but a few rods the buildings on the place. The destruction 
in Primrose was terrific and three lives were lost. Following the 
storm the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin instructed 
Prof. W. W. Daniells to make a scientific study and report on the 
wind velocity and other aspects of the storm. The chief study was 
“made in Primrose. 

In a published report, with several full-page drawings, entitled 
‘Wisconsin Tornadoes,’ Dr. Daniells said: 

The storm which swept over central Iowa, northern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin, the afternoon of May 
23, 1878, was accompanied by a tornado extending 
nearly across Wisconsin, which for extent and violence 
surpassed any storm before recorded in the history of 
the state. 

The core of the storm was of the whirlwind variety and its width 
of destruction was from 15 to 85 rods. It appears to have traveled 
from the west in the upper air for some time before coming to 
earth in western Iowa County. A high gale preceded the body of 
the tornado, which was retarded by the ground resistance. This 
gale blowing higher than the tornado helped to scatter its debris 
far and wide. A school register from Mineral Point was found near 
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Marshall, eastern Dane County, 70 miles away, and deeds from 
Mineral Point were later picked up at Middleton, Dane County. 
The storm passed nine miles south of Madison, but papers and other 
debris fell in the city. A deluge of rain and hail followed the tornado, 
an hour behind in some places. Hailstones in Primrose were as large 
as four inches in circumference. The black cloud accompanying the 
tornado was largely made up of dust and mud gathered up by the 
wind. This mud was driven so hard against trees and rocks that 
’ it took four months for the rain to wash it off. 

The storm worked some of its most fantastic fury at the John 
Osmundsen place in Primrose, although this was on the outer edge 
of the tornado. Mr. Osmundsen was helping his family into the 
cellar, holding a child by each hand, and with a 12-year-old daughter, 
Helena, behind him when the frame house was suddenly lifted off 
its foundation and carried above a grove of oak trees 40 feet high. 
Here the house broke into three parts, one part going north, one 
part west and one east in the whirlwind. All escaped injury except 
the older daughter, who had an arm broken in three places. One 
of the horses, which had just been stabled, was found on his back 
in the cellar of the house; the other horse was found hanging a 
prisoner in a bent-over tree. 

An iron pump with 46 feet of zinc pipe was pulled out of the 
ground and carried 15 rods away. A lumber wagon was broken 
to pieces and a rim and tire were found hanging in a tree, with the 
tire broken in two places. House beams were driven several feet 
into the earth and great trees were uprooted, falling in all directions. 

The Ketchum house across the road from Osmundsen’s was taken 
up bodily and set down in a grove. The Ole Osmundsen farm home, 
adjoining La Follette’s, was just across a small creek from John 
Osmundsen’s yet escaped destruction. At the Barton farm north 
of Osmundsen’s, milk cans, pails and other movables were whirled 
along with the wind although a half mile from the tornado proper. 
At the next farm a horse was nearly smothered with oats from a 
ruined granary above, while two excited dogs fought a battle through 
the storm. Such were some of many like freak aspects of the storm. 

The tornado struck Iowa County about 3:30 P. M. and reached 
Milwaukee, as a high wind, in three and seven-tenths hours, covering 
a distance of 128 miles in that time. The velocity of the wind at 
Milwaukee was 48 miles an hour, but the speed of the tornado was 
from 30 to 60 miles. The great lifting power came from the whirl- 
wind within the big gale. The center of the whirlwind was of 
much greater velocity than the outer, and its lifting power was 
enormous. Thus a granite boulder in Jefferson County weighing 
130 pounds was carried 15 rods, and in two instances horses were 
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carried 85 rods. Several churches, schools and cemeteries were 
wrecked, and naturally much live stock and poultry were killed. 

In Jefferson County the storm divided, and two minor tornadoes 
joined the first and the whirlwind was then dissipated in Waukesha 
County. 


New Richmond Tornado Is State’s Worst 


More destructive was the tornado that struck the city of New 
Richmond, St. Croix County, June 12, 1899, when two-thirds of that 
community was wiped out. It will take more than a century to 
remove the earth marks, and probably more centuries before the 
descendants of those who suffered and died will forget that fateful 
visitation of nature with its terrible destructiveness to homes and 
business places and the loss of many lives in the city and adjacent 
countryside. It was the suddenness of the storm’s coming, the 
unprecedented loss of life in so small a community (115 were killed), 
and the great damage to property that make this disaster one of the 
most tragic in the State’s history. 

The afternoon was warm—unseasonably so—and the picturesque 
community seemed smiling under the sunshine that was flooding the 
St. Croix Valley. From noon to 3 P. M. there was no indication of 
a storm; nothing in the appearance of the skies to give any premoni- 
tion of the coming disaster. About 4:30 o’clock it began to rain, 
but after twenty minutes the rain ceased. But the clouds did not 
break. The sky became darker. Then, like lightning, came the 
swirling winds of destruction, toppling homes as though they were 
but autumn’s drifting leaves; leveling business blocks and filling 
the streets with the cries of the injured and dying. Uprooted trees 
and loose timbers filled the air when the wind was at its height. 
Mothers called frantically for their children; husbands searched 
for those to whom they had spoken in normal converse only a few 
moments before. Men walked about in a daze—speechless. 

Governor Edward Scofield promptly issued a call upon the citi- 
zenry for financial aid. He appointed bankers in a number of com- 
munities in the western part of the State to collect funds. Then 
followed a quick investigation by state authorities and a further 
appeal by the governor to all the counties to organize and furnish 
relief. 

“One hundred and fifteen persons were killed in the storm,” the 
governor noted in his proclamation; “two persons lost an arm, one 
lost the sight of one eye and seven lost the use of one leg and are 
now on crutches. Two hundred and thirty-three persons, residents 
of New Richmond, representing 843 individuals, have registered with 
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us as losers (of property). One hundred forty-eight, representing 
720 individuals, have registered from the county. The property 
loss as registered foots $624,768, to which must be added a large 
amount lost by those who made no application for aid and offered 
no record of losses.” 

In a community so devastated the hard-pressed citizens had diffi- 
culty in burying all the dead promptly, and in obtaining early care 
for the injured even by the many physicians who responded from 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Some of the storm’s pranks were freakish in the extreme. ye 
was no uncommon thing,” wrote Mrs. Anna P. Epley, wife of a 
local physician, “‘to find personal belongings four blocks away. Even 
the sausage-cutter from a meat-market on Main Street was found 
four blocks distant. Near here also was found a 20-foot timber 
which had been carried for three blocks.” 

All during that fateful summer nearby farmers reported finding 
personal articles which the wind had deposited in their fields. The 
State Historical Museum at Madison displays a section of a tree 
12 inches in diameter that was twisted like a reed in the wind, and 
a pitchfork driven part way through a board, as though some Paul 
Bunyan farmer had mysteriously forced it there in the belief it were 
a loose pile of hay. 

It was years before the community was rebuilt. More than 
$48,000 in fire and tornado insurance carried by residents on their 
destroyed property could not be collected due to the bankruptcy 
of the holding companies. Relief funds aggregating $137,406 were 
collected throughout the State. A year later Mrs. Epley published 
a book entitled The Modern Herculaneum, Story of the New Rich- 
mond Tornado, which listed the storm’s toll of dead and their burial, 
the individual homes and business places destroyed. The entire 
chronicle is strongly reminiscent of the Johnstown flood of May 31, 
1889, in Pennsylvania. 

But the stricken citizens of New Richmond and of the counties 
of Polk and St. Croix, their faith in humanity and in God unshaken 
by this reverse, soon lifted their heads in hope and confidence. New 
buildings were constructed, crops were planted again, and today 
the storm of 1899 is but a horrible memory, to be recounted by the 
survivors on winter nights around the fireside with a prayer that 
nothing like it will ever come into the lives of others, known or 
unknown to themselves. 

The most disastrous windstorm since New Richmond’s occurred 
the night of June 22, 1944, in southwestern Wisconsin, when a 
tornado laid waste a two-mile strip 30 miles long in Lafayette 
County and reached into adjacent Stephenson County in Illinois. Ten 
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were killed in the Wisconsin area, the heaviest loss of life and the 
greatest havoc taking place at Belmont, Wisconsin, a few miles from 
the first territorial capitol building, which was unharmed. The 
destruction at Belmont and in the farming areas was general. The 
Red Cross and three companies of the State’s home guard were 
called into service. This calamity was additionally serious because of 
the wartime scarcity of material which seriously hampered rebuilding 
operations. 


Black River Falls Is Flood Victim 


Wisconsin has had many visitations of floods, some of them 
accompanied by much loss of property, but with comparatively small 
loss of life. One of the most destructive in recent years was that 
of October 6, 1911, when the city of Black River Falls, Jackson 
County, was largely washed away through the bursting of a dam at 
Hatfield. Gov. F. E. McGovern promptly sent representatives to 
provide for relief, and many neighboring cities sent needed supplies. 
Later the town was rebuilt and now has a population of more than 
2,000. In 1942 the city of Bayfield had a disastrous flood in which 
many homes were washed away. Other Wisconsin cities that have 
been visited by destructive floods have been Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Portage, Beloit, Darlington, Spring Valley, and Sparta. 


Great Lakes Take Many Lives 


The vast commercial and passenger traffic on the Great Lakes, 
referred to in a previous chapter, was not without its calamities. 
Storms and wrecks caused the burning or sinking of many ships 
with much attendant loss of life. The most tragic ship disasters 
associated with Wisconsin occurred before the Civil War, during the 
years of booming immigration. On November 21, 1847, the propeller 
Phoenix burned in Lake Michigan off Sheboygan with a loss of 148 
lives, of whom 127 were of immigrants from Holland. On Septem- 
ber 24, 1856, the steamer Niagara was burned off Port Washington. 
In this disaster John B. Macy, a pioneer member of Congress from 
Wisconsin, perished. 

The greatest Lake Michigan tragedy of them all came in 1860, 
in the foundering of the Lady Elgin, off Racine. A group of 600, 
mostly young people of Irish descent from Milwaukee, supporters of 
Stephen A. Douglas, had chartered the Lady Elgin to take them to 
Chicago to hear the “Little Giant” make a memorable address on 
September 7. On the return night trip and during the following 
morning the boat, shrouded in heavy fog, was rammed by a lumber 
freighter. Two hundred twenty-five persons, most of them from 
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Milwaukee, were drowned. The terrible tragedy made a distinct 
impression on the life of the State. 

On October 15, 1880, the steamer Alpena was lost on Lake Michi- 
gan with 60 souls, and in 1887 the steamer Vernon went down with 
a loss of 35. In January, 1895, the propeller Chicora with a crew 
of 25 and two passengers left Milwaukee for St. Joseph, Michigan, 
and was never heard from. A commemorative song grew out of 
this disaster, beginning, ‘“Here’s a sigh for the ‘Chicora,’ the broken, 
sad ‘Chicora.’ ” In September, 1907, 29 men lost their lives in the 
sinking of a carferry running between Wisconsin and Ludington, 
Michigan, and in October of that year the steamer Cypress was lost 
on Lake Superior with 22 lives. On August 20, 1920, 35 lives were 
lost when the steamer Superior City went down in a collision. 

Of all the disasters mentioned, those to cast the greatest pall on 
the pioneers were the sinking of the Phoenix and the loss of the 
Lady Elgin, whose combined toll of dead was 3873. 

Considering the commercial traffic on the Great Lakes, particu- 
larly on Lake Michigan, before the railroad era, many disasters 
and losses could be expected, and such there were, but of a minor 
nature. 
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CHAPTER LVI 


THE GRANGER MOVEMENT 


Wisconsin has been fertile ground for third party movements 
from the beginning. Even before statehood days its political atmos- 
4 phere was rife with independent controversy and organization. 
1, Agrarian discontent had not developed before statehood, but a 
i sporadic incident allied to it may be recalled. This was the attempted 

organization at Green Bay, in 1846, of a farmer-labor party, some- 

what along the lines of the modern connotation of that term. In the 
first issue of the Green Bay Advocate, which appeared August 13, 
1846, is given an account of a farmer-labor meeting held there, 
together with a list of nominations made and a sort of program for 
the future, reading as follows: 


At a meeting of the friends of the Independent Anti- 
party ticket held at the yellow school house in Green 
7 Bay, for the purpose of nominating candidates to fill the 
respective offices brought before the people at the ensu- 
ing September election, and to transact any other busi- 
ness that might be for the furtherance of the objects 
1 of our party; John F. Philips was called to the chair 
| and E. E. Brenan chosen secretary. After the objects 

of the meeting were fully explained, the following reso- 
: . lutions were unanimously adopted: 
3 “Resolved, that we the farmers and mechanics of 
; Green Bay and Brown County, generally, feel it our 
duty to organize ourselves into a party, to be distinct 
and separate from the Whig or Democratic parties, and 
to nominate and support men in whose hands we believe 
our interests will be safe, and that we cordially invite 


\ the citizens of Brown and Manitowoc counties, and all 
} the friends of equal rights and privileges to join with us 
in the support of our ticket at the approaching election. 
i “Resolved, that our ticket shall be supported under 


i the name and. title of the ‘Independent Anti-party 
i Ticket.’ 

“Resolved, that we feel it our duty to come out thus 
publicly and sever the ties that have so long bound us to 
the two great political factions of our country, for the 
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reasons, that first, we disapprove of the measures of 
both and their actions in this county or precinct, and 
secondly, because they have endeavored to trample on 
our rights and privileges in private as well as public. 

“Resolved, that we appeal to the farming, mechani- 
cal, mercantile and industrious portion of this precinct 
generally, to inquire at the coming election into the feel- 
ings of candidates before they vote; let them ask, will 
those men act in accordance with the best interests of 
the territory; or are they too proud to acknowledge me- 
chanics and working men as their constituents? When 
you have satisfactory answers, then vote as your con- 
science will approve.” 

Evidently little came of this movement as only scant notices of 
it follow in future files of the paper. It appears to have grown 
out of proceedings in connection with the constitutional conventions 
then being held preparatory to the admission of the State into the 
Union, which followed in 1848. Among the candidates named by 
this group, however, were some of the most noted and able men in 
the early history of the State, including Henry S. Baird, the first 
lawyer in Wisconsin, Morgan L. Martin, legislator and one of the 
founders of Milwaukee, and Daniel Whitney, whose names were to 
be written high in the succeeding chapters of the State’s annals. 

But if Wisconsin farmers of the period did not agitate for 
agrarian reforms, they were active in other political directions. 
When the Liberty party was organized at Albany, New York, in 
1840 it soon found adherents in Wisconsin, as did the later Free 
Soil party organized in 1848, the objects of both of which were to 
curb the extension of slavery and to bring about its final abolition. 
Lying farthest west of the states carved out of the old Northwest 
Territory, Wisconsin was the last to join in the Liberty party and 
Free Soil movements, but it quickly became one of the most active 
of them, while when the time came to fuse the disorganized ele- 
ments of the Liberty party, the Free Soilers, the Whigs and the free 
Democrats in 1854, Wisconsin was in the forefront of the movement. 
Wisconsin’s marked anti-slavery cast was due to its great waves 
of settlers from New England, New York and Ohio, which soon dis- 
possessed the southern element of the mining region of southwestern 
Wisconsin which had dominated its political affairs and thus put an 
end to this regime. While Wisconsin never had a large voting 
strength in these new parties it did send the first Free Soil repre- 
sentative to Congress in the person of Charles Durkee, who was 
likewise to become the first Republican United States senator. Furth- 
ermore it kept a strong abolition leaven working in this formative 
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period which was to show results when the test of war came. In 
Wisconsin, as in other states, these minor parties often proved the 
wrecking of the older parties in their local and sometimes in national 
elections. Thus historians point out that if the Liberty party had 
not come into being when it did, Henry Clay, Whig, probably would 
have carried New York in 1844 and been elected president over 
James K. Polk, Democrat, who was elected. Likewise the rapid 
decline and death of the Whig party in Wisconsin were largely due 
to the new political thought developing, aided by the absolute refusal 
of Gov. L. J. Farwell to be a candidate for re-election in 1853, after 
the convention met to nominate him, the only Whig governor ever 
elected in Wisconsin. 

With the slavery issue removed and the great expansion of 
business following the Civil War, new agrarian problems brought 
to the front other independent party organizations, with their pro- 
grams and demands. These were finally to result in a fusion of 


_ elements that was to bring about the first major Republican defeat 


in Wisconsin and give its name to a brief era. 


Governor Washburn Warns of Unrest 


The defeat of Gov. C. C. Washburn for re-election in 1873 brought 
to the fore a new factor in Wisconsin politics and was to prove 
prophetic of significant changes in state governmental policies. This 
was the so-called “granger” organization, composed of local granges 
of the new society of Patrons of Husbandry. It became chiefly 
important when it came quickly to challenge and to clash with the 
rapidly rising power of railroad influence in the State. The story 
of the introduction of railroads into Wisconsin is one of lights and 
shadows. While railroads were called for and were welcomed when 
they were built, to a large part of the people they turned out to be 
a not unmixed blessing. And particularly was this to prove true 
to large numbers of farmers, who mortgaged their farms to promote 
railroads and expected to be repaid in money as well as furnished 
with transportation facilities. Unfortunately the building and ex- 
pansion of railroads in Wisconsin did not get under way until the 
middle ’50s; then came the panic of 1857 to stop construction and 
to bankrupt the road companies, throwing the farmers’ mortgages 
into the hands of eastern money firms, who instituted foreclosure 
proceedings to collect upon them. But farmers were not the only 
victims of this disastrous development. In January, 1857, at a 
special election voters of Madison gave approval to a bond issue 
of $100,000 to aid the Watertown & Madison Railroad Company 
in constructing its line from Watertown to Madison. Ten years 
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later these bonds were taken up at about 50 cents on the dollar and 
compromise bonds issued. At the same time prominent citizens 
of Madison pledged $81,750 additional funds. One of these con- 
tributors, who pledged $5,000, was William A. White, a prominent 
political and civic leader and literary man, who later committed 
suicide. The original agreement was never carried out in full. 
The road was constructed only to Sun Prairie, which was its western 
terminus for many years. 

: Other practices of the railroads were the cause of much complaint 
and led to sporadic attempts at legislative correction. The Dane 
county board of supervisors early adopted resolutions, one of which 
was sponsored by William R. Taylor, afterwards governor, and 
James P. McPherson, a prominent county political leader, petitioning 
the legislature for relief, but to little avail. Early in 1873 Governor 
Washburn took cognizance of this feeling and in his message to the 
legislature declared that “many vast and overshadowing corpora- 
tions in the United States are justly a cause of alarm,” and that 
“the legislature cannot scan too closely every measure that should 
come before it which proposed to give additional rights and privileges 
to the railroads of the state.’ He repeated his recommendations 
of the year before for a board of railroad commissioners. Almost 
more surprising was his recommendation that “the granting of 
passes to the class of state officials, who, through their public office, 
have power to compel or withhold benefits to a railroad company be 
prohibited.” 

Little was done by the legislature relative to these recommenda- 
tions in its session of 72 days. More land grants were given the 
railroads for extension of their lines, but Governor Washburn’s 
veto of a bill for a bridge across the Mississippi River proved unpopu- 
lar and helped bring about his defeat for re-election. At the Republi- 
ean Union convention held at Madison August 27, 1878, Washburn 
was renominated, but under much silent protest. On September 25 
the Democratic Liberal Reform convention was held at Milwaukee 
and the following ticket was nominated: for governor, William R. 
Taylor, Dane County; lieutenant governor, Charles D. Parker, St. 
Croix County; secretary of state, Peter Doyle, Crawford County; 
state treasurer, Ferdinand Kuehn, Milwaukee County ; attorney gen- 
eral, A. Scott Sloan, Dodge County; superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Edward Searing, Rock County; state prison commissioner (the 
office had been made elective), M. J. Argard, Eau Claire County. 

At the November election Taylor received 81,635 votes; Wash- 
burn 66,224, and the Republican party, which had been in power 
from the beginning of the administration of Gov. Coles Bashford, 
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in 1856, gave way in January, 1874, to the Democratic or Reform 
party combination. 

While the defeat of Washburn is generally attributed to the 
granger uprising, several other factors contributed to the result, 
among them the panic of 1873, the vetoes of Governor Washburn, 
and his apparent friendliness to the Graham liquor law. Washburn 
also had made many Republican enemies, among them E. W. Keyes, 
chairman of the Republican State Central Committee, who, however, 
yielded to the importunities of Senators Timothy O. Howe and Matt. 
H. Carpenter, both of whom had previously defeated Washburn for 
United States senator, and so did not actively oppose Washburn. 
Keyes afterward declared the deal an outrage upon the party. Thus 
Washburn passed off the political stage to enter upon a broader 
road to great riches in the flour milling business. 


“Granger Governor’ Taylor Outlines Program 


The Reform party entered upon its administration January 5, 
1874, with a dance in the capitol following the inauguration, in 
which the oaths of office were administered by Chief Justice Luther 
S. Dixon of the Supreme Court. But while the Reform party had 
captured the assembly, the senate remained Republican by a ma- 
jority of one vote, due to the number of holdover senators. In the 
assembly, Gabe Bouck, the later colorful Oshkosh jurist, was elected 
speaker, and George W. Peck, who was destined to become the next 
Democratic governor, was chosen chief clerk. The legislature was 
in session but 58 days, adjourning March 12, but the brief session 
was one of great importance in its effect upon the politics of the 
State and the life of its people. 

In an ably written message to the legislature Governor Taylor 
took advanced ground in many directions. He urged better protec- 
tion for bank depositors, taxation of railway and foreign insurance 
‘companies, support of the University, a state exhibit at the centen- 
nial exposition, and the creation of a railroad commission to regulate 
railroad rates. Many bills passed by the assembly were defeated 
in the Republican senate, such as the registry law, the bill to tax 
insurance companies, and the so-called warehouse bill, which was 
calculated to save the farmers thousands of dollars on grain sold. 

Because of agitation for railroad legislation in a previous session, 
the Republican senate felt that some action in this direction was 
necessary. Through blundering tactics, however, it defeated its 
supposed intended ends. The assembly sent to the senate a bill 
prohibiting higher railroad rates than those prevailing two years 
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before, unless permitted by a prospective commission to be estab- 
lished. Fearing such bill might pass, the railroad forces urged in 
its stead as a substitute a more radical bill introduced by Senator 
R. L. D. Potter of Waushara County. This bill, later to be known 
as the “Potter law,” had a schedule of rates much lower than those 
then in force in Wisconsin. It was charged that the railroad man- 
agers believed such a radical bill could not pass the senate and thus 
all legislation would be defeated. The Potter law classified railroads 
on'the basis of business done, classified freights, fixed maximum 
rates for both passengers and freight; it provided for the appoint- 
ment of a railroad commission of three members; gave justices of 
the peace concurrent jurisdiction with circuit courts in hearing com- 
plaints and trying cases growing out of violation of the law; gave 
the commissioners the right to examine books of the railroad com- 
panies; specified what information the roads should give in their 
reports; gave the commission power to reduce rates, and gave to 
the plaintiff the right to recover from a railway company three 
times the excess amount collected from him. Some of the provisions 
of the later interstate commerce law were quite similar to those of 
this Wisconsin law. 

The sincerity of the Potter bill as a remedial measure was never- 
theless challenged by some, and the charge was made that it was 
designed to defeat the ends of railway legislation. However, the 
senate passed the bill and sent it to the assembly. The lower 
house took no action upon it until time for adjournment when it 
was accepted as the only alternative to secure any railway legislation. 

This proved to be the most important enactment of the session. 
| It was a firm assertion of the power of the state to control corpora- 
tions created by itself and to limit their charges for service, under 
the constitutional provision which declares that ‘‘corporations may 
be formed under general laws, but shall not be ‘created by a special 
act except for municipal purposes and in cases where, in the judg- 
ment of the legislature, the objects of the corporation cannot be 
attained under general laws.”’ The legislature also passed another 
law, which came to be known as the “anti-pass” law and which pro- 
hibited various discriminatory practices of the railroads. These laws 
were generally referred to jointly as granger legislation. 


Legal Talent Forges Issue on Control 


Governor Taylor appointed as members of the first railroad com- 
mission J. H. Osborne of Oshkosh, George H. Paul of Milwaukee, 
and John W. Hoyt of Madison. In the meantime the railroad inter- 
ests had submitted the Wisconsin law to a quartet of great eastern 
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lawyers for their views as to its constitutionality—William M. Evarts 
and Charles O’Connor of New York and E. Roswell Hoar and Ben- 
jamin R. Curtis of Massachusetts. Relying on the opinions of these 
attorneys, the railroad officials came to the view that the law was 
invalid and could not be enforced. 

This was followed April 27 by letters to the governor from 
Alexander Mitchell, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad Company, and Albert Keep, president of the Chicago and 
North Western Railroad Company, to the effect that both railroads 
would disregard that portion of the law which fixed railroad rates, 
alleging that such legislation was unconstitutional and confiscatory. 
Governor Taylor countered May 2 with a proclamation enjoining the 
railroads, their officers and agents to observe the law, and called 
upon all citizens to co-operate in enforcing it. ‘The law of the land 
must be respected and obeyed,” he said. The attorney general on 
May 16 filed an information in the Supreme Court, charging the 
companies with violation of law and asking leave to bring suits for 
the forfeiture of their charters. This leave was granted Attorney 
General A. Scott Sloan. 

While these proceedings were pending, the State instituted many 
prosecutions against local railroads and local agents who charged 
“more than the law allowed.” As nearly all the prominent Demo- 
cratic lawyers of Madison at least had been retained by the railroads 
for the coming court tests, the administration found it difficult to 
get sympathetic legal talent. But almost invariably the State was 
upheld. One Madison case, State vs. Stone, went through the state 
courts and on appeal by the railroad to the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, to no avail for the railroad company. The local agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad charged William Welch, 
a Madison attorney, four cents a mile for a ticket between Madison 
and Janesville, instead of the legal fare of three cents. Welch as 
complainant and as attorney representing the State (also as wit- 
ness) brought a misdemeanor suit against Stone in the local courts. 
Stone was fined $50 and this judgment was ultimately upheld by 
the Federal Supreme Court. 

The Chicago and North Western Company took steps on June 1 
to enjoin the State in further proceedings by an appeal to the federal 
courts. Papers were served upon the attorney general and the rail- 
road commissioners, notifying them that an injunction would be 
applied for in the United States District Court to restrain them 
from instituting fixed rates to be paid for freight and passengers. 
The reason given was that the law left only 7 per cent of the gross 
earnings to pay interest and dividends, which was not a suitable 
and reasonable return for capital invested. President Mitchell, for 
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the Milwaukee road, said ‘that the board of directors, regarding 
themselves as trustees of the stockholders and bondholders, believe 
it to be their duty to disregard so much of the law as attempts to 
fix an arbitrary rate of compensation for freight and passengers.” 
President Keep of the Chicago & Northwestern wrote that “the 
present law relative to railroads amounts to confiscation, as the 
working expenses can scarcely be paid under it.” The companies 
adhered to their former rates. Governor Taylor in a proclamation 
enjoined all railroads, their officers and agents to observe the law 
which all the functions of his office would be exercised to enforce. 
Action was not brought in the name of the railroads, but in the 
names of their creditors, who claimed that their securities were 
weakened or destroyed by the law of 1874. The case came up June 4, 
with C. B. Lawrence appearing for the creditors. of the North 
Western company and Attorney General Sloan for the State. After 
some discussion a postponement until July 1 was arranged. The 
governor retained former Chief Justice Luther S. Dixon as associate 
counsel for the State. Judge Dixon had retired from the bench 
June 15 and Edward G. Ryan, Milwaukee, had been appointed by 
Governor Taylor to fill his place. On July 1 the case came up in 
the United States District Court. 


Justice Ryan Gives Notable Decision 


Governor Taylor had gone to Washington in the meantime and 
induced Justice David Davis of the United States Supreme Court to 
come to Wisconsin and hear the case. Judge Davis represented the 
Seventh Federal District, comprising the states of Illinois, Indiana 
and Wisconsin. Sitting with him were United States District Judges 
Thomas Drummond, Chicago, and James C. Hopkins, Madison, of 
the Western ‘District of Wisconsin. The case was argued on the 
part of the bondholders by B. C. Cook, Chicago, C. B. Lawrence and 
Judge Stoughton, New York; and on the part of the State by Judge 
Luther S. Dixon, followed by I. C. Sloan, assistant attorney general. 
On July 6 the court gave its decision, holding the law constitutional 
and sustaining the State. It declared the legislature was the un- 
questioned arbiter as to rates from point to point within the State. 
However, the court held there was a question relative to commerce 
between states and on this point the court desired to continue hear- 
ings. The court overruled the motion for an injunction. On July 8 
the State began another suit by filing a bill in equity in the Supreme 
Court, asking that the railroads be enjoined to obey the law. The 
hearing brought out the greatest array of prominent lawyers that 
had ever faced the court. For the State appeared I. C. Sloan, assist- 
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ant attorney general; Judge Luther S. Dixon and Judge Harlow S. 
Orton; for the Chicago & North Western Railroad Company, Judge 
C. B. Lawrence and B. C. Cook of Chicago, and George B. Smith 
of Madison; for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Com- 
pany, John W. Cary of Milwaukee, and Judge Philip L. Spooner Sr., 
of Madison; also as consulting attorneys in behalf of the railroads, 
J. C. Gregory and F. J. Lamb of Madison, and John C. Spooner of 
Hudson. A month was spent in hearing arguments. On Septem- 
ber 15 Chief Justice Edward G. Ryan read the opinion of the court. 
It was the first case he had heard as a member of the court. 

The opinion, written in Chief Justice Ryan’s strong style and 
masterly literary form, challenged the attention of the nation and 
became a legal landmark. A hundred pages of review of the case 
from its legislative beginnings, with scores of legal citations reveal- 
ing profound reasoning and knowledge of the law, led up to the 
decision of the court which fully sustained the law and the right of 
the State to control corporations. Said Justice Ryan: 


In our day the common law has encountered in Eng- 
land, as in this country, a new power, unknown to its 
founders, practically too strong for its ordinary private 
remedies, the growth of great corporations, centers of 
vast wealth and power, new and potent elements of 
social influence, overrunning the country with their 
work and their traffic, which has increased marvelously 
during the last half century. It is very certain that the 
country has gained largely by them in commerce and 
development. But such vast aggregations of capital 
and power, outside of public control, are dangerous to 
public and private right and are practically above many 
restraints of common law and all ordinary remedies of 
the common law for private wrongs. Their influence 
is so large, their capacity of resistance so formidable, 
their powers of oppression so various, that few persons 
could litigate with them; still fewer persons would 
litigate with them for the little rights or the little 
wrongs that go so far to make up the measure of the 
average prosperity of life. We can only say what the 
law is and administer it, as we find it. We have already 
sustained the power of the legislature to limit rates of 
toll of railroads subject to legislative control, but that 
power rests on the authority of the legislature, not on 
the reasonable rate of toll fixed. The material property 
and rights of corporations should be inviolate . . . but 
it comports with the dignity and safety of the State 
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that the franchises of corporations should exist subject 
to the power that grants them and corporations should 
exist as the subordinates of the State which is their 
creator. 


The court further announced that the motions of the attorney 
general would be granted to all the roads of the companies except 
the railroad from Milwaukee to Prairie du Chien, built under the 
territorial charter of 1847-1848. The attorney general was directed 
to file his stipulation not to prosecute the defendants for forfeiture 
of their charters before the first day of October, that being the time 
allowed by the court to arrange their rates of toll under the law. 
Thus ended the formal opposition of the railroads to the new 
regulatory legislation. 

Smarting under this defeat, President Mitchell of the Milwaukee 
road, according to Thomas J. Cunningham, later secretary of state, » 
sent word to Governor Taylor that he would work to bring about 
his (Taylor’s) defeat for re-election. He was true to his word. To 
frighten the people and embarrass the administration, it was claimed, 
the railroads stopped work on the lines they were building and other- 
wise curtailed their activities. They also labored to elect a legis- 
lature hostile to the administration. The desired effect was obtained. 
The result was that Taylor was defeated by a narrow vote of 790 
by Harrison Ludington, Republican, mayor of Milwaukee and promi- 
nent in politics and business, who, however, lost his home city to 
Taylor by a vote of 1,368. Governor Taylor alone suffered the 
humiliation of defeat, all of his colleagues on the reform ticket being 
re-elected. Schooled in self-reliance, he accepted the verdict stoically 
and returned to his Cottage Grove farm. 


NOTE 


William Robert Taylor, twelfth governor of Wisconsin, ground- 
breaker for subsequent reform legislation, was born in Connecticut 
July 10, 1820. Left an orphan at a tender age, he was brought up 
by strangers in Jefferson County, New York, then a frontier region. 
At the age of 16 he left home to secure an education. By hard work 
and industry he advanced from one school to another, including 
Union College, where he remained until his sophomore year. In 
1840 he moved to Elyria, Ohio, where he also taught school and 
began the study of medicine. Having married, he removed to Wis- 
consin in 1848 and bought a farm in Cottage Grove, Dane County. 
He quickly became a local leader and was chosen town superin- 
tendent of schools. In 1853 he was elected to the county board and 
the next year was elected chairman. In 1857-58, in 1861-62 and 
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1871-72 he was also on the county board. In 1855 he served a term 
in the assembly and in 1859 was elected to the state senate. For 
17 years he was superintendent of the poor, and for 14 years a 
trustee of the state hospital for the insane at Mendota. He was 
one of the organizers and first presidents of the Dane County Agri- 
cultural Society and was president of the State Agricultural Society 
at the time of his election as governor in 1873. 

Governor Taylor has come down as a legendary figure of great 
physical strength and high moral and physical courage. On first 
coming to Wisconsin he spent some winters in the pineries of north- 
ern Wisconsin to earn more money to apply on his farm. An earlier 
incident of his prowess harked back to his youth. When a student 
at’ Union College he attended a political meeting at New York to be 
addressed by Martin Van Buren, eighth President of the United 
States. Because of the density of the crowd, Van Buren, a small 
man, seemed unable to make any headway toward the speakers’ 
platform, whereupon young Taylor hoisted him to the top of his 
shoulder and carried him through the throng to the platform. A 
much later incident was to give proof of his great vitality. In June, 
1864, he was bitten by a rattlesnake on his Cottage Grove farm, 
and although his life seemed to hang in the balance for some time 
as a result his strong heart stood him in good stead and he recovered. 
In the early granger days he was a striking figure as he tramped 
from farm to farm in high topped boots on his organizing mission. 
In December, 1905, Taylor entered the Gisholt Home for the Aged 
near his farm, where he died March 17, 1909. He was buried in 
Forest Hill cemetery at Madison, and in 1915 the Wisconsin legis- ° 
lature appropriated money for a monument at his grave. The bill 
for this purpose was introduced by State Senator Henry A. Huber, 
later lieutenant governor, of Stoughton. 
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CHAPTER LVII 
HEYDAY OF THE GRAND ARMY BADGE 


From the close of the Civil War until the dawn of the new 
century, a period of approximately 35 years, the Grand Army button 
was much in evidence as the unofficial emblem of state government 
in Wisconsin. All but two governors of that period—Fairchild, 
Washburn, Taylor, Ludington, Smith, Rusk, Hoard, Peck, Upham 
and Scofield—were veterans of that war. Only Taylor and his suc- 
cessor, Ludington, did not wear the army blue. Taylor, however, 
had been a captain of a militia company and was active in sup- 
port of the war, particularly in obtaining enlistments towards its 
close. Besides, he was 41 years old when the war broke out and 
a member of the state senate. 

Harrison Ludington, the one exception in this military parade, 
had defeated the granger Governor Taylor for re-election in 1875 
by the narrow margin of less than 1,000 votes, and came into office 
without any fellow officials of his own party, as all members of 
Taylor’s official family were re-elected. Ludington was a wealthy 
eastern-born lumberman of Milwaukee whose availability lay in 
the fact that he had just been re-elected mayor of his city and so 
proved a good “white hope” of his party. He was a hearty, hard- 
headed mixer and was familiarly known as “bluff old Hal.” A 
Republican legislature of a conservative cast and temper was elected 
with him and proceeded, on the governor’s recommendation, to undo 
much of the advanced legislation of the Taylor administration, which 
it accomplished in its short session of 638 days, during which time 
it enacted 414 laws. 

The year 1876, by the way, was the centennial of American inde- 
pendence and it seems almost incredible that in that historic year 
the legislature of 183 members had only two assemblymen who 
were born in Wisconsin, so near behind was still the pioneer and 
settlement era of the State. Only three state senators were born 
in Wisconsin. Forty-eight members were born abroad or in Canada; 
of these 23 were from Germany and Prussia, nine from Ireland, 
and two from Norway, these two being William Seamonson and 
Michael Johnson, both from Dane County. There were eleven Civil 
War veterans in the senate alone. 
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State Leaders Rise to Distinction 


Samuel S. Fifield, able editor of Ashland, was elected speaker 
of the assembly. More interesting as a personality was the presiding 
officer of the senate, Lieut. Gov. Charles D. Parker of River Falls, 
holdover from the Taylor administration. His father, Luther Parker, 
Wisconsin pioneer, who located in Muskego, Racine County, in 1836, 
had the distinction of having been elected president of the smallest 
republic in the western hemisphere and which lay within the small 
New England state of New Hampshire. Owing to a dispute as to 
the boundary between the United States and Canada in what is 
now northern New Hampshire, the settlers of the region, some 300 
in number, set up an independent republic, called the Indian Stream 
Territory, and elected Luther Parker president. A constitution, 
congress, courts, and even an army were organized. The inhabitants 
did not desire to join Canada nor the state of New Hampshire. There 
were clashes of authority and some bloodshed, which gave the inci- 
dents the name of the “Indian Stream war.” The United States 
held that since the tiny republic lay within the boundaries of New 
Hampshire it belonged to that state, a point finally conceded. by 
Canada. Charles D. Parker remembered that as a boy he made 
bullets for the use of his father’s army. In the fashion of deposed 
South American revolutionists, Luther Parker fled the country and 
came with his family to Wisconsin in 1836. Charles D. Parker 
held many positions of trust with great distinction, serving in both 
houses of the legislature, as lieutenant governor and as a member 
of the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin. He died 
in 1926 in his 99th year. 

Although the Potter law for the regulation of railroads had been 
upheld by both the state and the federal Supreme courts, the legis- 
lature of the Ludington administration repealed it. The three-man 
railroad commission was reduced to one commissioner to be appointed 
by the governor, who named Dana C. Lamb of Fond du Lac. The 
anti-pass law was also repealed. On the credit side of the legis- 
lature, a state board of health was created and the statutes were 
revised. The legislature also appropriated $20,000 for a state 
exhibit at the Philadelphia centennial exposition, which the state 
officials attended, and Governor Ludington appointed Prof. Thomas 
C. Chamberlin of Beloit College, later president of the University 
of Wisconsin, to be state geologist. Chamberlin later published a 
distinguished and voluminous four-volume report on his work. 

Ludington, however, proved an unpopular governor, and when 
the young Republicans of Milwaukee threatened to lead a revolt 
under the leadership of Henry C. Payne, later an able Republican 
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leader, organizer, and postmaster-general of the United States, he 
was persuaded to decline seeking a re-election. 


Smith’s Two Terms Undistinguished 


Ludington was succeeded by William E. Smith of Milwaukee, a 
Civil War veteran, with many political honors already won, who 
was elected in 1877. Smith was a native of Scotland. As a young 
man he had risen so rapidly in the employment of a big New York 
mercantile establishment that he was sent to Fox Lake, Wisconsin, 
in 1849 to open a branch store. During a long residence at Fox Lake 
he was elected at different times to both houses of the legislature, 
served in the Civil War, was elected state treasurer (in 1865 and 
1867), served as bank president, and helped found the Fox Lake 
Academy, which later grew by stages into the noted woman’s semi- 
nary and school now known as Milwaukee-Downer College. In 1870 
he made a prolonged trip through Europe, and in 1872 removed to 
Milwaukee and established a wholesale grocery business. 

Smith’s four years as governor were rather uneventful, on the 
whole. The railroads were little disturbed and the lumber industry 
flourished unchecked. It was during his administration that, in 
May, 1878, the so-called Mineral Point tornado occurred, resulting 
in much loss of life and property. In the state at large hard times 
came on, with resultant labor troubles and the rise of the Greenback 
party. Tramps became familiar sights. This was the period of 
untrammeled exploitation of pinery and sawmill labor. Workmen 
in these industries, largely of immigrant stock, were worked twelve 
hours a day, beginning and ending each day in darkness; often had 
hard conditions of living, little protection against accidents, and 
comparatively small pay. At the sawmill city of Eau Claire the mill 
hands struck and became riotous. This became known as the “saw- 
dust war.” To protect the mills from danger, Governor Smith sent 
several companies of militia there to preserve order. The strikers 
yielded and the so-called ‘‘sawdust war” ended without further inci- 
dent. This disturbance at Eau Claire together with the great sena- 
torial battles of the ’70s caused the chief ripples in the political sea. 

In 1879 Smith was re-elected, and slightly better times caused 
the Greenback vote to shrink. Smith died February 238, 1888. 


“Jerry” Rusk Rises to National Fame 


Jeremiah McLean Rusk of Vernon County, who succeeded Smith 
as governor, was on the popular idol order. He had the distinction 
of serving seven years, a record no other governor has to his credit. 
Being a large man, with patriarchal locks and beard and a hearty 
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manner of greeting, he was familiarly called “Uncle Jerry.” He was 
a native of Ohio, of log cabin birth, had been farmer and stage 
driver, and became a colonel in the Civil War, sheriff, member of 
the legislature and for three terms a member of Congress. During 
his administration as governor the Constitution was amended to 
provide for biennial sessions of the legislature and for placing the 
election of legislators and state officials in even numbered years, thus 
also corresponding with presidential elections. The compensation 
of legislators was fixed at $500 a session with 10 cents a mile for 
travel. This stipend remained in effect until 1929, when another 
constitutional amendment fixed the salaries of members at $100 
per month, payable monthly, and 10 cents a mile for a round trip. 
From 1848 to 1867 the pay of legislators was $2.50 per day; then 
from 1867 to 1881 it was $350 a year. 

During Rusk’s administration the State acquired from him the: 
present executive residence on East Gilman Street, in Madison, for 
$20,000, and this has been the home of all governors while in 
office since that time. This historic home, of rather unimpressive 
architecture, and with an unfortunate sidehill setting, is Madison’s 
chief social landmark, and since the razing of the old Fairchild and 
Atwood homes has only the old Vilas and Pierce homes, on the same 
street, in its class. All date back before the Civil War, and the 
so-called Pierce house is far and away Madison’s most beautiful 
architectural triumph. The executive residence was built in large 
part, in the latter ’50s, by Julius White, later a general in the Civil 
War, who was a brother-in-law of James Duane Doty, founder of 
Madison. It was bought in the ’60s by J. G. Thorp, a wealthy 
lumberman and state senator from Eau Claire, and it was under 
the Thorp “regime” that it attained its meridian of social splendor. 
Mrs. Thorp, a capable and ambitious chatelaine, maintained a sort 
of salon where the literary and artistic talent of the city found a 
hospitable center and where distinguished visitors were entertained, 
vying in this respect only with the Fairchild home. Her daughter, 
Sarah C. Thorp, an accomplished pianist, was married to Ole Bull, 
world renowned violinist, who made his home there much of the 
time between 1870 and his death in 1880. As a patron of the arts, 
Mrs. Thorp gave receptions for rising young writers and musicians, 
among them one for Ella Wheeler, Wisconsin poetess, whose fame 
she promoted. In the meantime a son, Joe Thorp, was married to 
a daughter of Longfellow, the poet, thus linking together several 
distinguished families. Mrs. Thorp was chairman of the woman’s 
exhibit at the Philadelphia exposition in 1876, and it was at her 
request that Longfellow wrote the poem, The Four Lakes of Madison, 
chief literary tribute to the Capital City. 
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In 1882 Governor Rusk bought the home from Joseph G. Thorp, 
Jr., for $15,000, and in 1885 it was purchased from Rusk by legis- 
lative action for $20,000 for an executive residence, while he was 
still occupying it. Governor Rusk inaugurated the custom of holding 
legislative receptions there, which civility has continued to the pres- 
ent time. The first of such receptions was given by Governor Fair- 
child. His successor, Governor Washburn, continued the hospitality 
at his fine country home west of Madison, now the Edgewood 
Academy and College. 

Purchase of the executive residence was in line with improve- 
ments earlier made at the Capitol Park while the second capitol 
was being completed. During the Washburn administration an iron 
fence and stone gateways were built around the Capitol Park. This 
fence took the place of a board fence which had been put up in 
‘1842. Outside the fence a sidewalk extended around the park. 
With the fence removal came the remodeling of the park and the 
destruction of the beautiful elm trees bordering the outer walks, 
as well as most of the other trees in the park. Also the streets 
around the park were widened and the sidewalk strip, in large part, 
at least, was given by the State for street purposes. It is because 
of this fact that the State, and not the city, today controls parking 
around the sides of the square. The iron fence was taken down in 
1900 and sent to the state school for dependent children at Sparta 
and set up, in part, about the grounds there. 


Prohibition Party Takes State Field 


It was during the gubernatorial campaign of 1881, when Jere- 
miah M. Rusk made his first race for governor, that the Prohibition 
forces formally organized and took the field with a state ticket headed 
by Theodore D. Kanouse, chief promoter and long head of the Good 
Templars movement. Gubernatorial elections were still being held 
in odd numbered years. The decision to put a state ticket in the 
field resulted from the refusal of the conventions of both the old 
parties to place in their platforms a pledge for a state referendum 
on the question of prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

From the time of statehood suppression of the liquor traffic had 
been kept alive as a political issue, and at times strict regulatory 
laws were passed only to be later repealed. In 1849 the so-called 
“bond law” was passed and signed by Gov. Nelson Dewey. It pro- 
vided that the seller of liquor should give a bond of $1,000 to pay. 
all damages of various kinds resulting from the sale of liquor. It 
is believed to have been the first civil damage law passed in the 
United States. It was pushed through the legislature largely by 
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Samuel D. Hastings, then a young assemblyman from Walworth 
County, and by Senator John B. Smith, Milwaukee, whose house 
was stoned by a mob for the part he took in its enactment. 

The “bond law” was repealed in 1851 and in its place was enacted 
the so-called ‘‘Maine law,” which also took the name of the “Neal 
Dow law.” It was a regulatory law. In the meantime Hastings 
became head of the Order of the Sons of Temperance and in 1853 
succeeded in putting through the legislature a resolution for a 
referendum on prohibition to be held at the November election. 
Hastings made a thorough canvass of the State and even enlisted 
the aid of P. T. Barnum, the famous showman, who made a series 
of addresses in Wisconsin in support of a prohibitory law. Strangely 
enough the referendum resulted in a victory for the temperance side. 
A total of 51,632 votes was cast, of which 27,519 were for and 
24,109 against such an amendment—a majority of 3,410 in favor 
of prohibition. Governor Farwell referred the result to the legis- 
lature and a committee recommended a strong prohibitory bill. 
This passed the assembly 48 to 28, but was blocked in the senate 
on the ground that another referendum should be held, so nothing 
came of it. 

In 1856 a prohibitory law was passed, but was vetoed by Govy- 
ernor Barstow. It will thus be seen that Wisconsin twice nearly 
became a dry state. The next most important prohibitory enactment 
was the so-called Graham law of 1872, sponsored by Alexander 
Graham of Janesville and signed by Governor Washburn. This was 
practically a re-enactment of the old bond law, or civil damages law, 
of 1849, and with the defeat of Governor Washburn, who stood 
strongly for it, this also was followed by further weakening legis- 
lation. 

In the meantime a powerful new movement was to spring up 
and have a great influence in advancing temperance sentiment. 
This was the Good Templars movement, whose first Wisconsin lodge 
was organized at Sheboygan Falls in 1858. Under the able leader- 
ship of such men as S. D. Hastings and Theodore Kanouse it grew 
rapidly, and soon had more than 500 lodges and 20,000 members. 
Kanouse was head of the organization for twelve years. By giving 
their meetings a social cast, with entertaining programs on a lyceum 
order, the Good Templars attracted large numbers of young people 
in that day of fewer diversions and more restricted traveling facili- 
ties. It was at such Good Templar meetings that Ella Wheeler 
received the inspiration for her first book of poems, Drops of 
Water, and Frances E. Willard, the famous “white ribbon’ leader, 
also drew strength from them for her later work. 
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Failing to make any headway at various sessions of the legis- 
lature, the temperance leaders made formal requests upon the Re- 
publican and Democratic state conventions in 1881 for inclusion 
of planks favoring prohibition, and not succeeding in this they 
called a state convention at the capitol September 29, 1881, at which 
the first state party ticket was nominated with Theodore D. Kanouse 
as candidate for governor. H. H. Giles presided at the convention 
and S. D. Hastings was secretary. At the November election 
Kanouse received 13,225 votes. At the next convention the state 
party formally joined the national Prohibition party. State tickets 
have been regularly nominated since that time. Some of its nominees 
for governor were: S. D. Hastings, 1884; John M. Olin, 1886; T. C. 
Richmond, 1892; Eugene W. Chafin, 1898; J. Burritt Smith, 1900. 
While minor regulatory laws were passed by successive legislatures 
later, little was accomplished, except through local. option, towards 
bringing about total prohibition until the national prohibition amend- 
ment was adopted during the first World War. 


Executive Interference Halts Labor Riots 


The so-called Bay View labor riots at Milwaukee in May, 1886, 
and their suppression by violence and bloodshed formed the most 
startling and unfortunate episode of the Rusk administration. <A 
working day was then ten hours, and agitation was started for an 
8-hour day at 10-hour pay. This demand was made by the two 
labor organizations of the city, under the leadership of two fiery 
agitators and organizers, Robert Schilling and Paul Grottkau. Mem- 
bership in these organizations had increased by the thousands and 
their officials believed the time ripe for a demand for shorter hours 
and better conditions. Riotous demonstrations, with noisy parades, 
followed a mass meeting held Sunday, May 2. These continued the 
next three days. It is estimated that 15,000 men, many of them 
Polish workingmen, were on strike. Appeals were made to Gov- 
ernor Rusk by factory owners for protection of their property. 
The governor went to Milwaukee and ordered out the local militia. 
On May 5 the mob started towards the Bay View roller mills in 
South Milwaukee, when the militia came up and formed in line 
across the road. As the strikers continued to advance the militia 
fired a volley and a half dozen or more workmen fell dead, while 
others were wounded. This broke up the rioting. Eventually the 
workers returned to their jobs without having gained any immediate 
concessions for their pains. 

For this prompt suppression of the riots Governor Rusk became 
at once a hero in the state and national press. The Haymarket riots 
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at Chicago occurring during the Milwaukee troubles had further 
intensified the public hostility towards organized labor and gave 
it a set-back for years. Rusk was unanimously renominated for a 
third term and elected in the fall. Rusk received his congratulations 
with becoming modesty and is credited with having given a laconic 
acknowledgment, now classed with famous American epigrams of 
its kind: “I seen my duty and I done it.” 

At the Republican national convention in Chicago in 1888 Rusk 
. was the choice of the Wisconsin delegation for president, but Gen. 
Benjamin Harrison, of the more important and doubtful state of : 
Indiana, was nominated. 

A picturesque figure himself, Governor Rusk had surrounded 
himself with a unique staff of fifteen one-armed or one-legged fellow 
veterans, whom he took with him to several national encampments 
of the Grand Army, where they were always received with ovations. 
Among them were Henry B. Harshaw, afterwards state treasurer, 
who lost an arm at Spottsylvania; Ernst G. Timme, afterwards sec- 
retary of state, who lost an arm at Chickamauga; W. H. McFarland 
and J. W. Curran, each of whom lost his left leg, and Mark Smith, 
long janitor of the Presbyterian Church at Madison, who left his 
right leg at the Wilderness. With this staff Governor Rusk attended 
the funeral of President Grant in New York in 1885 and with it 
he also called on General Harrison soon after his nomination. 

After the inauguration President Harrison appointed Rusk to 
the newly created cabinet post of secretary of agriculture, of which 
Rusk thus became the first head. After Harrison’s defeat for re- 
election in 1892, Rusk returned to his farm at Viroqua, Wisconsin, 
where he died November 21, 1893. At his funeral the venerable 
Dr. James Davie Butler of Madison, then 80 years old, pronounced 
the funeral discourse before a distinguished gathering which in- 
cluded former President Harrison. It was the third time that Dr. 
Butler had used the text, “How is the strong staff broken and the 
beautiful rod’; once over a New England colonel who fell in the 
Mexican War and once for Col. Theodore Read of Madison, who fell 
a few days before Appomattox after stopping Lee’s retreat. 

A handsome obelisk 33 feet in height stands at General Rusk’s 
grave at Viroqua. It was dedicated on Memorial day, 1895, with 
former U. S. Senator John C. Spooner delivering the dedicatory 
oration. The same year a memorial volume entitled Uncle Jerry, 
Life of General Jeremiah M. Rusk, was published by Henry Casson, 
then secretary of state, who had previously been private secretary 

to General Rusk as governor and as secretary of agriculture. 

The records of later governors who wore the badge of the Grand 
Army are alluded to elsewhere in this work. 
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HEYDAY OF THE GRAND ARMY BADGE . 167 
NOTE I 


Wisconsin was the home state of two nominees of the national 
Prohibition party for President of the United States. John G. 
Woolley (1850-1922) of Madison, who was a lecturer on temperance 
themes over a long period and had given addresses in the principal 
English-speaking countries of the world, was the candidate of the 
party in 1900. Eugene W. Chafin (1852-1920) of Waukesha, was the 
party’s nominee in 1908 and again in 1912. Previously he had 
devoted many years to the spread of the temperance idea through 
the Independent Order of Good Templars. He was grand chief 
templar of the Wisconsin Good Templars from 1886 to 1890, and 
held the same post in the Illinois Good Templars in 1904-1905. 


NOTE II 


Another honor of national historic interest is claimed by Wiscon- 
sin. The 1945 session of the Wisconsin legislature directed the erec- 
tion of a flag pole and plaque at Waubeka, Ozaukee County, to com- 
memorate the services of Dr. Bernard J. Cigrand, a native son, as 
the “father” of Flag Day. His patriotic fervor led him as a nineteen- 
year-old teacher in the village school to observe the flag birthday, 
June 14, 1885. Afterwards he carried on a campaign for national 
observance. Most historians now concede that the commemoration 
held by Dr. Cigrand in 1885 was the first holiday for the flag. 

In “The Flag of the United States, Its History and Symbolism,” 
Col. James A. Moss said: ‘According to recorded history he 
(Cigrand) is the real father of Flag Day.” 

Dr. Cigrand practiced dentistry at Chicago, Batavia and Aurora, 
Illinois. He died May 16, 1932, and is buried at Aurora. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 
THE BENNETT LAW SHAKES THE STATE 


Out of the lush, tamarack-fringed meadows of Jefferson County— 
a “paradise” of Wisconsin—came one of the great men of the State, 
a tragic, Lincoln-like figure, destined to be elevated suddenly to 
the governorship and then as suddenly cast down. William Dempster 
Hoard received many favors and honors at the hands of fortune, 
and equally many denials and humiliations that seemed to turn the 
fruits of success into ashes. Then at his death a relenting common- 
wealth reared a statue to his memory with a tributory legend giy- 
ing him first place in the State’s pantheon of citizens of distinction. 
Thus was exemplified the half true dictum of the poet that “time 
at last makes all things even.” History may debate the verdict of 
contemporaneous enthusiasm in according him the priority so carved 
in marble, but it is unlikely that it will make him yield many stages 
in the test of service to his generation. 

William D. Hoard belongs to that galaxy of Americans designated 
as “self made” men. In contemplating his own career he may well 
have shuddered at his narrow escape from becoming a sad failure. 
‘That this may be true may be inferred from an address made by 
him while governor. Scheduled to speak on the tramp problem at a 
charities conference, it was expected he would urge harsh measures 
to correct the “evil.” Instead he urged the policy of prevention and 
declared that the only wise course to pursue would be to remove 
the causes producing it. He urged that every boy be trained for 
some useful work, trade or profession, being able thus to find em- 
ployment and escape becoming a derelict. 

Hoard was New York-born, son of a preacher-farmer, with a 
background of the best Americanism. He also owed much to his 
maternal ancestry. He became famous as a story-teller, so much 
so that his every appearance at a Grand Army campfire made it an 
event. This story-telling gift he attributed to an unconscious train- 
ing received from his mother, who could turn a story or narrative 
with exceptional vividness, satire or humor as the occasion required. 
He had only a common school education, but behind that education 
he had a wealth of family culture and a background of sturdy 
colonial inheritances. 
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Hoard was born in Madison County, New York, October 10, 1836. 
On October 1, 1857, nine days before attaining his majority, he left 
for Wisconsin and the home of a relative near Watertown. For some 
years he worked on farms and taught singing schools in winters. 
He was interested in public questions and in 1858, less than a year 
after arriving in Wisconsin, he borrowed a horse and rode from 
Watertown to Freeport to hear the second joint debate between 
Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas on the question of restric- 
‘tion of slavery. The trip took two days each way. Likewise he 
went to Milwaukee the next year and heard Abraham Lincoln speak 
at the State Fair there. 

_ When the Civil War broke out he was the first man to enlist 
from Lake Mills, although he had been married only a few months. 
After the war he returned to Wisconsin and took up the business 
of selling nursery stock; then tried hop growing. Failing in this 
he began the publication of the Jefferson County Union, first at Lake 
Mills, afterwards at Fort Atkinson, and from that time went forward 
rapidly on a career of great success as editor and publisher. The 
Jefferson County Union still is being published, ranking as one of 
the leading weeklies of Wisconsin. 

By devoting his paper to the advancement of dairying, Hoard 
built up a popular publication. The rich meadow lands of Jefferson 
County and vicinity were admirably suited to dairying. In 1885 
he founded Hoard’s Dairyman, which was destined to become one 
of the great dairy journals, with a world-wide circulation. He also 
became a popular lecturer at farmers’ institutes. He was the chief 
organizer of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association at Watertown in 
1872 with Chester Hazen as president and himself as secretary. 
When elected in 1888 he had given 330 addresses before farm in- 
stitutes. 

Hoard was brought into the campaign a bit late in 1888 largely 
on the suggestion of Horace Rublee, editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
who had met Hoard at Denver the previous winter and had become 
impressed with his availability. He was easily nominated, and was 
elected in November with a lead of over 20,000 over James E. 
Morgan, Milwaukee, the Democratic nominee. The other state offi- 
cials, who were all Republican holdovers, were re-elected without 
opposition. They were: lieutenant governor, George W. Ryland, 
Lancaster; secretary of state, Ernst G. Timme, Kenosha; state treas- 
urer, H. B. Harshaw, Oshkosh; attorney general, C. E, Estabrook, 
Manitowoc; state superintendent, Jesse B. Thayer, River Falls; com- 
missioner of insurance, Philip Cheek, Baraboo. 

Hoard’s administration gave promise of becoming a creditable 
one. Hoard was a folk leader, a representative of the common 
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people, rather than a hand-picked candidate of politicians, and much 
was justifiably expected by the people from his administration. A 
number of good laws were passed at the one legislative session of his 
governorship, among them one establishing the observance of Arbor 
Day, which has become firmly intrenched in public approval. Dairy 
and food laws were also strengthened by the creation of the office of 
dairy and food commissioner. 

Then came the measure that was suddenly to play havoe with 
his administration, with his party, with his personal prospects and 
ambitions—the so-called Bennett educational law. 

Legislation strengthening and improving the common school 
laws had been in progress in many states at this period, and in the 
previous session of 1887 Senator Levi E. Pond of Marquette County, 
a former school teacher, had introduced a bill providing for more 
compulsory education—a forerunner of the later Bennett law. On 
the advice of Governor Rusk, it is said, the bill was not allowed to 
pass. Governor Hoard, being of old American stock, was a believer 
in its principles, and in his opening message to the legislature he 
urged legislation similar to its provisions, saying: 

I confess to much solicitude for the common school 
and especially for the district school in rural communi- 
ties. It is to the little country school that we must look 
in a great measure for the inculcation of true principles 
of American citizenship. It is here that the great body 
of our people acquire all the education they will receive 
during their lives. . . . The child that is the 
citizen that is to be has a right to demand of the state 
that it be provided, as against all contingencies, with a 
reasonable amount of instruction in common English 
branches. Especially has it the right to demand that it 
be provided with the ability to read and write the 
language of this country. 

In the Hoard administration supporters of the earlier Pond bill 
induced Michael J. Bennett of Iowa County, a Roman Catholic, to 
introduce it. It was felt that its introduction by a Catholic might 
to an extent disarm the opposition of his church to it and thus help 
to bring about its passage. It was to prove a poor guess. Bennett, 
by the way, attained a sudden and unsought notoriety, through his 
name being attached to the bill; he was not active in its support 
before nor after its passage. He dropped out of the legislature 
after one term and was heard of no more. 

In 1922 Henry Casson Jr. published a series of letters written 
by his father in 1889 and 1890 to former Gov. J. M. Rusk. Of the 
Bennett law he said: 
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The famous Bennett law . . . was partly re- 
sponsible for changing the political history of the State. 
In brief, it required children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen to attend some public or private day school 
So many days a year in the city, town or district where 
they happened to reside. Right after the close of the 
session the German element came to know what the bill 
meant and a political turmoil was created. 

Another development caused embarrassment to the 
leaders of the Republican party at this time; for the 
first time in years the Republican party had control of 
the legislative and executive branches of the national 
government. Its majority in the House of Representa- 
tives was but three. At the organization of Congress 
in December, 1889, Thomas B. Reed of Maine was 
elected speaker. It was part of the organization pro- 
gram to revise the tariff. The dominant party had for 
its ways and means committee William McKinley of 
Ohio, Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois, John E. Dalzell of 


~ Pennsylvania, Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin, J. H. 


Gear of Iowa, and Julius C. Burrows of Michigan. 
Months were spent on the preparation of the tariff bill 
and it was finally passed. It was another cause for the 
great slaughter of Republican candidates in the fall of 
1890. The new tariff law made an extensive increase 
in import duties, and the large wholesale houses which 
deal extensively in imported goods set out to get the 
members of the Republican ways and means committee. 
They succeeded in defeating McKinley of Ohio, Gear of 
Iowa, Cannon of Illinois, and La Follette. The national 
organization did its best to save La Follette. Thomas 
B. Reed came into the State and made an address at 
Madison to help him out. Rusk was an intense admirer 
of La Follette, and when he first came to Madison as 
governor, La Follette was district attorney of Dane 
County. Rusk grew to admire him greatly and took 
much interest in his campaign for re-election and had 
evidently asked father to keep an eye on the situation 
in this district. The election resulted in a bitter defeat 
for the Republican party in both state and nation; the 
Democrats secured a topheavy majority in the House 
and cut the Republican lead in the Senate to practically 
nothing. This forced the retirement of the brilliant 
John C. Spooner from the Senate. 
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Bennett Law Becomes Political Issue 


Barely had the Bennett law gone into effect before rumblings 
of apprenhension began to be heard, and before the year 1889 was 
out the battle over the law was in full swing. Catholic priests 
and Lutheran ministers, with many exceptions, however, felt that 
their parochial schools were imperiled. The foreign language press 
and teachers, particularly the German and Norwegian, were also 
apprehensive over the effect it might have on their interests. Gov- 
ernor Hoard disclaimed any hostility toward the parochial schools 
or the perpetuation of foreign languages, as stated in the closing 
paragraph of his message to the legislature, reading: 


In a government of the people and by the people 
laws must be adjusted to the general temper and senti- 
ment of the great majority. They must have the sup- 
port not only of the comparatively few advanced and 
radical spirits, but of the great body of citizens, or such 
laws will prove more than undesirable. 


About May 1 a conference was held in Madison between Hoard 
leaders and Milwaukee German leaders to straighten out the Ben- 
nett law tangle. Of this Casson wrote: 


Madison, May 3, 1890. 


The conference has come and gone, and it would 
have been far better if it had not come. Those who 
were not invited are warm under the collar and those 
who did come did not accomplish anything. The only 
sensible thing suggested by anyone as a compromise 
came from a German, Paul Bechtner of Milwaukee, who 
outlined a platform acceptable to the Lutherans and ac- 
ceptable to everybody friendly to the Bennett law. 

The situation is, I think, more critical than it ever 
has been. The farmers believe that the leaders of the 
party are trying to crowd Governor Hoard off the track 
because he is distasteful to the politicians and are re- 
sentful. The agricultural classes are demoralized badly 
on the tariff question because of the low prices and hard 
times and are ready to go off on a tangent. Farmers’ 
alliances are being organized all over the State. Butt 
is their grand master, and you know what that means. 

The Democrats are badly demoralized over the Ben- 
nett law. It is making them nearly as much bother 
as it is the Republicans. The respectable element in 
their party will hold a separate convention if their regu- 
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lar convention declares in favor of the repeal of the law. 
Fred Horn and Duester announce in their papers that 
they -will call another convention. 

Governor Hoard took a firm course in support of the “little red 
school house,” a picture of which soon appeared in the campaign 
literature and in the press. He contended that every child was 
entitled to an elementary education in the language of the country. 
Before the campaign of 1890 was launched attempts were made to 
allay the opposition of the foreign language elements. In the spring 
of 1890 the publishers of German newspapers came to Madison for 
a conference with Governor Hoard and returned home with a feel- 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


Gov. GEORGE W. PECK 


ing that the opposition might be allayed and that the fancied dangers 
to their interests could be adjusted. But it was of no avail. A 
frenzy not unlike that which sometimes swept over nations in the 
middle ages was sweeping over the State and could not be stayed. 
The tempest stirred up by the Bennett law came as an unexpected 
windfall to the Democratic party in Wisconsin. Its leaders soon 
saw that it could be seized upon as a promising issue for the next 
campaign. However, they made opposition to the McKinley tariff 
bill the chief plank in their platform. The Republican state con- 
vention at Milwaukee, August 20, made many concessions to the 
Bennett law opposition, disclaiming absolutely any purpose to inter- 
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fere with parochial schools, simply holding that the State should 
give every child opportunity to learn to read and write in the State’s 
legal language. 

The Democratic state convention a week later denounced the 
McKinley tariff bill, promised to recover interest money withheld 
by former Republican state treasurers, and, in its last paragraph, 
denounced the Bennett law as “unnecessary, unwise, unconstitutional, 
un-American and undemocratic,” and demanded its repeal. 
The Democratic convention nominated George W. Peck, a popular 
humorist and mayor of Milwaukee, for governor, together with a 
representative state ticket, which included Thomas J. Cunningham, 
Chippewa Falls editor, for secretary of state, and James L. O’Con- 
nor, the recent district attorney of Dane County, for attorney general. 
(When Mr. Cunningham died in 1941, he was the last survivor of 
the Peck administration family.) 

Governor Hoard made a vigorous campaign and was ably sup- 
ported by a score of good speakers, including Congressmen R. M. 
La Follette, Madison, and Nils P. Haugen, River Falls. Haugen, 
the only Republican congressman from Wisconsin to withstand the 
Democratic landslide that fall, sought to line up the Norwegian 
press in support of Hoard, and a questionnaire canvass by The 
North, a Norwegian paper of Minneapolis, indicated that only cer- 
tain church heads were alienated. Republican newspapers generally 
strongly supported Hoard as did the generality of public school edu- 
cators. The Milwaukee Sentinel, under the editorship of Horace 
Rublee, was ardent and outspoken in its support of Hoard. Another 
strong and effective publicist was John Nagle, a distinguished school 
man and editor of Manitowoc, who carried on a vigorous campaign 
in the public press. 

Near the end of the campaign Casson wrote: 

Madison, Oct. 138, 1890. 
My opinion is that Governor Hoard will pull 
through unless the Norwegian disaffection is greater 
than it now looks. The Democrats have abandoned 
everything but the governor. Every German Lutheran 
church in the United States is sending money into Wis- 
consin to defeat Hoard. I sincerely hope you can get 
home to help the governor and La Follette. A most 
desperate fight is being made on Bob and while I have 
no doubt he will win he is fighting a pile of money, and 
is being made the subject of most unjust assaults. . 


The state convention of Wisconsin Congregationalists, at its 
50-year anniversary (Jubilee) meeting at Madison, September 30, 
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1890, took cognizance of the burning issue by adopting a resolution 
favoring the principle enunciated in the Bennett law. The resolu- 
tion, offered by Prof. J. J. Blaisdell of Beloit College, read as follows: 


We should be unwilling to see the opportunity of 
common school education for all the youth of our State 
embarrassed by the severance of any such portion of 
them into private schools as should divert or divide the 
general interest, or destroy by sectarian jealousy and 
passion the maintenance of the schools which are for 
all. We deem it most desirable that all the children of 
our Republic should, by being associated together in 
school in their earlier years, have fostered in them 
thereby the principles and impulses of a common citi- 
zenship and thus be blended into a common nationality. 

that the truths which are enshrined in 
English literature and have their expression in our 
English tongue, as they have been the forming prin- 
ciple of our happy national growth hitherto, so must 
[they] ever be maintained in both public school and 
private, in fullest assertion with the young. It is there- 
fore in our deliberate thought that no child in all our 
population should be allowed to pass its period of youth 
without being instructed in the English language and 
its deeply educative literature. 


Measure Brings Defeat to Hoard 


The election was a smashing defeat for Hoard and the Republi- 
cans generally. Peck was elected governor with a majority of 
about 25,000. The Democrats also won both houses of the legis- 
lature, thus foreshadowing the defeat of United States Senator John 
C. Spooner for reelection. Other issues than the Bennett law also 
contributed to the Republican defeat, chief of these being that over 
the Republican tariff bill. This is shown by the fact that the Re- 
publican House of Representatives at Washington was followed by 
one containing 286 Democrats and only 88 Republicans. 

The year 1890 also was to witness the defeat of Robert M. 
La Follette for re-election to Congress and his retirement after 
six years of service in the House in which he had rapidly taken high 
place, although the youngest member of that body when first elected 
in 1884. He had, in fact, risen to the highest committee assignment 
in the House, that of ways and means, which passed on all revenue 
bills in Congress. William McKinley of Ohio, later President, was 
chairman of the committee and had become so impressed with 
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La Follette in their service together that he brought about La Fol- 
lette’s appointment to the committee. In all probability La Follette 
might easily have been reelected had he confined his canvass to 
his district, but he felt that he had to defend the bill he had helped 
to draw and made a speaking tour of the whole State and so lost 
the election by a few hundred votes. The Republican vote in Dane 
County alone fell off about 1,300 from that of 1888, while the 
Democratic gain was very slight. Had the whole Republican vote 
turned out, La Follette would have been re-elected. The election 
also was a severe blow to the political prestige of the little city of 
Fort Atkinson, which at the time had both a governor and a con- 
gressman, the latter being Lucien B. Caswell, who had served seven 
terms in the House. Both were defeated and retired. 

Hoard held no further political offices although he was later 
offered the secretaryship of agriculture in the President’s cabinet, 
which he declined. When La Follette returned to the political arena 
in 1894 and began his long crusade for governmental reform in 
Wisconsin, Hoard became one of his most ardent supporters and 
remained so for a dozen years. In the great campaign of 1904 he 
was the only La Follette delegate elected from Jefferson County. In 
1906 the break between these two old friends began developing. It 
was brought about by the refusal of La Follette to “call off” John 
M. Nelson, who was making a contest against Congressman H. C. 
Adams, Hoard’s particular friend. When in the same year La Fol- 
lette brought out I. L. Lenroot, Superior, for governor against Gov. 
James O. Davidson, Hoard took sides against La Follette and Len- 
root, and from that time forward was a bitter opponent of La Fol- 
lette. On the other hand, La Follette could not bring himself to 
dislike Hoard, whom he held in high respect and in affectionate 
regard to the end. That Hoard likewise softened toward his old 
friend before the end might be inferred from a notable editorial 
written by him in which he stated that no hatred is so great as that 
shown toward those to whom we know we have done an injustice. 

Of Hoard’s yeoman work in the interests of the dairy farmers 
of the nation by helping to bring about national and state legislation 
curbing and taxing oleomargarine and other substitutes for butter, 
and for the suppression of the filled cheese evil, further notice is 
given elsewhere in this work. 

Of the many honors that came to Hoard in his late years one of 
the finest was an award made by a committee of prominent citizens 
nominating him as the most distinguished citizen of Wisconsin. 
This distinction was publicly bestowed at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position at San Francisco in 1915. A feature of the exposition was 
the naming of special state days on each of which occasions special 
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honors were paid the State and also some citizen voted its most 
distinguished representative. When the request was made to Gov. 
E. L. Philipp in June, 1915, to designate such a citizen he appointed 
a committee of seven prominent men of Wisconsin, headed by Rev. 
E. G. Updike, Congregational minister of Madison, to nominate such 
candidate. This committee thereupon selected former Gov. William 
D. Hoard, who was duly certified to the exposition board. 

Another conspicuous honor came soon after Hoard’s death in 
Fort Atkinson November 22, 1918. More than a year before, how- 
ever, the Holstein-Friesian Association at its convention in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, voted to start a movement to raise a fund for a 
testimonial to Hoard. The legislature of Wisconsin followed with 
the adoption of a resolution approving of the plan and recommend- 
ing to the people of the State that they contribute toward it. The 
memorial, in the form of a bust of Hoard, was awarded to Gutzon 
Borglum, distinguished sculptor. It was placed in the slope in front 
of Agricultural Hall of the University of Wisconsin. It was accepted 
by Dr. E. A. Birge, president of the University, in the name of the 
State. ; 

The Democrats celebrated their great political victory with a 
gala inauguration. The state officers-elect, headed by the new gov- 
ernor, George Wilbur Peck, came to Madison by special train from 
Milwaukee and were escorted with much pomp to the State Capitol, 
where the festivities culminated in a ball in the evening. Except 
for the two-year interruption of the Taylor administration in the 
’70s, the Democratic party had not had a governor nor tasted of 
power since the formation of the Republican party in the middle ’50s. 


Treasury Cases Feature Peck Regime 


The chief political events in the four years of Democratic control 
under Governor Peck were the prosecution of former Republican 
state treasurers for back fees on state deposits, the repeal of the 
Bennett educational law, the elections of two Democratic United 
States senators, and the reapportionment.of the State into legislative 
districts. The prosecution of the so-called treasury cases gave the 
party its chief prestige in the period. With the repeal of the Bennett 
law, voters who had been agitated and estranged over that measure 
gravitated back into their old party ranks and the State again became 
normally Republican. This move was hastened by a visitation of 
“hard times” in 1893, a phenomenon often disastrous to the party 
in power. 

In due time Attorney General O’Connor instituted proceedings 
to collect back interest on state deposits from former state treasurers 
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as pledged in the Democratic platform. It was decided to make 
test cases of suits against E. C. McFetridge and Henry B. Harshaw, 
the last two treasurers. The amounts charged against the earliest 
of the five treasurers, Henry Baetz (1870-74) and Ferdinand Kuehn 
(1874-78), had increased through compounded interest to more than 
twice the amount of interest received, the final judgment against 
them being $228,000. 

The cases were scheduled to come up at the November term of 
the Circuit Court of Dane County, presided over by Judge Robert G. 
Siebecker, a Democrat, who had been appointed in 1889 by Governor 
Hoard to succeed Judge Alva Stewart. Judge Siebecker was a 
brother-in-law of former Congressman R. M. La Follette. The 
State retained Col. William F. Vilas, former member of President 
Cleveland’s cabinet, and R. M. Bashford, later Supreme Court justice. 
Charles W. Felker, Oshkosh, and J. V. Quarles, Milwaukee, after- 
wards United States senator, were among the counsel defending the 
treasurers and their bondsmen. 

While the cases were being prepared for trial a sensational inci- 
dent occurred that was to have a deep political significance and 
whose repercussions have come down almost to the present time. 
This was the announcement by Judge Siebecker that he would be 
unable to try the treasury cases because of certain matters that 
had come to his attention. In due time the mystery that pervaded 
this announcement was lifted when former Congressman La Follette 
charged that an attempt had been made by U. S. Senator Philetus 
Sawyer, Oshkosh, to bribe him to seek to get a favorable decision 
in the treasury cases from Judge Siebecker, his brother-in-law. 
Sawyer was one of the bondsmen for McFetridge and Harshaw. By 
appointment La Follette met Sawyer at a Milwaukee hotel on Sep- 
tember 17, and it was there, La Follette afterwards stated in a 
newspaper controversy that followed, that Sawyer made rather 
awkwardly veiled proposals to La Follette. The upshot of it all was 
that Judge A. W. Newman, of the Trempealeau district, was secured 
to exchange benches with Siebecker and thus hear the treasury cases. 

The suits were a victory for the administration. Judge Newman 
ruled the treasurers were liable to the State for the interest received 
by them on state funds, and when appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court Judge Newman was sustained. This victory, by the way, also 
added to Judge Newman’s reputation and brought about his eleva- 
tion to the Supreme Court at the next election. 

Following the Supreme Court decision, suits were begun against 
the other treasurers within the period of liability, and eventually 
judgments totaling $608,918.23 were rendered in favor of the State. 
Before the later cases reached the Supreme Court, the Democratic 
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administration and legislature were succeeded in January, 1895, by 
a Republican governor and legislature, and by act of the legislature 
Treasurers Baetz and Kuehn and their bondsmen were relieved of 
their liability and E. C. McFetridge was relieved from payment of 
a balance of $52,000 due from him, Attorney General W. H. Mylrea 
being instructed to dismiss the cases. Senator Sawyer, as bondsman 
for McFetridge, had already paid in over $100,000, and this fact 
_ and his promise that he would not attempt later to be repaid helped 
the passage of the relieving law. 

Litigation over the legislative apportionment was to take prac-' 
tically as much time and attention as the treasury suits and through 
blundering management to neutralize largely the prestige gained 
through the treasury suits. After the census of 1890 the State had 
to be reapportioned into new senate and assembly districts. The 
Democratic legislature sought to perpetuate its party in power by 
passing a law favorable to the election of Democratic candidates. 
Carried to the courts by Republicans, it was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court in that it violated prescribed boundary 
lines. Representing the Republicans were former U. S. Senator 
John C. Spooner, C. E. Estabrook and Col. George W. Bird, while 
the Democrats were represented by Gen. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. 
Governor Peck thereupon called a special session of the legislature 
for June 28 to pass another apportionment law. This likewise proved 
unsatisfactory to the Republicans. Attorney General O’Connor re- 
fused to ask the Supreme Court for a second suit by the Republicans, 
but the court permitted such course to be taken. On September 27 
the Supreme Court declared the second apportionment unconstitu- 
tional also, whereupon Governor Peck called a third special session 
for October 27. The law passed at this session was permitted to 
govern in the elections of November, 1892. 


Political Rise of William F. Vilas 


During the two administrations of Governor Peck the Democrats 
had the further good fortune to elect two United States senators. 
The first elected was Col. William Freeman Vilas of Madison, who 
was elected January 28, 1891, in the first month of the first adminis- 
tration, and practically without opposition. His election was re- 
garded as a foregone conclusion, but Colonel Vilas took the precau- 
tion to entertain many of the legislators at dinner at his home 
immediately on the meeting of the legislature. One such was “Uncle 
Joe’’ Henderson, a colorful Scotch character of Dane County, who 
matched his literary wit with his host and came away a dazed and 
fascinated supporter of the brilliant Madison leader. 
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Vilas was Vermont-born, son of Judge Levi B. Vilas, a jurist of 
distinetion, first in Vermont and later in Wisconsin. William F. 
Vilas had graduated from the University of Wisconsin and the 
Albany Law School when the Civil War broke out. He enlisted 
with the 23d Wisconsin Regiment with the rank of captain and 
rose to be lieutenant colonel, when he resigned, after participating 
in the Vicksburg campaign. He rose to distinction at the bar and 
was offered the position of chief justice of the Supreme Court by 
Governor Taylor, but declined it. Then came his sudden flashing 
upon the imagination of the country with his toast at the banquet 
given in honor of General Grant at Chicago in 1879, following 
Grant’s return from his triumphal tour of the world. Grant’s old 
Army of the Tennessee was the host and Colonel Vilas was chosen 
to speak to the sentiment “Our Old Commander.” His speech, a 
sublimated tribute to his old chieftain, of exquisite diction and 
delivered with matchless effect, was the sensation of the hour and 
set the high water mark of Wisconsin oratory. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that he was chosen to preside over the Democratic national 
convention in Chicago in 1884 or that he was chosen officially to 
notify Grover Cleveland of his election to the presidency. President 
Cleveland appointed Vilas postmaster-general and later secretary of 
the interior. The defeat of Cleveland in 1888 and the return of 
Vilas to Madison made him the logical candidate to succeed Col. 
John C. Spooner in the senate. Colonel Vilas also served a term 
in the legislature, was for many years a lecturer in law in the 
University and a member of the Board of Regents. On his death 
in 1908 he left his entire fortune to the University to be held in 
trust and eventually to provide for many scholarships, professor- 
ships and other bequests. 

The second Democratic victory at the polls, in 1892, was to result 
in the retirement of the veteran politician United States Senator 
Philetus Sawyer of Oshkosh, who was sueceeded by Congressman 
John Lendrum Mitchell of Milwaukee, son of Alexander Mitchell, 
prominent pioneer railroad promoter and capitalist. John L, Mitchell 
was the first native-born citizen of Wisconsin to be elected to the 
United States senate. He had also served in the Civil War, had one 
term as state senator and had been president of the State Agricul- 
tural Society. In 1890 he was elected to Congress and re-elected in 
1892. The senatorial contest in 1893 became quite sharp. The chief 
candidates on the Democratic side were General Edward S. Bragg 
of Fond du Lac, distinguished commander of the Iron Brigade in 
the Civil War; Col. John H. Knight of Ashland, lumberman and 
business partner of Senator Vilas; and Congressman Mitchell. The 
caucus endorsement was won by Mitchell by two votes over General 
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Bragg, largely, it was claimed, through the influence of Senator 
Vilas. Spirited voting followed for over a week, when, on January 27, 
Mitchell was elected. The Bragg following of 33 votes remained 
unchanged from the beginning to the end. 

Mitchell resigned his seat in the house February 10 to assume 
his duties as senator on March 4, when for the first time since 1855 
Wisconsin had two Democratic United States senators. Senator 
Mitchell served one term in the senate. He died at Milwaukee in 
1903. 


NOTE I 


Gov. George W. Peck will be recalled in future periods more as 
a humorist of his day than as politician or publicist. His name 
will live long as the author of Peck’s Bad Boy. Born at Henderson, 
Jefferson County, New York, December 28, 1840, he was reared in 
Jefferson and Walworth counties, Wisconsin, his parents being im- 
migrants of 18438. He became an editor on the Jefferson County 
Republican. While a compositor on the Wisconsin State Journal at 
Madison he enlisted in 1863 in the Fourth Wisconsin Cavalry. 
Afterwards he founded the Ripon Representative. For a time he 
was associated with the La Crosse Democrat, then aided his chief 
“Brick” Pomeroy, in starting Pomeroy’s Democrat in New York. 
Then he established Peck’s Sun at La Crosse, and in 1878 he removed 
it to Milwaukee. There it soon reached a circulation of 80,000 and 
took a prominent place in the world of humor, particularly for its 
“Bad Boy” stories. This gave him unbounded popularity at home 
and abroad. He died April 16, 1916. 


NOTE II 


United States Senator John L. Mitchell was the father of Brig. 
Gen. William Mitchell, the “flying general,” who earned honor and 
fame as commander of the American expeditionary air forces in 
France during World War I and, thereafter, as assistant chief of the 
Air Service, United States Army. General Mitchell’s chief claim to 
enduring regard as a military patriot will doubtless rest upon his 
determined championing (1925) of air power as a dominant arm 
of the military forces of the United States. He called for a new 
Department of National Defense and for a unified air service inde- 
pendent of the Army and the Navy. His fight for this recognition 
of air power led to his demotion by the higher military authorities, 
following which he resigned from the Army. 

“In the air,” he told the country, “we are not ready and can not 
become so as we have things organized today.” 
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But “Billy” Mitchell’s stoutly maintained convictions were to be 
thoroughly vindicated, against any further official cavil, when 
America became involved in the worldwide conflict after Pear] 
Harbor (December 7, 1941). Belatedly but sincerely, Congress 
restored his rank posthumously (January 12, 1942), and even raised 
it to major general, while a grateful nation applauded. 

Genera] Mitchell was born in Nice, France. He spent his boyhood 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, attended Racine College, and later was 
graduated from George Washington University and the Army Staff 
College. He enlisted from Wisconsin in the Spanish-American War 
and served in the Philippines campaign. As commander of the 
American flyers in France during the first World War he was the 
first American officer to fly over the lines. He was one of only 
three persons to receive the Distinguished Service Cross. This was 
for repeated acts of heroism in action. His death took place at 
New York February 19, 1936, at the age of 56, and he was buried 
in Milwaukee. 
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CHAPTER LIX 
THE UPHAM AND SCOFIELD ADMINISTRATIONS 


The campaign of 1894, which was to result in the election of 
Major William Henry Upham of Marshfield as governor, is a land- 
mark in state political history. A new factor entered actively into 
this contest—one that was soon to dominate the scene and to control 
largely the political currents of the State for a generation. This was 
the insurgent movement organized and set in motion by former 
Congressman Robert M. La Follette and out of which was to grow 
the so-called ‘Progressive movement,” and the later Progressive 
party. It was an unexpected development, and the suddenness and 
novelty of the foray and the startling results it produced had an 
almost stunning effect on the minds of the old Republican state 
leaders. With but short time for organization, and with the slen- 
derest of resources, La Follette took up an unexpected candidate 
and by a bold and brilliant campaign won a third of the delegates 
to the state convention. 

Major Upham was taken up by the party managers because he 
was a man of wealth and a successful business man. He was a 
political unknown, but the year before had been elected state com- 
mander of the Wisconsin Grand Army. He had attracted attention 
as the builder of the sawmill city of Marshfield, more particularly 
as its rebuilder after its destruction by fire in 1887. Within a year 
after the fire he had 62 new business houses under construction. 
Upham had served nearly ten years in the army during and after 
the Civil War, and that a man trained in the science of warfare 
could thus turn his back upon the life of camp and field and become 
a successful business man in a few years seemed remarkable and 
focused public interest upon him. It was said at the time that the 
burning of Marshfield, coupled with the city’s rapid rebuilding, 
made Upham governor. Another element of romance perhaps more 
appealing may, however, have shaped his destiny. The fortuitous 
casting of a glamor over his name by a Milwaukee newspaper man 
had caught the imagination of the public. It is at this point that 
William J. Anderson, a Milwaukee political correspondent, comes in. 

Upham, who was born in New York, May 3, 1841, had come to 
Racine in 1852 with his widowed mother, his father having come 
west the year before. At the battle of Bull Run, early in the Civil 
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War, Upham was shot through the lungs and left for dead on the 
field. Later he was found by the Confederates and nursed back to 
health. After ten months in Libby Prison he was exchanged and 
came to Washington and met President Lincoln, who was struck by 
his remarkable story and appointed him to a cadetship at West 
Point. After graduation there he served in the regular army until 
1869. 

Anderson, later Col. Anderson, of political and literary promi- 
nence, wrote a series of articles on Upham’s candidacy, bearing 
heavily on his Bull Run experience. The spectacle thus conjured 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


Gov. WILLIAM H. UPHAM 


up of a soldier left for dead on the field of battle and later reviving 
and becoming a successful business man centered attention on 
Upham and redounded greatly to his advantage. For this achieve- 
ment Anderson was later appointed private secretary by Upham 
and continued as such by Governor Scofield, thus receiving the title 
of “colonel.” Still later Anderson also became a member of the 
State Tax Commission under executive appointment. 

Following La Follette’s break with Senator Sawyer and his ostra- 
cism by party leaders, a resolution had formed in La Follette’s mind 
to contest with party regency and, if possible, take the governor- 
ship from the ‘‘machine.” The spectacle of lumber barons and rail- 
road magnates year after year appropriating to themselves governor- 
ships, senatorships, and the control of legislatures, without regard 
to qualifications for statesmanship or public service and almost solely 
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on the grounds of their wealth, had also roused his resolution to 
help bring about a change in the conditions prevailing. His experi- 
ence and acquaintance with publie life and his own proven native 
abilities gave him confidence in undertaking prominent leadership 
in a reform movement. Accordingly in 1894 he signalized his active 
return to politics by standing sponsor for the candidacy of Con- 
gressman Nils P. Haugen of River Falls for governor. Why he did 
not himself seek the governorship may not be easily understood, but 
it may have been intuitive political wisdom that governed him. 


La Follette Makes Stirring Fight for Haugen 


The Haugen candidacy was conceived, organized and carried out 
by La Follette largely single-handed. It was a campaign which for 
sharpness, dash and originality had not been known before in state 
history and resulted in the greatest party shake-up in a generation. 
La Follette was suddenly flashed upon the imagination of the State 
as a new political general who might in time upset the old order 
and bring on a new. It was the first in a series of fierce internecine 
party campaigns led by La Follette and which kept the State vir- 
tually in a stirred political camp for ten years. No state in the 
Middle West in that time witnessed such desperate intra-party strug- 
gles as did Wisconsin. This was most vividly shown in caucus 
battles for delegates and in the several fiercely-fought state conven- 
tions of the period. Township caucuses, for instance, which had 
previously attracted but few voters were often attended by from 
300 to 400, sharply divided into rival factions, the caucus votes at 
times being larger than those at elections following. So great was 
the interest taken in the Republican fight that other parties in the 
State were virtually reduced to the status of bystanders. 

Contrary to the impression conveyed in Haugen’s memoirs, writ- 
ten late in life, Haugen had given no thought to seeking the goy- 
ernorship until it was proposed to him by La Follette. It then came 
like the proverbial bolt out of the blue. Haugen had been re-elected 
to Congress—the only Republican congressman to withstand the 
Democratic landslides of 1890 and 1892—and he could reasonably 
look forward to a continued tenure in the House. Haugen’s proven 
strength at the polls, his equipment and experience and his popu- 
larity with the Scandinavian element of voters seemed in La Fol- 
lette’s eyes to give him greater availability as a candidate in opposi- 
tion to the “machine” than anyone else ‘possessed. He persuaded 
Haugen to sacrifice his prospects for Congress for the more dubious 
ones of the governorship, and then launched a spirited campaign in 
his behalf which was kept up until the night before the state con- 
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vention. La Follette undertook to carry his old congressional dis- 
trict for Haugen and drafted scores of old University friends in 
Milwaukee and throughout the State, who joined enthusiasticaliy in 
the campaign. Mrs. La Follette turned her home into a political 
clearing house and herself directed a letter-writing drive from there. 
One of the hotly contested counties was the important one of 
Dane, La Follette’s home county, as also that of Judge E. W. Keyes, 
“stalwart” Republican leader, and of Horace A. (“Hod’’) Taylor, 
editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, who also was a candidate for 
governor. La Follette swept Dane County for Haugen and also 
carried a considerable number of other counties, while Haugen him- 
self was not so fortunate, losing most of his counties to another 
local rival. At the convention the opposition finally united on 
Upham, who was nominated and easily elected, receiving a plurality 
of 53,869 over Gov. George W. Peck, Democrat, candidate for a 
third term. Other elections of state officers were: lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Emil Baensch, Manitowoc; secretary of state, Henry Casson, 
Viroqua; state treasurer, Sewall A. Peterson, Rice Lake; attorney 
general, W. H. Mylrae, Wausau; superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, John Q. Emery, Albion, all of whom served four years, through 
Upham’s administration and the first term of Governor Scofield. 


Upham Signs Release of Treasurers 


With both houses of the legislature strongly Republican, it was 
a comparatively easy task for their friends and attorneys to put 
through bills relieving the former state treasurers from judgments 
against them for interest on state deposits while in office. Bills to 
that end were early introduced and pushed through the legislature 
by a powerful lobby drive largely directed by Charles F. Pfister, 
a Milwaukee capitalist and a bondsman for the treasurers. The deci- 
sion of Circuit Judge A. W. Newman holding the treasurers liable 
was sustained by the Supreme Court in December, 1892, the decision 
being withheld until after election. The total amount of judgments 
assessed against Richard Guenther, treasurer from 1878 to 1882, 
was $131,027.27; against E. C. McFetridge, 1882 to 1887, $178,834.46 ; 
against H. B. Harshaw, 1887 to 1891, $132,566.69; total $442,428.42. 
Before the election of 1894 the State had recovered, chiefly through 
payments by Senator Sawyer, $420,402.55. About $52,000 was still 
due from McFetridge when the legislature met. 

The cases against Henry Baetz and Ferdinand Kuehn were dif- 
ferent from those of the succeeding treasurers. Baetz was treasurer 
from 1870 to 1874 and Kuehn from 1874 to 1878, so were covered 
by an earlier law. The judgments rendered against them amounted 
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to $181,015.68. McFetridge was released by the legislature of 
1895 of the amounts still due from him and Attorney General 
Mylrae was directed to dismiss the other cases. 


Second Term Nomination Declined 


Governor Upham had not favored the introduction of legislation 
releasing the treasurers, since the courts had already passed on the 
cases, but he finally signed the measures. This action doubtless was 
poor political strategy and helped to make him unpopular. Further- 
more, the Wisconsin State Journal at Madison, under its then editor, 
“Hod” Taylor, whom Upham had defeated for the nomination in 
1894, was waging relentless war on him. Other newspapers and 
politicians joined in the criticism of his administration. The party 
managers wisely feared he might be a weak candidate for renomina- 
tion, particularly in the event of another La Follette uprising. 
Accordingly at the Republican national convention held in St. Louis 
in June that year they came to an agreement on Senator Edward 
Scofield of Oconto, also a lumberman of: some wealth and, like Upham, 
a Civil War veteran. Upham attended the convention, as did Sena- 
tor Sawyer, Charles F. Pfister, Henry C. Payne, and other prominent 
leaders. Governor Upham was not lacking in courage, nor in daring 
to take long chances, but was inexperienced in political intrigue, 
so was prevailed upon, it is said, to decline seeking a second term. 
Political historians generally attribute his declination, however, to 
the feeling on his part that he should return to care for his private 
business interests. 

On the whole, Governor Upham fared well with the legislature 
of his administration. The state home for the feeble-minded was 
established and the new historical library building was begun on 
the State University campus. During his administration took place 
the wedding of his daughter, Miss Caroline Upham, to Philetus 
Horace Sawyer of Oshkosh, grandson of United States Senator 
Philetus Sawyer, a student in the University at the time. The 
wedding took place November 12, 1896, in the executive residence 
and was a happy social occasion. Mrs. Mary Kelley Upham, it 
may be added, was a very capable mistress of the governor’s home 
and was active in women’s organization movements. 

A few days before he retired from oflice Governor Upham startled 
the State by granting a pardon to Rose Zoldoske, who had been 
sentenced to state prison for life in 1891 for the poisoning of Miss 
Ella Maly of Richland Center, whom she was alleged to have 
regarded as a rival for the affections of Dr. George R. Mitchell, 
whose wife had died some time before under circumstances not 
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unlike those attending Miss Maly’s death. The trial was one of 
the most sensational ever held in the State and Governor Upham 
was charged with having fallen an easy victim to pardon attorneys 
in restoring hcr freedom so soon after conviction. 

For a man left for dead on the field of battle, Upham lived to a 
high age, dying July 2, 1924, at the age of 83. 

The bogie of another challenge by La Follette and his following 
also loomed before the party managers at the St. Louis convention. 
Undeterred by the defeat of Haugen in 1894, La Follette resolved 
to retain his hold on his old district by becoming a candidate for 
district delegate to the national convention. The test showed he 
had not lost any ground. Judge E. W. Keyes of Madison, “stalwart” 
Republican and one time party boss, came out against him. La Fol- 
lette, however, carried every ward in Madison, their home city, 
and every county in the district but one. He was chosen by acclama- 
tion, and at the national convention served as a member of the com- 
mittee on platform resolutions, and placed Henry Clay Evans, of 
Tennessee, in nomination for vice-president. He thus regained 
much ground in the national political field. 

A general call went up from the La Follette and Haugen following 
for La Follette himself to enter the field for governor, and in due 
time La Follette announced his candidacy. Another sharp campaign 
similar to that of 1894 was carried on by La Follette, who campaigned 
the counties, and when the convention opened in Milwaukee August 
5 he was believed to have half the delegates, if not more. Former 
Gov. W. D. Hoard made a spirited speech in support of LaFollette 
at the opening of the convention, in which he declared the Bennett 
law issue was settled... On the opening ballot La Follette received 
26114 votes, Scofield 24914, Emil Baensch 83, Eugene S. Elliott 4814, 
Ira B. Bradford 31, and C. E. Estabrook 6. Following this ballot 
adjournment was taken until next day, and La Follette and his 
friends recognized afterward that this action proved fatal to 
La Follette, who claimed that many delegates who would have sup- 
ported him on the next ballot were bought away from him in the 
night. Many delegates who were expected to support La Follette 
were uninstructed, such as those from Rock County, and defended 
their change on this ground. 


Scofield Wins Over La Follette 


Scofield was nominated on the sixth ballot. The other Republican 
state officers were renominated. The platform adopted made many 
concessions to the insurgents, including a plank favoring prohibition 
of railroad passes to public officials. This was pushed through the 
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convention by Albert R. Hall of Dunn County after a hard and 
courageous fight made by him against rulings by the chairman, 
Gen. Michael Griffin of Eau Claire. La Follette was greatly disap- 
pointed at his defeat. He wanted ardently to be elected governor, 
with his former cvngressional chief, William McKinley, of Ohio, 
as President. However, he threw himself into the campaign, making 
twenty-five speeches in support of his party, closing the night before 
election at Milwaukee, where he had a fine ovation. 

The election was to prove a Republican landslide. Scofield was 
opposed by W. C. Silverthorn, Democrat, of Wausau, a_ highly 
respected legislator, who loyally supported the free silver platform 
adopted at Chicago that year and the candidacy of William J. Bryan, 
of Nebraska, for President. A considerable Democratic loss was 
brought about in Wisconsin by the so-called ‘‘gold Democratic” bolt, 
not so much in the election figure showing as in the confusion and 
lethargy it created. Many leading Democrats, particularly those of 
the wealthy group, bolted Bryan and his silver platform and joined 
in supporting John M. Palmer, the independent gold Democratic 
candidate, for President. A gold Democratic convention was held 
at Milwaukee August 26 and a set of principles adopted, but no 
state ticket was nominated. Scofield was elected in November by a 
plurality of 95,724, while McKinley’s plurality was 102,612. 

Gov. Edward Scofield, the last of the Civil War governors, was 
born at Clearfield, Pennsylvania, March 28, 1842. His father, who 
followed the double occupation of farming and lumbering, was a 
Virginian and his mother was of Irish ancestry and a native of 
Pennsylvania. At the age of thirteen the future governor gave 
up going to school and became a printer’s apprentice, in which 
capacity he worked for three years for his board and clothing. 
During the three succeeding years he worked in the office of the 
Brookfield (Pa.) Jeffersonian, for $100 a year and his board. 

To President Lincoln’s call for troops, Mr. Scofield. was one of 
the first to respond. This was in April, 1861, and he was just nine- 
teen years old. His regiment, the Hleventh Pennsylvania Infantry, 
became part of the Army of the Potomac. His brave war service 
won him promotions, first to a lieutenancy, and then to the rank of 
captain, the latter honor being the reward for gallantry on the field 
of Gettysburg. At the battle of the Wilderness, May 5, 1864, he 
was captured by the Confederates, who held him for ten months, 
during which he suffered privations that nearly ended his life. He 
returned home, broken in health, long after his enlistment had 
expired, and found waiting him a commission as major. For a time 
at the close of the Civil War he was a member of a party of railroad 
engineers. 
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Becoming foreman of a lumber mill at Oconto in 1868 he hus- 
banded his salary for eight years in order to build up a capital 
to enter business for himself. In 1890 he formed a partnership 
with George R. Arnold under the name of Edward Scofield & Co., 
the business being incorporated four years later under the name 
of Scofield & Arnold Lun.ber Company, with Mr. Scofield as president 
of the company. Mr. Scofield about the same time became finally 
interested in the lumber firm of McElwer & Co. 

The first appearance of Mr. Scofield in politics was in 1887. It 
was in that year that he was elected to the state senate. There 
is little doubt that he was re-elected in 1890, but the result was so 
close that the Democratic legislature promptly unseated him. His 
election as governor six years later also followed a stormy contest. 

Governor Scofield’s administration gave promise of giving a 
creditable business administration, but was most conservative as 
to reform legislation. In contrast with the voluminous treatment 
given the subject of railroad regulation by his successor in the 
governorship, Scofield in his message to the legislature discussed the 
subject with seventeen lines in which he congratulated the people 
of Wisconsin on the harmonious relations existing between them 
and the twenty railroads in the State. Governor Scofield’s relations 
with the railroads, personal and official, were to prove a thorn in his 
side and almost to neutralize the credit due him in other adminis- 
trative directions. 


Governor’s Cow Becomes Famous 


Albert R. Hall, Dunn County farmer, one of the commanding 
statesmen of the time, and whose name is synonymous with that 
of anti-pass legislation, came forward again with his anti-pass reso- 
lution which had been defeated in the legislative sessions of 1891, 
1893 and 1895. In the state convention of 1896, Hall had forced 
the endorsement of his resolution after a dramatic fight on his part, 
and in the legislative session of 1897 he again submitted it for adop- 
tion and made a memorable argument in its behalf. Again it was 
rejected by the legislature. Then came a sensational disclosure 
that was in time to help greatly in bringing about this reform. 
In that day of rural survivals many public officials, governors among 
them, kept their own favorite horses, and even cows and poultry, 
to supply their tables. On investigation it was found that when 
Governor Scofield came to Madison from Oconto to be inaugurated 
in January, 1897, he brought with him his favorite cow (crated) 
on an express frank furnished by the express company. This ex- 
posure made Scofield’s cow famous. Her picture shared space with 
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those of members of the legislature and other notables. The spectacle 
of a cow tenderly crated and shipped by express appealed to the 
risibles of the voters and showed the intimate relations existing 
between public officials and public utilities. Ten months afterwards 
Governor Scofield paid the bill for the shipment of his cow and 
household effects, but the harm was done. A colossal and expensive 
political blunder had been crudely made over the trifling shipment 
of a cow. The excuse given by Scofield’s supporters was that public 
officials generally were using express franks and railroad passes. 


Taxation Measures Are Enacted 


In Governor Scofield’s two terms the questions of taxation 
reforms in general and corporation taxation in particular occupied 
much of the time and study of the legislatures. A temporary tax 
commission was created, and when found practicable by trial was 
succeeded by a .new permanent commission of three members. 
Since then the commission form has come down to the present time 
as an integral function in state government. The abolition of rail- 
road passes and other gratuities was brought about, as was the 
taxation of express and sleeping-car companies. Also in Scofield’s 
second term came the Spanish-American War with its attendant 
demands upon the State and its military resources. Further, on 
the credit side of his administration was the inauguration by Gov- 
ernor Scofield of better bookkeeping systems by the State and the 
preparation of a budget to accompany each message to the legis- 
lature. 

However, Governor Scofield early in his first administration ran 
afoul of the charge of being another “corporation” governor by 
vetoing bills for the taxation of express and sleeping-car companies. 
These tax bills were introduced in January, 1897, by Assembyman 
James O. Davidson of Crawford County, later lieutenant governor 
and governor, After many vicissitudes, these bills were finally 
passed by the legislature without a roll call in the closing hours 
of the session. On the grounds that they were improperly passed, 
Governor Scofield vetoed them and urged their enactment in proper 
form when the legislature later returned in special session to 
approve a revision of the statutes. Nothing further came of this 
taxation at the time, and the charge of bad faith was laid up against 
the administration by the opposition. 

As the election year of 1898 drew near, the reform forces of 
the party began grooming La Follette for another contest with 
Scofield at the polls. As early as April 21, 1898, Scofield announced 
his candidacy for reelection. La Follette, who professed reluctance 
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about running again, announced his candidacy July 15, only a month 
before the state convention. In the fall of 1897 he had made a 
round of county fair speeches urging his proposed political reforms, 
and now made another spirited campaign like that of 1896. The 
convention which opened in Milwaukee August 17 was one of the 
most fiercely contested nominations in state history. Fiery and 
spirited attacks were made on the Scofield administration by A. R. 
Hall, Albert H. Long, Henry F. Cochems, and others, but with the 
big bosses—Sawyer, Payne, Pfister and Keyes—present to bolster 
their courage the Scofield delegates stood firm. The final vote stood: 
Scofield, 62014; La Follette, 43614 ; C. E. Estabrook, 6; Emil Baensch, 
2. Some concessions in platform and nominations were made to the 
La Follette following. Other nominations were: for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Jesse Stone, Watertown; secretary of state, W. H. Froehlich, 
Milwaukee; state treasurer, James O. Davidson, Soldiers Grove; 
attorney general, Emmett R. Hicks, Oshkosh; state superintendent, 
L. D. Harvey, Oshkosh. 

When La Follette and Judge A. H. Long parted at the West Madi- 
son station the following morning, each overcome with fatigue and 
unable to speak above a whisper, La Follette said huskily: “We 
shall meet them again!” This defiant parting shot of defeated 
champions in tournaments of old was to prove prophetic. Scofield 
was elected over his Democratic opponent, Judge H. W. Sawyer of 
Hartford, by a plurality of 37,784. Other Republican state officers 
had about 55,000. 

In Scofield’s second term the first tax commission, consisting 
of Burr W. Jones, Madison, K. K. Kennan, Milwaukee, and George 
Curtis Jr., Merrill, was superseded by a permanent commission 
consisting of General Michael Griffin, Eau Claire, Judge N. S. 
Gilson, Fond du Lac, and George Curtis Jr. General Griffin died 
soon afterwards and Governor Scofield appointed Col. William J. 
Anderson, his private secretary, to the commission. Bills similar 
to the Davidson bills of 1897 for the taxation of express and sleeping- 
car companies were introduced by Senator John M. Whitehead of 
Janesville and passed and signed by Governor Scofield. Also just 
before adjournment the legislature enacted an anti-pass law after 
many members had industriously used passes for themselves and 
families to the end. A. R. Hall was thus finally to witness the pas- 
sage of legislation for which he had so strongly fought in many 
sessions. 


NOTE 


After his retirement, Governor Scofield spent much of his time 
in Milwaukee, where his business interests demanded his attention. 
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He retained his interest in politics. In spite of his advancing age 
he kept at his work. It was part of his life’s philosophy that a per- 
son should remain in the saddle as long as health permits. 
“When people retire they are ready to die and are in other 
people’s way,” was a bit of his homely philosophy of life. 
Governor Scofield died February 3, 1925, at Oconto, where he 
is buried. 
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CHAPTER LX 
WISCONSIN IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Unlike the Civil War which lasted long enough for untried men 
_to develop their military leadership, the Spanish-American conflict 
of 1898 was of such brief duration that an armistice was signed 
before all Wisconsin regiments called by the President could be 
trained in the field and equipped for service. In the three months 
war period, the State was outranked by only eleven others in the 
number of men furnished, and was excelled by none in patriotic 
effort. It furnished two brigadier generals, four regiments of in- 
fantry and one battery. Some of its companies were in the thick 
of the fight when the truce bearers arrived to announce that a 
protocol had been arranged. 

The Spanish-American War was waged against Spain for the 
purpose of liberating Cuba from Spanish rule. Relations between 
the United States and Spain became strained in 1897, and the blow- 
ing up of the United States battleship Maine in Havana Harbor, 
February 15, 1898, led to the beginning of hostilities. Cuba was 
blockaded on April 22, and war was actually declared first by Spain, 
and a day later by the United States, on April 25. War activities 
ceased on August 12, and the actual treaty was ratified at Paris on 
December 10, 1898. By the terms of the treaty, the Philippines, 
Guam, Porto Rico, and all the Spanish West Indies possessions were 
ceded to the United States in payment of $20,000,000, while Cuba 
was recognized as an independent territory under the protection of 
the United States. 


King and MacArthur Honored for Service 


When the Spanish-American War became inevitable, both the 
nation and Wisconsin discovered that they were ill-prepared. When 
war broke out, Charles King of Milwaukee, retired army captain 
and a retired general in the Wisconsin National Guard, immediately 
offered his services. With the endorsement of Gov. Edward Scofield 
and of Adjutant General Charles R. Boardman he was later com- 
missioned brigadier general by Congress and sent to Manila. Col. 
Arthur MacArthur, Milwaukee, whose son, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
forty years later was to be hailed as the “hero of Bataan,” was 
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another Wisconsin man promoted to high rank in the war with 
Spain. He was commissioned a brigadier general in the volunteer 
service and was later advanced to major general. 

The Wisconsin National Guard had been recruited only to peace 
time strength when war threatened. It consisted of four regiments 
of infantry, one troop of cavalry and one light battery. The total 
membership of the troops before recruiting was begun was 2,549, 
of whom 214 were officers and 2,335 were enlisted men. When it 
became apparent that war was inevitable, each company was recruited 
to full strength. 

As the dark war clouds approached, there was intense excitement 
in the various Wisconsin armories, maintained in nearly all the 
larger centers. So man, applications for enlistment poured in that 
a reserve list was opened. On April 21, Adjutant General Board- 
man sent a telegram to the commanders of the various companies 
asking the number of men whom they could furnish. From that 
day the excitement heightened. The President’s call for 125,000 
troops came on April 23; two days later, when it was learned that 
only three regiments of twelve companies from Wisconsin were 
included in the call, there was keen disappointment from the other 
uncalled units and from thousands of citizens who had hoped to 
enlist at the first opportunity. 

Swiftly the State’s war machinery was conditioned. Orders to 
report at Camp Harvey, now a part of the State Fair Park at West 
Allis, were issued on April 27. With the arrival of one troop, the 
day following, General Boardman and his staff opened headquarters 
and prepared for active training of the men. By May 9 it became 
apparent that some troops would be moved South at once. Two 
days later the Third Regiment, 1,358 strong, under Col. M. T. Moore, 
La Crosse, was sworn into the United States service and ordered 
to proceed to Camp George H. Thomas near Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
It was followed the next day by the Second Regiment, of 1,349 men, 
commanded by Col. C. A. Born, Sheboygan, destined for the same 
camp, while on May 20, the First Regiment, of 1,357 men, led by 
Col. S. P. Shadel, Monroe, was sent to Camp Cuba Libre near Jack- 
sonville, Florida. All along the route of travel these regiments 
met with rousing receptions which became more demonstrative as 
their trains entered the deep South. 

Meantime the Fourth Regiment patiently awaited the second 
call. On June 20 orders were received for it to mobilize at Camp 
Douglas. But before entrainment was completed, labor troubles 
broke out at Oshkosh and several companies were detailed there to 
suppress riots. It was not until June 23 that the units of the 
Fourth, composed of 1,301 men, under Col. H. M. Seaman, Milwaukee, 
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and a battery of 109 members under Capt. B. H. Dalley, Milwaukee, 
were encamped on the State’s training grounds. The total Wisconsin 
roster for the Spanish-American War was 5,469. 

Soon it became evident that in the southern camps the climate, 
food and water supplies were menacing the health of the men from 
Wisconsin. Typhoid and malaria broke out at Camp Thomas, due 
partly to polluted drinking water; while at Jacksonville, where other 
disease conditions arose, the outbreaks were attributed to the damp 
ground on which the men slept. While the Second and Third regi- 
ments were waiting for embarkation to Porto Rico at Charleston, 
South Carolina, the facilities were so inadequate that the men were 
housed in vacant cotton warehouses and slept on the wharves to get’ 
fresh air. Weakened by the torrid atmosphere, lack of adequate 
food, and long forced marches, the hospitals soon were filled with 
the sick. So much indignation arose in Wisconsin that an investiga- 
tion was demanded. From that day on the food and supply conditions 
improved. 

Finally on July 21 the Second and the Third sailed from Charles- 
ton under Gen. Nelson A. Miles, arriving at Ponce on the 27th and 
28th. Meantime that island city had surrendered. So the men of 
the Third took charge of the customs house, telegraph lines, and 
public buildings, while the Second took possession of Adjuntas and 
later Uturdo. 


Wisconsin Troops Attack Coame 


By August 11 both the Second and Third were before Coame. 
Here they were to meet with stiff resistance under their first baptism 
of fire. General Wilson decided upon a pincer plan of strategy. The 
Pennsylvania troops were to encircle the hills from the rear, while 
the Wisconsin men were to make a frontal attack. When the artil- 
' lery duel began on August 12, the Spanish on the heights were in a 
favorable position and at a distinct advantage. One of the Spanish 
shells early in the engagement exploded in the camp of the Sparta 
company. Corp. Oscar R. Swanson was instantly killed, Pvt. Fred 
Vought was wounded and died several hours later. Private George 
Bunce and Corporal August Yunke were badly wounded but later 
recovered. 

Now the advance was begun. The Second and Third supported 
the battery on the left. The Second was nearest the battery. Colonel 
Born ordered Lieut. Col. Albert Solliday, Watertown, to lead the 
advance party, consisting of the First Battalion, Company A, Capt. 
Isaac C. Spencer, Marshfield, acting as skirmishers, and Company 
B, Oshkosh, and Company D, Ripon, supporting them. Maj. Wal- 
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lace P. Greene, commanding the Third Battalion, consisting of Com- 
pany M, Capt. Wilbur M. Lee, Oconto, Company K, Capt. Philip J. 
Zink, Beaver Dam, Company I, Capt. Joshua Hodgins, Marinette, and 
Company L, Capt. Horace P. Padley, Ashland, supported the First 
Battalion and followed close behind. The Second Battalion, in com- 
mand of Maj. Frank W. Grutzmacher, having Companies E, F, G 
and H, of Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton and Manitowoc, respect- 
ively, started down the San Juan road. 

General Ernest and staff had taken a position on the hill where 
Capt. Winfield W. Warren and the Tomah men, from the Third, had 
acted as pickets during the night, and from here he directed Colonel 
Moore where to move his regiment. He was to take the Third to the 
south of the town and advance by way of the St. Isabel road, thus 
cutting off all escape in that direction. Captains Warren and Her- 
man J. Abraham and their companies had been left behind on outpost 
duty, and Company A, Neillsville, guarded the camp at Juanta Diaz, 
so that the Third had only nine companies in the field. Maj. Randolph 
A. Richards and his adjutant, Lieut. Edward K. Massee, were given 
Company D; Captain John Turner, Mauston, and Company F, Capt. 
Frank T. Lee, Portage, as an advance guard. Maj. Julius E. Kircheis 
and Adj. Louis Schalle followed with the Second Battalion, consisting 
of Company B, Capt. Fred Schultz, La Crosse, Company M, Capt. 
Luther H. Peck, La Crosse, Company I, Capt. Robert B. McCoy, 
Sparta, Maj. Thomas J. George and the First Battalion, Company E, 
Capt. Joseph M. Ballard, Eau Claire, Company C, Capt. Andrew 
J. Kinney, Hudson, Company I, Lieut. William H. Smith, West 
Superior, and Company H, Capt. John P. Ohnstead, Menomonie. 
The movement began at 6:30 o’clock. The battery by that time 
had taken its position, and Maj. Randolph A. Richards and Lieut. Col. 
Albert Solliday sent out their skirmishers. 

Once the Wisconsin troops were temporarily forced to retire. 
While arangements for a renewal of attack were under way, a 
courier arrived with information that Spain had asked for peace. 
Flags of truce were posted. The Spanish-American War was over. 


“Teddy” Roosevelt a National Hero 


On August 24 the Wisconsin men were ordered home. The 
Second and Third regiments arrived in Wisconsin on successive 
days, September 9 and 10, detraining at Milwaukee. Ten thousand 
people turned out to greet them. 

Throughout the war the First Regiment remained inactive at 
Jacksonville and subsequently at Pablo Beach. On September 14 
the Fourth was ordered to entrain at Camp Douglas for Anniston, 
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Alabama, preparatory to police duty in Cuba and Porto Rico, but 
was soon returned to the State without active service and the 
men were discharged. 

The loss of life sustained by the four Wisconsin regiments totaled 
131, all but two being due to camp diseases and to spoiled “em- 
balmed beef,” it was charged. ‘Two other casualties occurred to 
Wisconsin men in Cuba. Dr. W. K. Danforth, Milwaukee, who 
offered his services as a medical advisor in the insurgent army, was 
shot by a sniper, and John T. Kingston, Jr., Ashland, a former 
member of the state senate, destined to a brilliant political career, 
died there of disease. Military expenses of Wisconsin aggregated 
$139,634.49, but for these the State was later reimbursed by the 
federal government. 

High tribute has always been paid to the Wisconsin National 
Guard for its service in the Spanish-American War. A brigadier- 
general commented that “wherever they camped or marched with 
the troops of other states, their superiority in discipline, soldiership 
and custom of service was very marked.” 

Wars are the germinators of political fortunes for many ambi- 
tious young men. The Spanish-American conflict was no exception. 
The courage at the battle of Santiago and elsewhere of picturesque 
volunteer cavalry, styled the “Rough Riders,” led to the advancement 
of a number to high places. This regiment of cowboys and ranch- 
men, with a sprinkling of college youths and young men of wealth 
and social distinction, was commanded by Col. Leonard Wood and 
Lieut. Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 

The colorful career of Roosevelt appealed to the soldiers from 
Wisconsin and their friends, whose enthusiasm later helped to 
make him a national hero. After the war and while President, 
Roosevelt several times visited the State, when invariably he was 
surrounded by admiring members of the Wisconsin National Guard 
who had been with him in the service. Many of these veterans were 
with him the night of October 14, 1912, when an attempt was made 
to assassinate him in Milwaukee. Elsewhere in this work is given 
an account of his political influence upon the life of the State. 

Among Spanish-American veterans from Wisconsin to achieve 
distinction later in military and civic life were: M. 8S. Dudgeon, 
who was elected district attorney of Dane County and later became 
chief of the Milwaukee Public Library; William H. Armstrong, who 
was elected mayor of Racine and later was appointed by Gov. W. S. 
Goodland as a member of the State Highway Commission; Nicholas 
Schantz, Hartford, who rose to be colonel and was named Assistant 
Adjutant General of Wisconsin; Edwin H. Quistorff, Ashland, who 
served for a decade as clerk of Ashland County; Robert B. McCoy, 
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Sparta, who rose to general in the guard and for whom Camp McCoy 
near Sparta was named; Charles R. Williams, Camp Douglas, who 
became a colonel and for years was quartermaster of the Wisconsin 
National Guard; Oliver E. Remey, Milwaukee, who enlisted with 
the regular army in the Philippine expedition, later became an editor 
and publicist; Marshall Cousins, Eau Claire, who went out as an 
adjutant of the Third, later became State Banking Commissioner 
and a colonel in the Wisconsin National Guard, served in World 
War I, and later was elected president of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin; Orlando S. Holway, La Crosse, who left as a regimental 
adjutant of the Third, and was later chosen Adjutant General of 
the State, succeeding Adj. Gen. Charles R. Boardman; Col. C. A. 
Born, who later was prominent in the insurance business at She- 
boygan; Col. George H. Joachim, Madison, who served with a bat- 
talion of the First Regiment; John P. Joachim, Madison, who was 
second lieutenant in the First Regiment, later elevated to colonel; 
Henry C. Baker, who was captain in Company G, First Regiment, 
and later served as police chief of Madison and Racine; Daniel 
Stearns, Monroe, who served as major of the Third, and later was 
prominent in civic life in his home city; Dr. Edward Barnes, Ripon, 
who served as captain of the Ripon company, later served on the 
Mexican border, and in World War I was an active medical officer 
on the front line and in World War II was examining physician at 
Ripon; William Mitchell, Milwaukee, who went out as a private in 
Company M, took an examination for a commission in the regular 
army, passed it, and ultimately became a brigadier general and a 
member of the general staff, later to win wide fame for his advocacy 
of air power as the method by which the United States could achieve 
dominance in war. 

J. Winter Everett, Milwaukee, who accompanied the troops to 
Jacksonville as a war correspondent for the Milwaukee Daily News, 
was a veteran Wisconsin political writer, and rounded out his long 
eareer in the role of associate editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, 
Madison; Daniel B. Starkey, Milwaukee, representing the Milwaukee 
Evening Wisconsin at Jacksonville, became a prominent political 
writer in the state; and John J. Poppendieck, Milwaukee, who ac- 
companied the troops to Porto Rico as a Milwaukee Sentinel corre- 
spondent, later became the Sentinel’s publisher. 


Upbuilding of the National Guard 


No sooner was the Spanish-American War over and the guards- 
men had an opportunity to survey the unpreparedness with which 
the nation had entered the conflict than two men set to the task of 
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reorganizing the Wisconsin National Guard on a more efficient 
basis. It took ten years of the most painstaking efforts by Adjutant 
General Boardman and General King to reach the goal of their 
ambitions. Finally in March, 1914, the Secretary of War authorized 
the chief of staff of the army, Major General Leonard Wood, to pub- 
lish to the entire array of military forces, regular or militia, a 
circular order which declared in part: 
The organized militia of the State of Wisconsin may 

be taken as a model in training, equipment and business 

administration. 

Then came two World wars. For each the Wisconsin National 
Guard was ready with trained men and modern equipment. Mean- 
time the veterans of 1898 had been sowing in public fields the seeds 
of patriotism. The distress and disasters of the Spanish-American 
War had taught Wisconsin the lesson always to be prepared. 


NOTE I 


Gen. Charles King was born in Albany, New York, October 12, 
1844. His military career began at the age of twelve when he became 
a marker in the First Regiment, Wisconsin state militia, of which 
his father, Col. Rufus King, was commander. 

The military record of General King is one of the most brilliant 
in the story of the nation’s armed forces. No less distinguished is 
the military record of his ancestors for five preceding generations, 
beginning on the staff of General Sullivan in the Long Island cam- 
paign in the Revolutionary period and continuing in the diplomatic 
and military services of the country into the present century. 

General King, after serving as a marker, became a drummer in 
1859 for the Milwaukee light guard, Company A, state militia. In 
1861, at the age of seventeen, he was mounted orderly in King’s 
“Iron Brigade,” Army of the Potomac. His progress in the army 
was rapid and in 1862 he was appointed by President Lincoln to 
West Point, and later became instructor of artillery tactics at the 
Academy. 

In 1874 General King began his Indian campaign, commanding 
a troop in the Apache uprising in Arizona, and was engaged in 
action at Diamond Butte, Black Mesa and Sunset Pass where he 
was severely wounded. Out of his western experiences he built a 
reputation in literature, becoming the author of more than fifty his- 
torical books and novels. 

Recovering from his wounds, he became adjutant of the Fifth 
Cavalry in the Sioux campaign in which the Custer massacre took 
place in 1876. He escaped the massacre by being on a scouting 
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expedition that day with William F. Cody, better known as “Buffalo 
Bill.” He subsequently engaged with hostile Cheyennes in skirmishes 
at Slim Buttes and War Bonnet Creek, Wyoming. 

In 1880-1882, he was instructor of military science and tactics 
at the University of Wisconsin, later was made colonel and aide-de- 
camp to Governor Rusk and to Governor Hoard. 

General King achieved great distinction in the Philippines during 
the Spanish-American War as a brigadier general of volunteers. He 
was drafted into service in World War I and for several years served 
as an instructor in tactics and military science at the annual Wiscon- 
sin National Guard encampments at Camp Douglas. His final retire- 
ment came July 19, 1931. He died March 7, 1933, at Milwaukee, and 
is buried there. 


NOTE II 


By inheritance Charles R. Boardman seemed dedicated to public 
service. His father, Col. Napoleon Boardman, a native of Vermont, 
explored northern Wisconsin while it was still a wilderness, making 
a canoe journey of several hundred miles while prospecting for 
mineral resources. His work as a civil engineer brought him, about 
1852, to Fond du Lac, where he made the acquaintance of the 
daughters of Nathaniel Tallmadge, a former senator from New York, 
and territorial governor of Wisconsin. 

This acquaintance ripened into a marriage with Mary Louise 
Tallmadge, and at Fond du Lac, October 28, 1860, their son was 
born. Having graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 1884, 
the future general established his home at Oshkosh, where he became 
greatly interested in the local militia, and aided in developing the 
Wisconsin National Guard. In 1897 he was called to Madison to 
become head of the State’s military establishment, and as adjutant 
general served in equipping the troops for the Spanish-American 
War. So successful was he in his work that for more than 16 years 
he held the office of adjutant general under several successive gov- 
ernors, resigning in October, 1918, because of the pressure of his 
private affairs. 

From his home and peaceful pursuits at Oshkosh he was sum- 
moned by the exigencies of the World War. His was the first appoint- 
ment made by Gov. Emanuel L. Philipp as brigadier general, and 
as such he accompanied the troops to Waco, Texas, and there pre- 
pared for overseas service. In August, 1917, General Boardman, 
then in command of the Sixty-fourth Brigade, went to France with 
his men, and there saw hard service for twelve months. Utterly 
worn and spent by the service, he resigned in August, 1918. Since 
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his retirement from military life, he has been president of the Wis- 
consin National Life Insurance Company, Oshkosh. 


NOTE III 


President Theodore Roosevelt was shot in the chest by John P. 
Schrank, a “crank,” on the evening of October 14, 1912, while leay- 
ing the Gilpatrick Hotel in Milwaukee to address an audience. The 
bullet failed of its intended effect. Colonel Roosevelt, although 
severely hurt, refused to go to a hospital at once, but proceeded to 
the Auditorium where he spoke to a crowd of 9,000. 

_ After an eighty-minute address, Colonel Roosevelt was driven to 
the Johnston Emergency Hospital, Milwaukee, where he was attended 
by Dr. S. L. Terrell, Dr. R. G. Sayle, and Dr. Joseph Colt Bloodgood. 
Late that night he was removed to Mercy Hospital, Chicago, where 
he was under the supervision of Dr. John B. Murphy, an eminent 
surgeon who was born and began his medical career at Appleton, 
Wisconsin. With the removal of the bullet, Colonel Roosevelt re- 
covered rapidly and was able to leave for Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
on October 21. The wound healed perfectly, and there were no 
recurrent effects in later life. 
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CHAPTER LXI 
THE RISE OF LA FOLLETTE 


In Wisconsin political history the name of Robert Marion La Fol- 
lette stands pre-eminent. No other leader in state history exercised 
- such influence upon his followers or upon the political life of the 
State in his time. As wars divide history into epochs, so the so-called 
La Follette movement pushed much of previous state history into 
the background and gave a new point from which to reckon the 
political development of the commonwealth. No other leader has had 
such a devoted personal following—one that amounted to a separate 
political party. Later this following crystallized into a distinctive 
party, the Progressive, which gained complete control for a time of 
the state government. For forty years the La Follette influence 
largely dominated in state affairs, and the reforming of state govern- 
ment brought about in that period under La Follette’s leadership has 
been designated variously as the “La Follette movement” and the 
“Wisconsin idea.” To a warm, vivid, magnetic personality La Fol- 
lette united an uncommon gift of brilliant endowments that drew 
and held a following which in the main never wavered in his lifetime 
and which is still united under his spell after his death. 

La Follette was a product of the frontier and was essentially a 
pioneer throughout. As he was Wisconsin’s first college-trained 
governor, he was also a log cabin-born governor and the first native- 
born executive. He remained close to the soil and the frontier forest. 
In the recesses of his soul seemed to lie the deep woods of Kentucky, 
whence sprang his immediate forbears, and their spell dominated 
his habits of life, of thought, of conduct. For all that he could meet 
a James Bryce, or a Charles Eliot Norton, or a Joseph Jefferson, and 
hold an equal ground with them in mutual understanding and ex- 
change of ideas, he was yet in reserve the pioneer frontiersman in 
whose subconscious ear rang ever the music of the woodsman’s axe. 

La Follette was born in Primrose township, Dane County, June 
14, 1855, the fifth and last child of his mother, the eldest child being a 
stepsister fourteen years older than he. He was of French Huguenot 
extraction on his paternal side and of Irish (earlier Scotch) on his 
maternal, Unlike the generality of French settlers in Wisconsin, 
the family was no part of the Canadian immigration group, but came 
to New Jersey from the Isle of Jersey, possibly a score of years 
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before the Revolution. Tradition has it that the first of the family 
to come was one Jean La Follette and that with him came his son 
Joseph. This Joseph became the great-grandfather of Robert Marion 
La Follette, and with him the authentic history of the family in 
America begins. Fortunately the chain of descent is complete from 
his time on. Presbyterian church records in Morristown, New Jersey, 
show that Joseph La Follette and Lydia Carter were married June 
18, 1764, and that on May 1, 1771, Joseph La Follette and Phoebe 
Gobil (later variously spelled as Gobel and Goebel) were married. 
Joseph’s first wife is said to have died in 1767. — 

Another tradition is that three other sons of Jean La Follette 
came to America with Marquis de Lafayette in 1777 and that all four 
sons served in the Revolution. Joseph served under Count Pulaski 
until that general fell at Savannah. On the soldiers’ monument at 
Greencastle, Indiana, the name of Joseph La Follette appears among 
those of Revolutionary soldiers buried in Putnam County, Indiana. 

The prevalence of the name Marion in the La Follette family is 
also traditionally associated with the Revolution. The La Follette 
and Marion families are believed to have been acquainted, if not 
related by marriage, in France. The ancestors of General Francis 
Marion, the celebrated ‘‘swamp fox of the South,” also came to 
America a considerable time before the Revolution. 

From New Jersey the La Follette brothers followed the western 
trail through Virginia and into Kentucky. Here Joseph La Follette 
and his brother Georges located in Hardin County and were near 
neighbors of Thomas Lincoln when Abraham Lincoln was born. 
Joseph La Follette’s third son, Jesse, born August 23, 1781, married 
Polly Lee, and their son Josiah, born in 1817, became the father of 
Robert Marion La Follette. All the older members of the family 
emigrated to Indiana and settled principally in Montgomery and 
Putnam counties, of which Crawfordsville and Greencastle are the 
county seats and well known educational centers. 


Family Locates in Dane County 


Josiah La Follette and family located in Primrose in 1850, but 
six years after the township’s first settlement. He previously visited 
the region in 1849. Several of his brothers came also and they became 
extensive landholders; they also introduced horses into the settle- 
ment, bringing them in droves from Indiana. Josiah La Follette lived 
but six years after coming to Wisconsin, dying in February, 1856, 
when his son Robert was but eight months old. He was thirty-three 
years old at his death, but had served as town clerk and one term 
as chairman of the town. 
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In 1862 Mrs. La Follette was married to an elderly widower, 
John Z. Saxton, a store-keeper at Argyle, Lafayette County, and here 
the La Follette children lived and attended school the next half dozen 
years. Like Lincoln, La Follette largely grew up in the companionship 
and under the influence of women relatives. Fearless fighter though 
he was throughout, he was greatly molded and influenced by his 
mother, his elder sister and inseparable childhood companion; later 

by his wife and his daughters. This may account for his uniform 
“sympathy with the less favored, his later recognition of the claims 
of women in the public service, his dislike of war. 

In 1873 the family moved to Madison that he might attend the 
State University, from which he was graduated in 1879 after first 
taking several academy and preparatory courses. In the University 
he was greatly influenced by a chum, Robert G. Siebecker, later 
chief justice, one of the great men of Wisconsin, who induced him to 
take the general science course, instead of a purely literary one, a 
course that stood him in good stead later as lawyer. 


University Oratorical Efforts Bring Renown 


In the University he appeared in many dramatic exhibitions. A 
good elocutionist and popular entertainer from childhood, he became 
one of the most superb and accomplished actors of the non-profes- 
sional stage. One of his country teachers in Primrose, James Smith, 
had opened to him the world of Burns and Shakespeare, which was 
broadened by his first Madison landlord, Maj. George Anderson, for 
whose horses young La Follette cared. Major Anderson was a 
son of a Revolutionary soldier and lived an adventurous life of nearly 
a century. It was therefore not a matter of great wonder that in his 
senior year La Follette brought fame to the University and himself 
by winning an interstate oratorical contest on a Shakespearean sub- 
ject, albeit a fantastic, ill-advised and sophomoric production that 
was “over the heads” of all who heard it and would perhaps have 
fallen flat if rendered by anyone else. This victory flashed La Fol- 
lette’s name upon the imagination of the State and its lustre was 
thereafter never dimmed. 

On graduation La Follette weighed four possible courses of 
action for his life work—the law, teaching, the stage, and writing. 
He would probably have been a success in any one of them, but the 
law offered the shortest cut to a living and seemed to him an impera- 
tive choice. Almost before his friends knew that he was taking up 
law he was admitted to the bar and within a year after graduation 
from the University he became a candidate for district attorney 
and was elected. After four years as district attorney for Dane 
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County, he served six years in Congress, then practiced law for ten 
years, in the meantime formulating his future political campaigns 
and program, until his election as governor, after making several 
spirited campaigns for the office, as previously detailed in this work. 


First Election as Governor 


After his two defeats for the governorship at the hands of the 
old guard Republican organization in 1896 it was not certain that 
La Follette would be a candidate again in 1900. Five candidates 
were already in the field when he finally made his announcement 
May 16. These candidates were Senator John M. Whitehead of 
Janesville, Senator A. M. Jones of Waukesha, Senator DeWayne 
Stebbins of Algoma, Gen. Earl M. Rogers of Viroqua, and Ira B. 
Bradford of Augusta. La Follette’s entry created statewide interest 
at once, and as La Follette began carrying the home districts of 
his rivals one by one they dropped out, Jones on June 30, Bradford 
July 3, Whitehead July 6, Rogers July 14, and Stebbins July 24. At 
the state convention in Milwaukee he was accorded an unanimous 
nomination. A better feeling prevailed in the party and a triumphal 
speaking tour of the State followed, in which La Follette visited 
61 counties and made 216 speeches. The Democratic candidate for 
governor was Louis G. Bohmrich of Kenosha. La Follette was elected 
by the then unparalleled plurality of 102,745. 

Throughout the early La Follette campaigns three political appel- 
lations characteristic of as many types of political support came 
into common usage. La Follette’s supporters were known as “half- 
breeds”; his conservative Republican opponents as “stalwarts,” and 
his adherents in the Democratic party as “fair-minded Democrats.” 

In his campaign La Follette had confined his speeches largely 
to national issues, with primary elections alone urged as a state issue. 
Consequently a legislative session much in the pattern of previous 
ones was expected; the people of the State were entirely unprepared 
for the stirring and desperate battles that followed almost immediately 
on La Follette’s inauguration. Governor La Follette read a long and 
ably-written message advancing the new proposition of a state pri- 
mary election law, in particular. The primary bill, practically the 
present primary law of the State, was introduced in both houses 
January 28 by Assemblyman E. Ray Stevens and Senator George P. 
Miller, both of Madison. It became the great issue of the session, 
the old guard organization making a spirited effort to defeat it. The 
first hearing upon it, February 12, was made a great public occasion, 
with able speakers appearing on both sides. The bill passed the 
assembly March 22, but was held up in the “stalwart-controlled”’ 
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senate until April 10. The next day it was killed and a mild substi- 
tute known as the Hagemeister bill was passed in its stead. Unable 
to bring about an agreement with the senate, the assembly by a 
close vote finally concurred in the Hagemeister bill, which La Follette 
promptly vetoed in a caustic message to the two houses. Thus was 
ended the contest over primary elections in that session. 

Another dramatic situation came about when the legislature 
killed the railroad ad valorem taxation bill, another legislative reform 
- urged by Governor La Follette. After killing this bill the legislature 
passed a bill for a tax on dogs. This La Follette hurled back with 
another stinging message, upbraiding the members for subservience 
to the railroads and charging that corruption to defeat party pledges 
was “susceptible of proof.” This the senate resented with a resolution 
of censure of the executive following a full day of denunciation 
of him. 

Following the session of the legislature the “stalwart” members 
met in Milwaukee in August and organized the so-called ‘Republican 
League of Wisconsin,” and on August 18 issued a manifesto viewing 
with alarm “the persistent effort to strengthen the executive at the 
expense of the legislative department of the state.” It was signed 
by 18 senators and 41 assemblymen. A vigorous campaign, which 
included the subsidizing of many country newspapers, was carried 
on by the league, whose secretary was Dan B. Starkey, Milwaukee 
newspaperman. 

In the meantime Charles F. Pfister, Milwaukee capitalist, had 
purchased the Milwaukee Sentinel and made it a vigorous organ of 
opposition to the governor. This brought about the founding of a 
La Follette organ, the Milwaukee Free Press, whose chief sponsor 
was former Congressman Isaac Stephenson of Marinette, wealthy 
lumberman, who came over to the La Follette side when the Repub- 
lican legislature in 1899 elected Joseph V. Quarles United States 
senator over Stephenson, who was also a candidate. 


Rump Convention Marks Struggle for Control 


A stirring state convention, held at the University gymnasium 
at Madison, followed in 1902. The “stalwart” candidate for governor 
was Senator John M. Whitehead of Janesville. It proved an easy 
victory for La Follette, who received 790 votes to 266 for White- 
head. The Democratic candidate was Mayor David S. Rose of Mil- 
waukee. A stirring campaign followed in which La Follette made 
55 speeches, opening at Milwaukee September 30. The “stalwarts” 
threw their support to Rose, but La Follette was re-elected by a 
plurality of 47,599. The Republican loss from the vote of 1900 was 
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about 70,000. On the other hand La Follette received a heavy vote 
from “fair-minded” Democrats, to whom he made appeal. 

The primary election and railroad ad valorem bills came up again 
in the session of 1903. After bitter and long-drawn-out battles, in 
which a large delegation of Washington office-holders was on hand 
to oppose the governor’s program, the ad valorem bill was passed 
and also the primary bill, with a referendum clause submitting it to 
the people in the election of 1904. A feature of the session was a 
notable message by Governor La Follette, of great length and one of 
the ablest state papers ever presented by an American governor. As 
a study in literary strength and finish it deserves and takes high 
place. It was only one, however, of several] long and stirring mes- 
Sages sent to the legislature in the session of 1908. 

Next in interest in this session to the battle over the primary 
election bill was that over the railroad commission bill, perhaps the 
most fiercely contested legislative fight in Wisconsin history. It was 
the last of the three big issues pressed home by La Follette in his 
administrations and was replete with dramatic features. The battle 
was fought out wholly in the assembly, as the issues never came 
before the senate. The legislation was urged by La Follette on the 
ground that the railroads had boasted that were higher taxes imposed 
on the roads they would pass them on in the form of increased rates 
upon the people. In pressing this new legislation La Follette 
“bypassed” the primary and ad valorem taxation bills and thus called 
for new alignments and tactics on the part of the opposition. The 
bill, introduced by the assembly committee on railroads March 6, 
provided for an appointive commission with large powers including 
that of fixing railroad rates. Stirring hearings were held on the bill 
at intervals for two months, with able attorneys for the railroads 
and shippers opposing the measure and legislative supporters of the 
governor urging its enactment. After an all-day debate attended by 
large crowds feverishly awaiting the outcome, the bill was done to 
death in the assembly April 80. This issue, with that of primary 
elections, thus went over until the next session and became a burning 
one in the following campaign. 


La Follette’s Stirring Third Term Campaign 


The three chief reforms urged by La Follette had thus failed of 
realization in his first two administrations. Had he then followed 
the precedent and retired after two terms, the Opposition would 
have scored a complete victory. But La Follette r solved to seek a 
third term and make another appeal to the people. By doing this 
he precipitated the most desperate factional battle over the governor- 
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ship in Wisconsin history. Pre-convention caucuses were held in 
many towns before the winter’s snow was thawed, and many coun- 
ties sent contesting delegations to the state convention, held May 18, 
in the University armory at Madison, which had been divided off 
and equipped to prevent rioting. 

Besides delegations from all sections of the State great crowds 
converged upon Madison to witness the historic and momentous 
struggle. To forestall possible rioting a high wire fence had been 
built in the armory separating the spectators from the delegates. 
A runway extending outward from the delegate entrance was guarded 


Reprint From The 
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IRVINE L. LENROOT 


by an array of strong and athletic guards and each delegate had to 
pass in single file and show his credentials before being admitted, a 
procedure which greatly rankled old party warhorses. 

Former Speaker Irvine L. Lenroot, an able parliamentarian, pre- 
sided over the convention, and when the committee on credentials had 
reported an apparent majority of delegates favorable to La Follette, 
the “stalwart” opposition, led by M. G. Jeffris, a brilliant lawyer 
of Janesville, bolted the convention and later held a rump convention 
in the Fuller opera house and nominated a state ticket in opposition 
to the La Follette ticket nominated at the armory. Former Congress- 
man Samuel A. Cook of Neenah, a wealthy, philanthropic manufac- 
turer, was named for governor, after Judge Emil Baensch of Mani- 
towoc had declined the honor. 

Each convention elected four delegates-at-large to the Republican 
national convention, the La Follette side choosing Governor La 
Follette, Isaac Stephenson, J. H. Stout and W. D. Connor, and the 
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“stalwarts” Senators Spooner and Quarles, Judge Baensch and Con- 
gressman J. W. Babcock. 


National Convention Rejects La Follette Delegation 


When the La Follette delegates and their attorneys had laid their 
claim to seats in the convention before a sub-committee of such con- 
vention at Chicago and learned in advance, through a hint dropped 
to the press, that the committee would be hostile, they announced their 
withdrawal from the convention and their determination to appeal 
to the voters of Wisconsin for vindication. The defeated state ma- 
chine had thus obtained its expected aid and recognition from the 
federal organization, and this gave it a new hope. On the ground that 
the national convention as the party court of last resort had estab- 
lished their regularity of the opera house convention, the “stalwarts” 
appealed to the state Supreme Court to direct the secretary of state 
(a La Follette adherent) to place the opera house ticket in the 
Republican column on the state ballot and thus give it the prestige 
of regularity. Leave was given August 9 to bring suit, and on 
October 5 the court decided it had no jurisdiction. Cook then with- 
drew from the head of the “stalwart” ticket, and former Governor 
Edward Scofield was substituted in his place. 

In the course of the summer La Follette participated in the jubilee 
exercises at the University of Wisconsin, made a speech at the dedi- 
cation of the Wisconsin building at the St. Louis world’s fair, and 
found time to give a number of lectures in the West. Senator Spooner 
betook himself to New Hampshire, but during the absence of Gov- 
ernor La Follette in August he returned for four days to look over 
the “stalwart” brief to the Supreme Court. Late in the campaign he 
returned to assist in the campaign against La Follette. 

The Democratic candidate for governor was former Gov. George 
W. Peck of Milwaukee. He was nominated at Milwaukee August 31 
at the last party state convention of its kind held in Wisconsin, as 
the new primary election law, which was later endorsed by the voters 
in the general election of 1904, abolished party state conventions. 
Peck was nominated on a conservative platform after a strong effort 
had been made by progressive Democrats, under the lead of former 
Attorney General J. L. O’Connor, to put the convention in line with 
the La Follette platform demands. 

A campaign unrivaled for bitterness in Wisconsin political history 
followed. La Follette made an intensive speaking tour of the State. 
The “stalwarts” largely ignored their candidate, former Governor 
Scofield, and threw their strength to Peck, who, strangely enough, 
was more favorable to the La Follette platform than his own, but La 
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Follette was re-elected by a plurality of 50,952, receiving 227,253 
votes to 176,301 cast for Peck. Scofield, “national Republican,” re- 
ceived 12,1386. 

The Wisconsin contest had attracted national attention and La 
Follette received a flood of congratulatory messages from all over 
America and some from abroad. 


Withholds Senatorship for a Year 


At the polls a legislature favorable to the La Follette program 
had also been elected and the primary election law was approved by 
the voters. In the fierce contest over the governorship little attention 
had been given to the seat of United States senator held by Joseph V. 
Quarles, whose term was about to expire. Scarcely had the legislature 
been organized and the governor’s message presented to it when the 
senatorial election was at hand. Among the aspiring candidates in 
the La Follette ranks were Isaac Stephenson of Marinette and William 
D. Connor of Marshfield, both wealthy lumbermen. Fearing that 
their rivalries might imperil the progressive legislative program, the 
progressive members of the two houses called a sudden caucus and 
nominated Governor La Follette by acclamation and he was later 
elected. But La Follette’s sense of duty would not permit him to 
relinquish his post of governor at once, and in a speech to the Legis- 
lature he declared that until the platform pledges endorsed by the 
people were placed upon the statute books he would remain as gov- 
ernor, and that in the event of their failing he would forego the 
senatorship to continue the contest for improved government in Wis- 
consin. The announcement created a great sensation and stimulated 
legislative action. Late that spring, after months of arduous labor, 
the legislature enacted a railroad commission law providing for an 
appointive commission to regulate rates. The bill passed without a 
dissenting vote in either house. The Democratic support was secured 
in part through the influence of William J. Bryan, who, learning that 
the prospects of the measure seemed dark, went to Madison and made 
a stirring appeal to the legislature to meet the expectations of 
the people. 

In the fall of 1905, La Follette called a special session of the legis- 
lature to perfect legislation of the previous spring and to defeat a 
final move of the contesting railroads. Investigation by the tax 
commission under the ad valorem taxation law had revealed the fact 
that the railroads were paying a million dollars a year less in taxes 
than they should. Furthermore, they refused to pay the extra assess- 
ment. In his message at the special session Governor La Follette 
said: 
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“After escaping their just taxation for many years, they violated 
their promises and refused to pay the increased amount found by the 
tax commission to be due. They then brought suit in the circuit court 
of the state to enjoin the collection of the tax.” 

Legislation to compel the payment of the tax found due was en- 
acted. Governor La Follette then resigned the governorship and took 
his seat as United States senator January 4, 1906. 


Results of a Decade of Struggle 


La Follette’s ten years’ crusade for his reform causes was at last 
crowned with complete victory. Briefly recapitulated, the main re- 
sults of his labors and agitations were: 

The abolition of railroad passes, express and telegraph franks 
and similar privileges. 

Taxation of railroad and other properties of corporations on an 
ad valorem basis, bringing in a million dollars a year more in taxes 
than formerly. 

Primary elections for the nomination of all candidates, including 
United States senators. 

Collection of over a million dollars back taxes from railroads mak- 
ing false reports and rebates. 

A civil service law preventing the upbuilding of political machines 
through political state patronage and taking charitable and penal in- 
stitutions and schools further out of politics. 

A law creating a commission to regulate railroad rates, later 
broadened to cover all rates, capitalization and other operations of all 
public utilities, on the basis of physical valuation. 

Effective child and women labor laws; laws requiring decent fac- 
tory conditions; requiring the reporting of industrial accidents. 

A law requiring lobbyists to register and to confine their efforts 
to committee hearings. 

A law for referenda on proposed franchises in cities. 

Establishment of a policy of forestry and water-power conserva- 
tion. As early as 1905 La Follette in a special message sounded a 
warning against the further free granting of water-powers. 

As detailed in another chapter, none of these laws has been shaken 
by the Supreme Court; on the other hand, practically all have been 
sustained. Nor has there been any substantial backward step. The 
laws wrung by La Follette from reluctant legislatures, which granted 
as little as possible, have been broadened in scope by later legislatures. 
Under the new conditions the people of Wisconsin have been happy 
and prosperous; so too have the railroads; neither, it is believed, 
would return to the old estate. 
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But greater than these material results are others of a more 
intangible character. The improved and elevated civic service, the 
intelligent comprehension of public questions, the manifest and hope- 
ful determination to preserve true democratic government are of even 
more significance. These are characteristics of the “Wisconsin idea” 
—intelligent self-government to the end of “equal rights and oppor- 
tunities to all, special privileges to none.” 


Davidson Succeeds La Follette 


La Follette was succeeded as governor by Lieut. Gov. James O. 
Davidson, of Soldiers Grove, Crawford County, who had previously 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


Gov. JAMES O. DAVIDSON 


served in the assembly and as state treasurer. La Follette was ex- 
ceedingly desirous of establishing the reforms for which he had so 
long and untiringly contended on a firm and unshaken basis. Fearing 
that Governor Davidson might not have the mental equipment or 
moral fibre to detect and defeat attempts that might be made to 
undo them or to withstand the pressure and wiles of representatives 
of big interests, La Follette indirectly sought to dissuade Davidson 
from becoming a candidate in 1906 and to bring about the election 
of former Speaker Irvine L. Lenroot of Superior, who had made a 
brilliant record in the legislature and was one of La Follette’s most 
trusted lieutenants. In this La Follette was to be defeated; the so- 
called Norwegian voters rallied to Davidson’s support and he was 
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elected and also re-elected in 1908 and in 1910. In the main it may 
be said La Follette’s fears were to prove unfounded, and that the 
progressive legislation of the La Follette administrations was well 
upheld by Davidson and even broadened and strengthened. 

Davidson’s career was reminiscent of that of President Andrew 
Johnson. Born in Norway and trained for a tailor’s career, he came 
to Madison in his youth and was employed in Madison stores, little 
guessing he would one day be governor of the State and preside at 
the Capitol across the park from his bench and upon which he doubt- 
less looked with awe. 

Later he became a successful merchant at Soldiers Grove. He 
had a good mind, a pleasing personality and a manner that bespoke 
sincerity and honesty. By marrying an intelligent and estimable 
American school teacher, he was led into a path of self education that 
made him one of the outstanding men of his community and later of 
the State. He was one of the best dressed governors. The executive 
residence during his administration was a place of much social ac- 
tivity, and a daughter, who was generally acclaimed the most popular 
woman student in the University, was the central figure in an execu- 
tive residence wedding, the second of its kind. The marriage was 
that of Miss Mabel Davidson and Fred Inbusch of Milwaukee, which 
took place April 2, 1907. 

La Follette’s failure to endorse Davidson for a continuation as 
governor alienated the latter, and in succeeding campaigns Davidson 
quite consistently opposed La Follette and the latter’s supporters 
when before the polls. He later was appointed a member of the state 
board of control of which he became president. Governor Davidson 
was born February 10, 1854, and died December 16, 1922, in his 
69th year. 
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CHAPTER LXII 
NOTABLE SENATORIAL CONTESTS 


The election of La Follete as senator in 1905 was followed in 1907 
by a historic deadlock to fill the vacancy to be caused later by the 
resignation of Senator John C. Spooner, who prepared to remove 
to New York City to take up the practice of law. Spooner’s term 
would not have ended until 1909, but feeling that the rise of La 
Follett precluded his (Spooner’s) re-election, he decided to abandon 
the political field. He presented his resignation to Governor Davidson 
on March 2, 1907, to become effective May 1. 

This was the second time that Spooner had surprised the people 
of Wisconsin by announcing his intention to retire from the senate. 
In the campaign of 1900, when the opposition to La Follette’s nomina- 
tion for governor was crumbling on all sides, Senator Spooner issued 
a long announcement “To the Republicans of Wisconsin,” stating that 
he would not be a candidate for re-election to the senate in 1903. 
The letter created a great sensation and helped demoralize opposition 
to La Follette, who was thus permitted to win an uncontested nomi- 
nation. However, Spooner’s friends later refused to accede to his 
withdrawal and raised the cry in the press to “return Spooner!” 
While La Follette was in a position to block Spooner’s re-election, he 
took no part in the controversy following, possibly lest it might com- 
plicate his legislative program. He even stated that he had no desire 
to prevent Spooner’s re-election. In consequence of these develop- 
ments, Spooner remained silent and was accorded a re-election in 
1903, despite his letter of declination. This was a high tribute to one 
of the most distinguished statesman Wisconsin ever sent to the senate. 
Governor La Follette was present when Spooner accepted the honor. 

It may here be said that Spooner was reputed an able constitu- 
tional lawyer and was a confidant and counselor of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. So intimate were they that the strenuous President 
when out horseback riding in Washington was wont at times to rein 
up before the Spooner residence, enter without knocking and call to 
the Wisconsin maid in the hall, ““‘Where’s John?” 

Spooner died June 11, 1919. 

Following Spooner’s resignation in 1907, several candidates imme- 
diately entered the field, among them Isaac Stephenson, former con- 
gressman and chief promoter of the Milwaukee Free Press, the La 
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Follette newspaper organ, who had also been an active candidate in 
1899 for John L. Mitchell’s seat; William H. Hatton of New London, 
and Congressman John J. Esch of La Crosse. Stephenson was 78 
years old, and it was said he had stated that he would be satisfied 
with the remainder of Spooner’s term and would not seek a re-election. 
Because of this implied promise, La Follette, it is said, finally agreed 
to support Stephenson. However, the legislature was deadlocked for 
many weeks. The first Republican caucus was held April 15 and the 
first joint ballot was taken April 16. In all, 85 caucus ballots and 22 
joint ballots of the two houses were taken. The list of candidates 
receiving votes was nearly 100, but only six received any considerable 
number, these being Stephenson, Hatton, Esch, Congressman H. A. 
Cooper of Racine, former Speaker Irvine L. Lenroot of Superior, and 
Duncan McGregor, former president of the Platteville Normal school. 
There were no out and out “stalwart” candidates. Stephenson was 
finally elected May 17. 

The following year—1908—Stephenson decided to be a candidate 
for a full term and thus precipitated another stormy political battle 
that was to have many repercussions and investigations. He was 
again opposed by W. H. Hatton, and in the preferential primary held 
at the general election he spent money lavishly upon agents and sup- 
porters and won a slight plurality. 


Stephenson’s Election is Investigated 


At the opening of the legislative session, State Senator John J. 
Blaine of Boscobel, then beginning his term, signalized his entrance 
by promptly introducing a resolution for an investigation of the 
Stephenson campaign expenses. He was ably seconded by another 
new senator, Paul O. Husting, Democrat, of Mayville, who was also 
active throughout the investigation following. It is an interesting 
circumstance that these two young men, of opposing political parties, 
were both to become United States senators themselves. A joint 
committee of the legislature began the investigation, but later the 
senate appointed its own committee, charging the assembly members 
were pro-Stephenson and hampered the investigation. The assembly 
members of the committee were Theodore W. Brazeau, Wisconsin 
Rapids; Wallace Ingalls, Racine; George P. Hambrecht, Wisconsin 
Rapids; Platt Whitman, Highland, and John C. Chapple, Ashland, 
all conservatives and pro-Stephenson. 

Senator Spencer M. Marsh of Neillsville was appointed chairman, 
and the senate committee carried on an investigation that extended 
over several months and resulted in voluminous legislative proceed- 
ings and reports. Stephenson admitted spending in excess of 
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$107,000, but plain corruption was not definitely established and 
Stephenson was finally re-elected. The Wisconsin investigation was 
followed by another in 1911 by a committee of the United States 
Senate headed by Senator Weldon A. Heyburn of Idaho, which held 
sittings in Milwaukee. Nothing came of this probe beyond criticism 
of the great sums of money spent. 

Stephenson died March 15, 1918. 


Senator Husting Meets Tragic Death 


In the election of 1914 former Governor Francis E. McGovern of 
Milwaukee was the Republican candidate for United States senator, 
and State Senator Paul O. Husting of Mayville the Democratic candi- 
date. McGovern had alienated the support of La Follette and _ his 
followers by supporting the Bull Moose candidacy of Theodore Roose- 
velt for president, and through the votes of the La Follette following 
Husting was elected by a lead of 967 over McGovern. A contest in- 
stituted by McGovern proved unsuccessful and Husting became the 
first Wisconsin United States senator elected by popular vote. In 
the midst of the first World War, in the prosecution of which Husting 
was beginning to acquire prominence in the senate, he was accident- 
ally killed while on a duck-hunting vacation at Rush Lake, Octo- 
ber 21, 1917. 

In the contest over the vacancy caused by his death Senator La 
Follette and his following sought to bring about the election of James 
Thompson of La Crosse, but Thompson was defeated in the special 
election April 2, 1918, by Congressman Irvine L. Lenroot, now also 
alienated from La Follette, and who had the support of Governor 
Philipp. Lenroot was re-elected in 1920, again over James Thomp- 
son, but was defeated in 1926 by Governor John J. Blaine. Lenroot 
had served ten years in the house, from 1909 to 1919, before being 
elected to the senate. In his first years he was a close confidant of 
Senator La Follette and for weeks and months they spent their eve- 
nings together at the La Follette home studying legislation and out- 
lining the arguments for La Follette’s exhaustive speeches. Lenroot 
was an able debater and proved himself a skilled parliamentarian 
when occasionally called to preside over the house. He was promi- 
nently mentioned for speaker to succeed Joe Cannon, and this led to 
a gradual breach with La Follette, who professed to see his favorite 
protege seeking to curry favor with the “old guard” to further his 
political ambitions. In 1929 Lenroot was appointed Judge of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals at Washington. 

Senator Blaine served one term, when he was defeated in the 
primary of 1932 by John B. Chapple of Ashland (son of John C. 
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Chapple) who was in turn defeated by Francis Ryan Duffy, Demo- 
crat, of Fond du Lac, in the Democratic landslide of that year. Before 
retiring, Senator Blaine succeeded in pushing through the act to 
repeal the national prohibition amendment, which he introduced 
December 6, 1932, the repeal becoming effective the next year. Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed Blaine a member of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Blaine died rather suddenly 
April 16, 1934, from an attack of pneumonia. Senator Duffy was suc- 
ceeded at Washington in 1939 by Alexander Wiley of Chippewa Falls, 
Republican. 

The seat in the senate won by La Follette in 1905 was retained by 
him until his death in 1925, since which time it has been held by his 
son, Robert M. La Follette Jr., who was first elected in the fall of 
1925. 


McGovern Period Is Legislative Landmark 


Progressive legislation of the so-called La Follette era attained 
its flowering in the administrations of Gov. Francis E. McGovern, 
who succeeded Governor Davidson and served from January, 1911, 
to January, 1915. After the fierce contests of the La Follette admin- 
istrations had resulted in the establishing of the fundamental reforms 
demanded by La Follette, and these legislative gains had been further 
fortified under the Davidson administration, continued advance in 
liberal legislation was made comparatively easy, particularly since 
the legislatures of the time were of the same persuasion as the admin- 
istration. Propositions that in La Follette’s day would have met with 
bitter opposition were expected as a matter of course under the 
repeated mandates of the voters. The administrations of Governor 
McGovern are therefore notable in state history as under these admin- 
istrations more progressive legislation was enacted than in any other 
like period. This legislation has stood the test of time and the courts. 

Francis Edward McGovern was a younger son of Irish immi- 
grants, and was born near Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, January 21, 
1866. At the University of Wisconsin he won the high scholastic 
honor of membership on a joint debate team. After taking up the 
practice of law in Milwaukee he was elected district attorney in 1904 
and took up the prosecution of a large number of graft cases that 
centered national attention upon him. When defeated for renomina- 
tion as district attorney in 1906 he won an independent election over 
the forces of organized corruption and added greatly to his reputation. 

In 1910 he was elected governor over Judge J. C. Karel, also of 
Milwaukee, a conservative Democrat and former football star at the 
State University. A program of constructive legislation was carried 
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out under his leadership. This included a corrupt practices act, a 
second choice primary ballot law, a presidential primary law, a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to permit the initiative, the referen- 
dum and the recall, home rule for cities, and a proposal to make less 
cumbersome an amendment to the Constitution. Along social justice 
lines a workmen’s compensation law was passed, insuring prompt 
relief in all cases of industrial accident, and an industrial commission 
was established with ample power to provide a common sense court 
for the trial of labor troubles, assist workmen in securing steady em- 
ployment and safe and sanitary working conditions. Far-reaching 
advances were made in the child labor laws and in humanizing the 
conditions of woman labor. A board of industrial education was cre- 
ated to promote industrial and vocational training. The State engaged 
in the scientific aid and development of the highways of Wisconsin. 
An income tax law was enacted which has been termed the first prac- 
tical and successful law in operation in the history of American gov- 
ernment. Far-reaching measures for the conservation of natural 
resources, including forest, soil, fish, game and water powers, were 
passed. State life insurance became a reality. Cooperative associa- 
tions were legalized and encouraged. A state board of public affairs 
was created, invested with the powers of an advisory cabinet to 
which distinguished men were appointed, and which, for the first 
time in any state, undertook a practical survey of every field of activi- 
ties with which the State was concerned. The results of this sys- 
tematic research work have proved a clarifying and uplifting force 
in every branch of state activities. 

In 1912 Governor McGovern was re-elected. The program was 
pressed steadily forward. The workmen’s compensation act was 
strengthened and broadened, and for the first time since early English 
history the defenses of fellow servant rule, the assumption of risk and 
of contributory negligence, were abolished in case employers refused 
to submit to the provisions of the act. A mother’s pension law was 
passed insuring indigent widowed mothers against poverty. A mini- 
mum wage for women and children was enacted. A law was passed 
providing that the earnings of prisoners could be applied to the sup- 
port of their families. Provision was made for the specific investiga- 
tion of the problem of occupational diseases and of sickness and acci- 
dent so that legislation might be intelligently recommended for enact- 
ment by the next legislature. The first steps were taken toward the 
establishment of community credits to permit the making of state 
loans to farmers to assist them in the development of farm properties. 
The work of the state health authorities was established on a scientific 
basis. A law providing for the direct election of United States sena- 
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tors was passed. The public school system of the State was modern- 
ized and the county made the unit of education. 

Mr. McGovern was active in the work of the Governors’ Con- 
ference of his time and for three terms was the executive head of 
that organization. 

For constructive legislation the legislatures of this period were 
outstanding in state history. The decade brought into prominence, 
besides outstanding earlier ones, such leaders as Thomas Morris, La 
Crosse; Theodore W. Brazeau, Wisconsin Rapids; Henry C. Martin, 
Darlington; James W. Wright, Merrill; Henry L. Lockney, Waukesha; 
Arthur W. Sanborn, Ashland; John C. Kleczka, Milwaukee; James A. 
Frear, Hudson; Edward E. Browne, Waupaca; Walter C. Owen, 
Maiden Rock; Edward T. Fairchild, Milwaukee; Timothy Burke, 
Green Bay; Anton Kuckuk, Shawano; Herman J. Severson, Iola; 
Henry A. Huber, Stoughton; Oliver G. Munson, Viroqua; Henry 
Krumrey, Plymouth; E. F. Kileen, Wautoma; George EB. Scott, Prairie 
Farm; C. A. Ingram, Durand; Winfield Gaylord, Milwaukee; and 
others. 


Progressive Movement Receives Setback 


In the primary election of 1914 a multiplicity of progressive Re- 
publican candidates lost the governorship to the conservative or 
“stalwart” wing of the party, led by Emanuel L. Philipp, transporta- 
tion capitalist, but who had grown up on a farm in Sauk County. A 
slight reaction had also set in against the sweeping progressive legis- 
lation of the previous session. Even the Milwaukee Free Press, 
former La Follette organ, supported Philipp in this campaign. The 
Republican candidates for governor at the primary were E. L. Philipp 
of Milwaukee, Andrew H. Dahl of Westby (then state treasurer), 
William H. Hatton of New London, Merlin Hull of Black River Falls, 
and Henry E. Roethe of Fennimore. The result was the nomination 
of Philipp, who received about one-third. of the party vote at the 
primary. In order that Progressives would not be compelled to vote 
for Philipp or Karel, both conservatives, State Senator John J. Blaine 
came out as an independent candidate for governor. 

The conservatives showed the better strategy in having but one 
candidate. The La Follette leaders generally favored Dahl, but could 
not control Hatton, who, with unlimited means, though undoubtedly 
of high motives, had to rely on himself, but was willing to take a 
“gambler’s chance” on the nomination. Had either Dahl or Hatton 
dropped out the other would undobutedly have been nominated and 
elected, for between them they had over 50,000 votes almost evenly 
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divided. As it was, the State was perhaps no loser in the long run, 
as Philipp was to prove an able, fearless and high-minded governor. 
In fact, few governors came to the executive office with a mind as 
open as did Emanuel Philipp. He shed many of his earlier prejudices 
and animosities when faced with the responsibilities of his high office. 
He was first elected on a platform that threatened the curtailment 
of many state activities; advocated sharp retrenchment in State 
University finances and the abolition of the legislative reference 
' library, directed by Dr. Charles McCarthy, which he characterized as 
“the bill factory.”” Once in office, however, Philipp studied the serv- 
ices of every department of government before acting drastically. 
As a result, the legislative reference library was retained, new activi- 
ties of government were launched, and he became one of the warmest 
friends of adequately-supported higher education the State has had, 
and called a special session of the legislature to enact legislation for 
university support which he had previously vetoed. 

In the pre-election campaign Philipp had declared war on the Uni- 
versity in the sense that he demanded a “state university,” not a 
“university-state.”” When his attitude changed to that of one of the 
most generous friends the institution ever had in the governor’s 
chair, a good feeling for his whole administration gradually became 
quite general. So much did he become endeared to his party that 
when Warren G. Harding was nominated for President, Philipp un- 
doubtedly would have been named as his running mate had not 
Philipp’s illness prevented. 

Furthermore, although he had opposed the enactment of the pri- 
mary election law and had written his views in a book entitled 
“Political Reform in Wisconsin,” he came to think well of the law and 
discouraged any suggestion to abolish or weaken it, although he later 
signed a bill repealing its “second choice” provision. 

As governor of Wisconsin during the first World War, Philipp 
generally upheld and advanced all patriotic activities of the State. 
He displayed business acumen, good judgment and foresight during 
those troublesome times. Afterwards he had an instrumental part in 
adopting the soldiers’ bonus law which raised millions to aid returning 
veterans to secure re-training through educational institutions. Then, 
when this fund showed a large unexpended balance, he encouraged 
the use of the excess funds to build the Wisconsin General Hospital 
at the University of Wisconsin, to be staffed by the University Medi- 
cal School. This assuredly must stand as one of the most beneficent 
acts for the public usefulness of the last half century. 

Altogether, the Philipp administration’s record in the war was 
one of the most creditable and illustrious among the states. (Further 
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proof of these activities is found in the chapter of this work dealing 
with that conflict. ) 

In the primary for governor Dahl received 27,619 votes and 
Hatton 23,275, a total of 50,894; Roethe received 12,411 and Hull 
10,841. Philipp’s primary vote was 48,733. Oscar Ameringer, Social 
Democrat, received 12,678. The party vote on other state candidates 
was also close. Edward F. Dithmar, of Baraboo, Progressive candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor, received 31,562, while Marshall M. 

Cousins of Eau Claire, conservative, received 30,804, a lead of 758 for 
Dithmar. For secretary of state John S. Donald of Mt. Horeb, Pro- 
gressive, received 53,239 votes, and Nels Holman of Deerfield, con- 
servative, received 52,819, a lead of 421 for Donald. John C. Karel 
was the Democratic candidate for governor. The entire Republican 
ticket was elected, the vote being Karel, 119,562; Philipp, 140,835; 
Blaine, 32,543. 

In the primary campaign of 1916 Francis E. McGovern, former 
governor, who had sought the United States senatorship in 1914, 
again entered the lists for governor, as did W. H. Hatton, but Philipp 
easily defeated them. The Democratic candidate was Burt Williams, 
whom Philipp defeated by a lead of 63,277 votes. 


Philipp Becomes Three-Term Governor 


With America deep in the war in 1918, Philipp became a candidate 
for a third term. In the meantime a violent feud had sprung up 
between Governor Philipp and State Senator Roy P. Wilcox of Eau 
Claire. In the senate Wilcox had sponsored the resolution censuring 
Senator La Follette for his course in the war, and had also charged 
Governor Philipp with not wholeheartedly prosecuting the war 
through the State’s activities. Wilcox entered the primary as a Re- 
publican candidate for governor and Philipp had a narrow escape, 
but again profited by a divided opposition, as James N. Tittemore of 
Omro, a farm organizer, also entered the Republican gubernatorial 
primaries. In the primary, Philipp received 71,614 votes, Wilcox 
71,174, and Tittemore 45,357. Philipp was easily elected over his 
Democratic opponent, H. A. Moehlenpah, of Clinton. 

In Philipp’s second term a state department of agriculture was 
created to aid farmers in promoting their interests. A state board 
of education to study and promote the interests of education was 
created, but passed out of existence eight years later. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick was the first secretary of the board. 

In 1916 the Wisconsin National Guard was sent to the Mexican 
border to guard against depredations by bandits; about 4,100 troops 
were sent; in four months they were recalled to the State. 
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On his retirement as governor Philipp returned to his home in 
Milwaukee where he died June 15, 1925, at the age of 64. He was a 
native of Sauk County, of Swiss-American descent on his paternal 
side. Among his gifts to the locality of his birth was a great iron 
bridge across the Wisconsin River at Sauk City. 


NOTE 


“For fifteen years Dr. Charles McCarthy was a leading formulator 
and a principal figure in the advocacy of the ‘Wisconsin idea’ in 
government regulation which furnished standards for much of our 
federal and state regulatory systems,’”’ wrote Louis B. Wehle, shortly 
after Dr. McCarthy’s death. Already the traditions and acts of 
Dr. McCarthy have made him virtually a Wisconsin institution. 

Charles McCarthy was born at Brockton, Massachusetts, in 1873. 
He attended public schools; was a shoemaker’s apprentice; became 
a sailor, when like Conrad at sea he acquired a love of books. Then 
he went to Brown University, at Providence, Rhode Island, to become 
such a fighter on the football gridiron that he was selected as a 
member of the All-American team. He was graduated with the A. B. 
degree in 1896. After a trip south for his health he came to Wis- 
consin in 1899 to study economics for his Ph. D. degree under the 
late Dr. Richard T. Ely. With a deep sympathy for the downtrodden, 
McCarthy and Frank A. Hutchins, another book-lover and library 
builder, became friends. The question as to which one was the first 
to suggest the starting of a state legislative reference library is con- 
troversial, but it was McCarthy who, with Governor La Follette’s 
aid, put the idea into effect in 1901. To him it became a “spiritual 
adventure’; “it stirred him to the depths, it was worth a life—his 
life.” The first step was to improve lawmaking; to remove the tech- 
nical defects from proposed laws. The second was to place the laws 
and experiences of other states before legislators to guide them in 
their work. 

Dr. McCarthy inspired young men and women to carry on his 
idea. Soon many states were adopting the legislative reference 
library plan. He was one of the fathers of the University Extension 
system at Madison; was undoubtedly the originator of the Wisconsin 
vocational school system, and drafted numerous state and federal 
laws dealing with direct primaries, agriculture, pure-food control, 
public health, workmen’s compensation, and many other social- 
economic subjects. He planned and led the first effective steps by 
the farmers of the United States looking toward collective action 
and cooperative purchasing and marketing. When he died, March 26, 
1921, the Wisconsin legislature, which he had served so long, erected 
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on the marble walls of the assembly chamber a medallion plaque. 
Below his outline bust appears: 


Charles McCarthy 
18738-1921 


“The kindly people of the state 
stretched out welcoming hands 
to me and gave me a 
man’s work to do.” 


Dr. McCarthy was succeeded by Edwin E. Witte, who served as 
chief legislative librarian from 1922 to 1933; then by Howard F. 
Ohm, from 1933 to date. 
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CHAPTER LXIII 
WISCONSIN’S PART IN TWO WORLD WARS 


When the first World War broke out in Europe in 1914, the Ameri- 
. can army and other military organizations generally were largely 
untrained in the technique of modern warfare. This was also true 
of the Wisconsin National Guard and other state organizations. 
America had not had a war for a half century, except the brief 
Spanish-American War of 1898, and this had been conducted on land 
and sea much like the operations of the Civil War and intervening 
Indian campaigns. In the nearly three years that were to follow 
before American participation, the War Department was to profit 
much from the contending European nations and thus organize 
and train its forces in preparation for possible participation. Since 
participation was early regarded as probable, particularly after the 
sinking by a German submarine of the American liner Lusitania off 
the coast of Kinsale, Ireland, May 7, 1915, with a loss of over 1,200 
lives, and as other aggravating incidents followed, Congress and 
national party conventions the following year took cognizance of 
the need of immediate preparedness. 

When the war finally came to America, Wisconsin’s part in it was 
notable for its thoroughness and efficiency. As in the Civil War, 
Madison, as the capital of the State, became the center of the State’s 
war activities. The thorough organization effected by the national 
government in this war contemplated and included the service of 
practically every man, woman and child, and this was exemplified 
in the record of Wisconsin. A compilation of the various group 
activities in Madison at the time listed 100 organizations. This was 
typical of all the State’s larger cities and counties. When America 
entered the war, April 6, 1917, the legislature of Wisconsin was in 
session at Madison and the State was thus able to respond promptly 
to the plans of the government. 


National Guard Tenders Services 


All companies of the national guard tendered their services at 
once. The national guard was then at a high point of efficiency, 
having recently returned from the Mexican border, where it had been 
sent in the summer of 1916 by order of President Wilson. It was 
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immediately recruited to full war strength, and draft boards also 
were set up early in 1917 and selective service lists prepared of those 
eligible for service. The State was in the front in all preparations 
and Wisconsin became the first to organize a council of defense. 
Magnus Swenson of Madison was appointed the first chairman of 
this council, later resigning to become food administrator of the 
State. Governor Emanuel L. Philipp called to his aid a large group 
of specialized assistants and the work of preparation and organiza- 
tion in all its details was pushed with speed and vigor. A more rigid 
regimentation of the whole citizenship than ever prevailed in the Civil 
War was soon in effect and quickly showed results. 

Once under way, a constant stream of enlistments flowed to the 
various camps and units to which Wisconsin troops were assigned in 
the latter half of 1917 and the early part of 1918. In the general 
staff plan of organization for this war, state lines and organizations 
were largely ignored and as a consequence local troop organizations 
became parts of many units and participated in many operations on 
the French front and elsewhere. A considerable group was in the 
Thirty-second, or “Red Arrow,” Division. Others saw camp or field 
service elsewhere, one group going to far-off northern Russia in the 
operations about Archangel; others to Vladivostok, to Italy, Greece 
and other areas. 

Soon after war was declared the Third Wisconsin Regiment, com- 
posed largely of north Wisconsin units, was sent to the Lake Superior 
region for guard duty. In June and July the remaining state troops 
were mobilized at Camp Douglas, and other camps. Under War De- 
partment orders the Thirty-second Division was formed July 18, 
1917, to be composed of national guard troops from Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and was ordered to Camp MacArthur, near Waco, Texas, 
for training. Early in August the first contingents were sent. The 
departure of the troops to camps or to foreign fields led to great 
‘demonstrations and meetings on the part of the people everywhere, 
with patriotic addresses and other features. 


Thirty-second Division Wins Fame 


The story of the operations of the Thirty-second has been fully 
set forth in the official history of the division issued in 1920 by the 
joint war history commissions of Wisconsin and Michigan. The 
division fought on five fronts in three major offensives—the Aisne- 
Marne, the Oise-Aisne and the Meuse-Argonne. Its casualties from 
all causes were 14,000. It was the first of American troops to set 
foot on German soil, in Alsace, May, 1918. Unstinted praise for 
their splendid services was given these troops by the French com- 
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manding officers. The division left Germany in April, 1919, and 
arrived in the United States and was demobilized in May. 


Two Special Sessions of Legislature 


While the war was in progress two special sessions of the legisla- 
ture were called by Governor Philipp. The first opened February 19, 
1918, and passed a soldiers’ voting law, provided for a state bond 
issue (which became unnecessary), and for a special election to fill 
the vacancy caused by the accidental death of United States Senator 
Paul O. Husting. At this session, also, after bitter debate, a resolu- 
tion was adopted censuring Senator Robert M. La Follette for his 
course in opposing the entry of America into the war. It may be said 
also that after the passage of the espionage act, Madison, in common 
with other places in the State, had several convictions in federal 
courts of persons charged with unpatriotic conduct or expressions— 
incidents that led to much display of both resentment and pity. 

The second special session was called for September 24, 1918, to 
authorize cities and other political subdivisions to invest their surplus 
funds in Liberty bonds. 

Registration of civilians available for military service, and draft- 
ing of men under the selective service act, followed quietly on the 
entry into war. The first registration, anticipating a pending federal 
law, was on June 5, 1917. The draft procedure, which became known 
as “selective service,” was developed chiefly by General E. H. Crowder 
of the War Department. After registration the first class was made 
up chiefly of single men without dependents, unskilled labor and labor 
not necessary. Married men with dependents and those engaged in 
raising food or making essential war supplies were placed in deferred 
classes. It did not become necessary during the war .to draw on the 
deferred classes. Dr. Charles McCarthy drew up the detailed plans 
for the first registration. 

The first registration June 5, of men between 21 and 30, netted 
218,700 men. Wisconsin telegraphed Washington at 4 A.M. June 6, 
of the completion, being the first state to report. When absentee 
registrations had come in, the number rose to 241,131, General 
Crowder was so pleased at Wisconsin’s general promptness in war 
matters that he telegraphed June 28: “I have come to expect the 
impossible of Wisconsin.” 


Huge Second Registration 


A second registration was held June 5, 1918, and a supplemental 
one August 24, 1918, which added 25,031 names. Also under a new 
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law passed by Congress all men between 18 and 45 were registered, 
September 12, 1918, except those deferred. This added 308,579 
names, making a total of 584,559 registrations. Adjutant General 
Orlando Holway had charge of the inductions into military service. 
Major Edward A. Fitzpatrick supervised the 104 local draft boards, 
who were further assisted by legal and medical examiners and women 
clerical workers, chiefly as volunteers. Dr. Fitzpatrick, a major in 
the first World War, became a lieutenant colonel in the second war 
when he served as first assistant to Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of the Selective Service System. 

In the course of the war Wisconsin had about 125,000 men in the 
various branches of war service—about 91,000 of them secured by 
the Selective Service System. Its casualty list numbered over 8,000, 
the death losses about 2,000. 

The first American troops landed in France June 26, 1917, and 
paraded for the Parisians July 4. The Rainbow Division (42d) and 
the Red Arrow Division (32d) soon followed. About two-thirds of 
the Thirty-second Division was made up of national guard units 
from Wisconsin, the rest from Michigan. After three months train- 
ing in modes of modern warfare at Waco, the units were sent to 
France, embarking from Hoboken, New Jersey, in January and 
February, 1918, chiefly. In the campaigns in France the division was 
under command of Brig. Gen. William G. Haan of the United States 
Army, afterwards major general. Other division officers were: 164th 
Infantry Brigade, by Brig. Gen. Charles R. Boardman, Oshkosh; 
128th, by Col. John Turner, Mauston; 120th Field Artillery, by Col. 
Carl Penner, Milwaukee; 121st Field Artillery, by Col. Phillip C. 
Westfahl, Milwaukee; 119th Machine Gun Battalion, by Major Frank 
Fowler, La Crosse; 121st Field Gun, by Major Stanley Piasecki, Mil- 
waukee; 107th Signal Battalion, by Major William Mitchell Lewis, 
Racine; Military Police, by Col. Robert B. McCoy, Sparta; Ambulance 
and Sanitary Train, by Major Dirk Bruins, Milwaukee, all of the 
Wisconsin National Guard. Major Gilbert E. Seaman of Milwaukee 
served as chief surgeon of the division throughout the war. The 
division participated in the following major actions: Center Sector 
(Alsace), June 10 to July 22, 1918; Fismes, August 7 to 13 (it was 
here the French report bestowed on it the designation of “Les Ter- 
ribles’”’) ; Aisne-Marne, July 20 to August 6; Oise-Aisne, August 18 
to September 6; Meuse-Argonne, September 26 to November 11. 

It may be said that after the armistice the Thirty-second Division 
became part of the army of occupation of the Rhineland, being sta- 
tioned at Coblentz. Here its infantry flags were decorated with the 
Croix de Guerre (French war cross) in recognition of gallant serv- 
ices. The Thirty-second Division remained intact since the first 
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World War and with a number of its old officers and men performed 
brilliantly in the New Guinea area in World War II, having received 
a citation from its earlier commander, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
Every important city in the State sent one or more companies of 
national guardsmen to the number of 15,256, later increased to about 
18,000 officers and men. 


Milwaukee Sends Cavalry Troop and Battery 


In addition to its national guard units, the city of Milwaukee 
contributed a cavalry troop and a battery, each an emanation of an 
earlier city organization. The troop was the outgrowth of the famous 
Milwaukee Light Horse Squadron, organized in 1880, which for years 
was one of the military and social show organizations of Milwaukee. 
George W. Peck, afterwards governor, and John G. Salsman, after- 
wards adjutant general, were among its early members. In the 
World War the squadron, which had become Troop A of the First 
Wisconsin Cavalry, became part of the 120th Light Field Artillery, 
serving with the Thirty-second Division. The battery was formed 
in 1885 and was known as the First Light Battery, afterwards as 
Battery A of the Wisconsin National Guard. It was active in many 
encampments and other events, and in the first World War became 
part of First Regiment Field Artillery, with Phillip C. Westfahl as 
colonel. After training at Waco, Texas, the regiment served overseas 
with the Thirty-second Division. At the reunion of the Thirty-second 
at Milwaukee in the summer of 1920, a delegation of officers from the 
French government bestowed on the regiment the French Croix de 
Guerre for its part in the battle at Juvigny, August 28, 1918. 

The Forty-second, or Rainbow Division, into which were incorpo- 
rated several Wisconsin companies, was so named, it is said, by Col. 
Douglas MacArthur, who later became its commander. Colonel Mac- 
Arthur, who was in command of operations in the Pacific area in the 
later World War, was then stationed with the War Department at 
Washington. Because it comprised units from 27 states, Colonel 
MacArthur, it is related, said it would be like a rainbow, and later 
such name and an insignia of colored bars were adopted. The unit 
entered the trenches on the French front in February, 1918, and 
participated in the operations at Oraq, St. Mihiel, Meuse and Argonne. 
Besides its commanders, Generals Charles T. Menoher and Douglas 
MacArthur, it had a number of men later to become prominent, in- 
cluding Brig. Gen. Charles P. Summerall of New York, Col. William 
J. Donovan, Rev. James P. Duffy, noted chaplain, and Joyce Kilmer, 
well known author, once a teacher at Campion College, Prairie du 
Chien. Capt. Fred T. Finn, Madison, former sheriff of Dane County, 
was assigned to this division. 
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After the war, the Rainbow Division became part of the army of 
occupation of the Rhineland, serving as such from November 17, 
1918, to May 5, 1919, when it left for Brest and the United States. 
It was demobilized May 12, 1921. In its casualities list were 98 names 
from Fond du Lac, the largest casualty list for any Wisconsin city. 

The Eighty-sixth Division, largely made up of Wisconsin men, 
trained at Camp Grant and known as the “Black Hawk troops,” sailed 
for France in September, 1918, but arrived too late to take part in 
the hostilities. 


Women in Notable Work 


Women of Wisconsin did a notable work in the first World War. 
Women of the Red Cross organized active local chapters in more than 
200 cities and villages and made great quantities of knitted articles 
and surgical dressings. About 450 Red Cross nurses were sent by 
Wisconsin, and many of them served in France. In other organized 
war work Wisconsin women to the number of 80,000 carried on in 
such activities as Americanization of aliens, child welfare, food pro- 
duction and conservation, health and recreation, home and foreign 
relief, publicity and promotion of Liberty bond sales. A woman’s 
branch of the state council of defense was organized by Mrs. Harry 
H. Morgan, a committee member. Work was modeled largely along 
the lines of national and other state organizations. All the large 
organizations of women in the State joined in the activities. Mrs. 
William Kittle of Madison was an effective director of the department 
of women in industry, and Mrs. Theodore W. Youmans of Waukesha 
directed the Americanization committee. 

The resources of the University of Wisconsin were largely placed 
at the service of the nation. President Van Hise was repeatedly called 
to Washington to aid in conservation work and was one of a group 
sent abroad to report on conditions at the front. Soon after his 
return in November, 1918, he died suddenly at Milwaukee. Dean 
H. L. Russell of the college of agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
was also under frequent call by the government. Special courses re- 
lating to the war were organized, and 2,133 students enlisted, while 
some 200 members of the University faculty were called into various 
lines of service. The entire faculty of the medical school enlisted 
or entered the service, and Drs. W. S. Middleton and R, Drane went 
to the French front. Prof. E. B. Gordon of the school of music 
organized 230 Wisconsin Liberty choruses throughout the State. After 
the war six members of the faculty of the University were among 
those in the group chosen to assist President Wilson at the peace 
conference. The Wisconsin normal schools sent some 40 teachers and 
2,000 students into service. 
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Post-War Legislation 


Wisconsin provided for dependent families of the men in service 
at the beginning rate of $30 a month for the first dependent. The 
number so aided was comparatively small, numbering about 600 
families. After the war the legislature of 1919 created a state board 
to aid disabled service men. County relief was also authorized under 
direction of county judges. Also a cash bonus of $10 a month while 
in service was voted. When this was closed June 30, 1933, about 
116,400 claims had been paid, amounting to nearly $16,000,000. An 
educational bonus for service men, financed by surtaxes, was also 
provided and nearly $5,000,000 was paid out for this purpose. In 
1919 a hospital was opened at Waukesha to care for veterans suffer- 
ing from nervous and mental ailments, and the soldiers’ home at 
Milwaukee was enlarged to accommodate World War veterans. 

In 1921 the legislature authorized the building of the Wisconsin 
Memorial Hospital at Mendota for the care of shell-shocked veterans. 
For a time this was conducted by the state board of control, but in 
1936 the federal government acquired title and assumed its control. 
The number of patients at one time was about 600. The Wisconsin 
General Hospital at Madison was erected in honor of Wisconsin’s 
service men, being financed out of the unexpended balance in the 
“soldiers’ bonus” fund. 

In 1924 Congress passed the so-called adjusted compensation act 
to equalize the pay of soldiers in the war with that of wartime civilian 
workers. Each ex-service man was voted an endowment and an in- 
surance policy based on the number of days served. The average of 
these policies was about $1,000. These policies were to expire in 
1945, but in 1986 provision was made for their immediate payment. 
Under this law about $40,000,000 has been paid to veterans. 


Second War’s World Sweep Engulfs State 


Although Germany was defeated in the first World War, its terri- 
tory had escaped invasion and the ravishment of war, while its armies 
had likewise escaped destruction and were not very decisively beaten. 
All this proved rankling to Prussian military pride. The German 
war lords boasted that they had not been defeated in a military sense, 
but had given up the conflict because of the internal condition of 
Germany economically. This belief, coupled with the peace conditions 
imposed on it by the treaty of Versailles, which were much milder 
than those imposed by Bismarck upon France after the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1871, kept alive a spirit of defiance, while internal 
exhaustion and disorders helped to make it possible for a fanatical 
adventurer to rise to power and foment the delusion of redeeming 
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the nation’s prestige. Had the victorious allies gone “on to Berlin,” 
and laid waste the country in so doing, possibly a different spirit and 
attitude would have been shown by Germany toward its neighbor 
nations. As it was, with the gradual breaches of treaty pledges 
escaping with scarcely more than protests from the former allies, the 
new totalitarian government, instead of paying its indemnities, began 
preparations for war which were to lead to the second catastrophe 
of its kind within 25 years. 

With the declaration of war following the attack on Pearl Harbor 
by the Japanese on December 7, 1941, Wisconsin, in common with 
the other states, promptly took steps to take its part in national 
defense. Many agencies were appointed or organized for war work 
of many kinds, women’s organizations becoming particularly active. 
But for more than a year before American participation, Wisconsin, 
as with other states, had speeded up its production of war material 
and food crops in anticipation of possible needs. All this at the time 
was with a view to defense, rather than aggressive warfare. As 
early as October, 1940, Gov. Julius P. Heil appointed a state council 
ot defense of twelve members. This body continued to serve, with 
various changes in its personnel and its operations, until superseded 
in 1943 by a new council created by legislative enactment. Ralph 8. 
Kingsley of Kenosha was chairman of the first state council of defense 
and Martin W. Torkelson of Madison was secretary. Up to the time 
of American entry into the war approximately 200 Wisconsin firms 
were working on primary defense contracts, in Milwaukee, Racine, 
Kenosha, Janesville, Beloit, Madison, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Mani- 
towoc, Superior, Kau Claire, and other centers. A score of Wisconsin 
boat- and ship-building companies were busy at various lake ports, 
particularly at Manitowoc, Sturgeon Bay and Superior, making sub- 
marines and other war craft. Shipbuilding, in fact, became the larg- 
est single item in the State’s war orders. Agricultural production 
was also speeded up, and because Wisconsin was the key state in the 
production of protective foods such as dairy products, canned vege- 
tables, eggs and poultry, this was and has remained an important 
contribution to the war effort. 


Home Guards Replace Absent Units 


With the various units of the national guard called into service, 
the legislature of 1941 passed a law providing for the organization 
of “home guard” military companies to replace the units in service. 
Practically all units of the Wisconsin National Guard served in the 
AEF in different parts of the world during the second World War. 
Many of its representatives participated in the preliminary confer- 
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ence at Casablanca, North Africa, in 1942, and in the Tunisian, 
Sicilian and Italian operations following. Among them was Col. 
Ralph M. Immell, former adjutant general, who received a decoration 
from the Sultan of Morocco for “goodwill” services in negotiations 
between American and Moroccan representatives. Lieut. Col. Philip 
F. La Follette, former governor, became assigned to the staff of 
General MacArthur in Australia. 


‘MacArthur and Leahy Honored 


Wisconsin people were quickly keyed to a particular interest in 
the war through the fact that Gen. Douglas MacArthur, a resident 
of the State from boyhood, was in command of the military forces in 
the Philippines, near at hand to the aggressive Japanese army. His 
heroic defense of the islands at Bataan Peninsula in the face of over- 
whelming numbers of the invading enemy, the long and heroic defense 
of the Corregidor fortress, and General MacArthur’s successful escape 
by air from becoming a prisoner of war, thereby insuring his contin- 
ued services from Australian and other bases, were among the most 
thrilling and heartening early stories of the war. As commander-in- 
chief of the southwest forces, he materially aided in turning the tide 
of Japanese invasion from Australia and won repeated victories in 
the island warfare of that area. 

Another distinguished name to which Wisconsin lays claim is 
that of Admiral William D. Leahy, who grew up in the city of Ash- 
land, was appointed from Wisconsin to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, and had a distinguished career in naval warfare and as ambas- 
sador to France in 1940. During the second war he became the 
President’s military adviser. 

By virtue of their Wisconsin birth or rearing the State also claims 
to have given the nation in the second World War one vice admiral, 
Mare A. Mitscher, a native of Hillsboro, who commanded the air- 
craft carrier Hornet from which the air raid on Tokyo was launched 
in April, 1942; at least six rear admirals, Charles W. Crosse, Julius 
Augustus Furer, Horatio G. Gilmore, Fred E. McMillen, Ferdinand 
Reichmuth and Ingolf N. Kiland; two commodores, Charles M. 
Yates and Robert G. Cowan; and a score of army generals. Five 
major generals of Wisconsin nativity are: Ernest J. Dawley, Irving 
A. Fish, Thomas B. Larkin, Alexander D. Surles, and Nathan F. 
Twining. Fifteen brigadier generals born in Wisconsin are Charles 
F. Born, Paul B. Clemens, Edward B. Colladay, George J. Forster, 
Joseph EK. Harriman, Philip Hayes, Emil C. Kiel, Thomas E. Lewis, 
Edwin M. Morris, Herbert T. Perrin, Jacob H. Rudolph, Clarence L. 
Sturdevant, Amos Thomas, Hoyt S. Vandenberg, and Clarence 
C. Fenn. 
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Photograph from original painting by John Doctoroff 
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The State’s War Training and Production Record 


A considerable number of camps, war plants, and special training 
schools sprang up in the State, while such as already existed were 
greatly expanded in many instances. Manufacturing plants, and 
industry in general, were adjusted and geared to the production of 
war material. Such plants as those of the Allis-Chalmers Company 
of Milwaukee, the Fairbanks, Morse Company of Beloit, the Parker 
Pen Company of Janesville, the Gisholt Machine Company of Madi- 
son, were in most instances changed from the manufacturing of 
peacetime products to those of war, while their working forces were 
greatly increased with salaries and wages likewise in an ascendant 
scale. Chief among new war plants constructed in the State was 
that of the Badger Ordnance Works, near Baraboo, for the manu- 
facture of smokeless powder. This plant is owned by the United 
States government and operated by the Hercules Powder Company. 
The Milwaukee Ordnance Company plant for production of cartridges 
was operated by the United States Rubber Company and an Eau 
Claire plant by the Gillette Rubber Company. The Leathem D. Smith 
Shipbuilding Company of Sturgeon Bay is one of the larger plants 
of its kind, employing nearly 5,000 people. Liberty ships and oil 
tankers are the chief products. Submarines and submarine chasers 
have also been built in Wisconsin yards. 

Camp McCoy, near Sparta, and Camp Williams at Camp Douglas 
remained the chief mobilization points as under the national guard 
status, but were greatly enlarged under federal control. 

One of the largest training schools of its kind in America was 
established at Madison, where the large municipal airport north of 
the city was turned into a radio communications training camp, ac- 
commodating many thousand service trainees in successive groups. 
The site of the school was given the name of Truax Field in honor 
of a young Madison flier, an early victim of the war training activi- 
ties in the West. Similar training services were offered at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and at many of the smaller state colleges to 
sailor cadets and young women in the organizations known as the 
WAVEs, WACs, Marines and SPARs, several hundred of whom were 
in training in 1943 and housed in dormitories and other college 
buildings. Similarly, the University of Wisconsin became a center 
for the training of army men under the Army Specialized Training 
Program for a variety of purposes directly related to the war effort. 


Legislation in Interest of Veterans 


When World War I ended Wisconsin service men returning from 
foreign service and from training camps to resume the arts of peace 
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were received home with their State’s offer of generous bonuses to 
permit them to take educational courses at institutions of their 
choice, at the State’s expense. Thousands began retraining programs 
under this subsidy. Millions in state funds were raised through a 
mill tax to finance the “soldier’s bonus.” In the 1930s, also, there 
was a revival of the subsidies for veterans of the first war, and in 
1936 many veterans, then well assimilated in the life of the State, 
applied for university extension courses in numbers which, during 
seven years following, totaled more than 1,300. When, with the 
entrance of the United States into the second World War, Wisconsin 
began sending thousands of her sons to fight under the banner of 
the United Nations, these subsidies were renewed by the legislature 
under a “sum sufficient” clause that again opened the State Univer- 
sity’s extension courses to Wisconsin veterans regardless of their 
location. From 1940 to December, 1943, more than 1,700 Wisconsin 
selectees took advantage of this new gratuity. 

A large number of laws were passed by the legislature of 1943 
to protect the rights and interests of service men, one of which 
provided for reinstatement in their former positions or employment 
upon their return. Others related to civilian defense, post-war 
planning and rehabilitation of returning service men and women. 
Chapter 74 provided for a 60 per cent surtax on 1942 incomes for a 
rehabilitation trust fund for returning veterans. The proceeds were 
approximately $7,000,000. Another law provided for a veterans’ 
recognition board to coordinate activities of state agencies in rehabili- 
tation work. Lieut. Col. Leo B. Levenick of Madison was appointed 
director of the board’s work. A joint resolution provided for an 
interim committee of the legislature to study and make recommenda- 
tions for effective welfare work among the veterans. Another interim 
committee on post-war planning for a long range program of public 
works was created, to report to the legislature of 1945 or before. 

Of more immediate import was Chapter 9 which provided for a 
state council of defense of 15 appointive members, the governor and 
adjutant general. The council would provide for county councils and 
local defense plans. Previous to the passage of this law civilian 
defense was organized by an earlier organization, which inaugurated 
blackout tests throughout the State, provided for guard and patrol 
duties and other precautions. Soon after the passage of the law, 
Acting Governor Walter 8. Goodland and the council appointed as 
defense director John F. Cudahy of Milwaukee, former United States 
ambassador to Belgium, who, however, in October following his 
appointment, was killed by a fall from his horse. All these measures 
were recommended by Acting Governor Goodland in his first message 
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to the legislature January 14, 1948, and were approved by him after 
passage in the two houses. 

As many as 60 physicians and 110 nurses from the Wisconsin 
General hospital comprised a Wisconsin medical unit, under direction 
of Col. William J. Bleckwenn, which operated a 15,000-bed “‘hospital” 
scattered over portions of Australia, New Guinea, and “farther on.” 


State and National Casualties 


Wisconsin’s unofficial death loss for the entire war by November 
30, 1944, was placed at 4,068 by the Wisconsin National Guard 
Review, Col. T. Byron Beveridge, editor. The greater number of 
these losses were in the North African and Pacific areas. The total 
casualties in all the American armed forces at the end of March, 
1944, were placed at 173,239. These losses are under those of the 
first World War for like periods of time. It was estimated that 
Wisconsin had about 250,000 men and women in the service in 
March, 1944, while the total number in the first World War was 
given as slightly above 125,000. 

A victim of the war, whose death was widely deplored, was Carl 
Frederick Zeidler, mayor of the city of Milwaukee, who was reported 
missing by the navy in the early part of 1943. Mayor Zeidler en- 
listed in 1942 and was commissioned a lieutenant. He was on convoy 
duty and it is believed the ship on which he served was sunk by an 
enemy torpedo, but the time and place of the occurrence so far 
remain a mystery. Zeidler was born in Milwaukee January 4, 1908. 
He was educated at Marquette University and was admitted to the 
bar in 1931. After serving a term as assistant city attorney, he was 
elected mayor of Milwaukee in April, 1940, at the comparatively early 
age of 82, succeeding Daniel W. Hoan, veteran mayor, who had 
served more than 20 years. Zeidler was a member of many civic, 
musical and military organizations, and was an honorary life mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Civil Air Corps. He was chairman of the 
Milwaukee county council of defense and enthusiastically promoted 
all patriotic activities. 

A compilation as of November 1, 1948, by the University of Wis- 
son’s war records office indicated that more than 6,270 alumni of 
the University were then in the armed services. Of the known total, 
963 were serving overseas. There were 115 University of Wisconsin 
women in the service,58 in the WAVES, 42 in the WAC, nine in the 
Marines and six in the SPARS. These figures were believed to 
represent only two-thirds of the actual number of university men 
and women in the service. Of the alumni, as of the same date, 85 
were known to have lost their lives, 22 were missing in action, and 
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16 were war prisoners. Forty-three alumni had won decorations 
and citations, one camp in the home county and one abroad were 
named for Wisconsin graduates, and several ships of war and Liberty 
ships were named for former students of the University. 


Badgers of Distinction Are Memorialized 


Among the large number of merchant and other ships constructed 
at Wisconsin yards and at other shipbuilding centers were several 
named for distinguished citizens of Wisconsin of the past and for 
heroes of the nation’s wars. On November 16, 19438, Mrs. Orland S. 
Loomis of Mauston, widow of Gov.-elect Loomis, who died before 
he was to become governor, christened a Liberty ship, named the 
Orland Loomis, at a California shipyard. At about the same time 
William Arnon Henry, first dean of the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture, who died November 24, 1932, was memorialized by having 
a Liberty ship, under construction on the Pacific coast, named for 
him. The government also named a naval destroyer escort the 
USS Roberts after Ensign Jack Roberts, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who enlisted in the navy from Belleville, and 
who lost his life with 125 other naval heroes during a naval battle 
in the Solomon Islands. The USS Wilmarth, a destroyer escort 
vessel, was named after Ensign Kenneth Wilmarth of Holcombe, 
who lost his life during the battle of Savo Island in the South Pacific, 
in August, 1942. A submarine chaser built at the Sturgeon Bay 
shipyards was named after Earl Wallen of Green Bay, who was 
killed while manning a machinegun aboard a battleship at Pearl 
Harbor—the first marine from Brown County to die in the second 
war. Other ships have been named for Gov. William Dempster 
Hoard; C. Latham Sholes, an early state editor and the inventor of 
the typewriter; Alexander Mitchell, railroad magnate, banker and 
financier; and William B. Cushing, Civil -War naval hero, one of 
three brothers commemorated in Memorial Park near Delafield, 
Waukesha County. The Cushing was the fourth American fighting 
ship to be named in honor of Commander Cushing, the “hero of the 
Albemarle,’’ who is recognized as the first American naval officer to 
prove the efficacy of the torpedo. The second battleship Wisconsin 
was christened at Philadelphia by Mrs. Walter S. Goodland, wife of 
Acting Governor Goodland, on December 7, 1948, second anniversary 
of the raid on Pearl Harbor. To man this new giant of the seas 
the navy sought 2,500 recruits from the State; instead, the State 
provided 4,600. The USS Van Buren, a destroyer escort, was named 
after Lieut. John James Van Buren, a Mukwonago pilot who lost his 
life while leading a squadron from the aircraft carrier Enterprise. 
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A Liberty ship bears the name Zona Gale, after the gifted Portage 
authoress, Wisconsin alumna and Regent. Another Liberty ship, 
launched at Panama City in November, 1944, bears the name of 
Ransom A. Moore, a pioneer in the development of purebred seed 
grains and originator of the ‘short course” in agriculture at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Secret Weapon a Product of Wisconsin-Trained Inventor 


It was a Wisconsin-trained scientist, Dr. David B. Parkinson of 
Green Bay, who was destined to receive the army’s high encomiums 
for an outstanding contribution to allied suecess in the air during 
World War II. His training in physics at the University of Wisconsin 
was the foundation for advanced researches in the Bell Telephone 
laboratories in New Jersey culminating late in 1941 in the invention 
of the M-9 electrical gun pointer. This is an aiming device which 
can spot enemy planes and blow them from the skies by shifting the 
switches of its “intellectual intellect.” All the necessary computa- 
tions once laboriously and slowly done by human effort now are 
executed in a flash by the Parkinson device which estimates the 
range and lead necessary for a moving target. The device notes the 
plane’s speed and height, allows for drift, gravitational pull, air 
density and wind, and points the gun and sets the fuse to the shell to 
burst within lethal distance of the plane—all within a matter of 
seconds. 

To this invention the army ordnance department, describing 
it as “one of the greatest advances ever made in the art of gun fire 
control,” attributed in part the success achieved in shooting down 
enemy planes, particularly in night battles against the Japanese in 
the Pacific area. Thus, according to an army statement, the Ameri- 
cans were able to knock down an average of one plane to every 90 
shots of 90-millimeter ammunition, whereas in the first war it was 
customary to hit a plane on the average of every 17,000 shots. 

A Wisconsin air pilot distinguished himself during the war’s 
second year by superior aerial gunnery in the New Guinea area. 
Major Richard Ira Bong, a 23-year-old farm youth from northern 
Wisconsin, earned national acclaim, and the idolatry of his home town 
neighbors of Poplar, Douglas County, for his feat in shooting down 
40 Japanese planes, while a member of the army air force. 
For this record, not at that time surpassed, Major Bong 
received the Distinguished Service cross, the Silver cross, and the 
Distinguished Flying cross.* Repeatedly as the war gained in inten- 


*On December 18, 1944, Major Bong shot down his fortieth Japanese plane, 
on which date he ranked as the foremost ace on the Allied side in World War Li 
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MAJor RICHARD I. BONG 
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sity the reports of the press and of official agencies disclosed the 
highest exemplification of duty and courage by Wisconsin pilots, and 
by other Wisconsin men in each of the military services, on battle 
fronts in both the eastern and western areas. 
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CHAPTER LXIV 
NEW ERA FOR WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


It took the women of Wisconsin 75 years to win the economic, 
political and legal rights enjoyed by men. When the final victory 
was achieved, July 11, 1921, it became a milestone unique in Wis- 
consin history. 

“It made Wisconsin the first state in the union to remove women 
from a subject position under the law, and the only place in the 
English-speaking world where women had equal rights with men,” 
wrote Mabel Raef Putnam in the Milwaukee Journal. “Its ap- 
proval was considered as significant for the women of the nation as 
was the granting of suffrage by Wyoming in 1869.” 

Pioneer Wisconsin women, who came with their husbands to 
carve a home in the wilderness and rear their families, lived in a 
man’s world. Few indeed were the economic rights and privileges 
they enjoyed. They were home-builders; many of them were re- 
quired to labor in the fields with their husbands. ‘‘A woman’s place 
is in the home,” was a common aphorism expressed by foreign immi- 
grants who came crowding to take up the new lands. 

The marriage link that bound women was stronger then than 
now. In territorial days divorces could be granted only by the 
legislature, and the process was so public and odious that few were 
requested. John and Mary McArthur of Iowa County were the 
first to apply. A special bill was enacted in 1836 to give them 
relief. Old records reveal that only 40 divorces were granted from 
1836 to 1848. One woman, however, wanted to get a fresh start, 
so, in addition to securing the divorce, had her name changed from 
Mary Smith to Mary Moore. Neither legislators nor the public 
seem to have relished the legislative divorce idea, so when it came 
time to draft and adopt a state constitution a prohibitive clause 
was included which provided that “the legislature shall never au- 
thorize any lottery or grant any divorce.” Since then courts have 
handled divorce problems. 

The economic status of the pioneer mother was only a gradation 
above serfdom. The rule was that a deed of her separate real prop- 
erty was void unless her husband joined in the conveyance. (Mc- 
Kesson v. Stanton, 50 Wis. 297.) Neither could a married woman 
dispose of her property by last will and testament without the con- 
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sent of her husband until March 23, 1859. . (In re: Ward, 70 Wis. 
251.) Since that time, however, she has had the absolute power of 
disposing of her property in any way without his consent and even 
against his wish. 

Looking back over the three-quarter century struggle of women 
to achieve their more complete equality with men, five stages of 
advance are discernible: 

1. The right to hold and dispose of their own personal property. 

2. Recognition of their right to enter industries. 

3. Admission with men at the state university and the privilege 

of entering the professions. 

4, The right to vote. 

‘dD. Equality with men before the law. 


Property Privilege Is First Advance 


The endless patience of the women in their recurring efforts to 
secure only a humble recognition of natural rights merits recording 
historically. Women’s hopes must have been high when the first 
constitutional convention convened in 1846 to draft a fundamental 
charter for the State. After much debate and strong opposition, 
married women were to be given the right to hold their own separate 
property. But that was such a radical departure that the defeat 
of the document was urged in many sections of the State when the 
proposed Constitution was submitted later to a vote of the people 
for approval or rejection. The woman’s property recognition clause 
provided: 

All property, real and personal, of the wife, owned 
by her at the time of her marriage, and also that ac- 
quired by her after marriage, by gift, devise, descent or 
otherwise than from her husband, shall be her separate 
property. Laws shall be passed providing for the regis- 
try of the wife’s property, and more clearly defining 
the rights of the wife thereto, as well as to property 
held by her with her husband, and for carrying out the 
provisions of this section. Where the wife has a sep- 
arate property from that of the husband, the same 
shall be liable for the debts of the wife contracted before 
marriage. 

Women’s property rights, coupled with an odious banking sec- 
tion, were the primary stumbling blocks that brought the first 
constitution to defeat. Another convention was promptly convened 
to draft a second proposal. The banking section which had caused 
so much opposition to the 1846 draft was rendered innocuous. 
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“While on the subject of rights of married women, over which clause 
of the old Constitution the discussion had waxed most piquant, a 
discreet silence was maintained,” tactfully observed the historian 
Joseph Schafer, who made some of the most exhaustive studies of 
Wisconsin’s efforts to attain statehood. With these sources of dis- 
agreement eliminated, the new Constitution was adopted in 1848. 
Only minor revisions have since been made by the people. 

But married women were dissatisfied. They had lost their battle 
for constitutional recognition. Now they. would carry their fight 
to the legislature. Annually they agitated for bills giving women 
the right to hold their separate property. Finally, after ten years, 
Section 4, Chapter 97 of the Revised Statutes, relating to woman’s 
rights in property, was amended to include every married woman. 
But it also declared that such bequests were to be subject to the 
payment of debts. The first milestone on the road to women’s rights 
had been attained. Many more steps were to be taken, however, be- 
fore equal rights with men could be achieved. 

Then came the Civil War. All wars force economic and social 
changes, and the War of the Rebellion was no exception. With the 
call of so many farm laborers to the colors women had to-go to 
work on the farms. The Milwaukee Daily News on June 1, 1864, 
commented that in northern counties ‘fa grown man at work in 
the field is a rare sight; the farm labor is mostly being done by 
women and children.” 

Likewise, Wisconsin women were to be found at the front as 
nurses, hospital matrons, sanitary agents, and Christian Commis- 
sion workers. Cordelia Harvey, widow of Gov. Louis P. Harvey, 
whose story has been told elsewhere in this work, Mrs. Susanna Van 
Valkenburg, of Oshkosh, and Mrs. Helen Brainard Cole, of She- 
boygan, were outstanding representatives of these groups of workers. 
In those days not all physicians cooperated fully with women nurses. 
Surgeons often arranged their work with the intention of driving 
out the women. But in spite of repeated rebuffs the nurses per- 
sisted in their determined quest. At last surgeons began to see that 
the lives saved by these women “reflected credit upon themselves,” 
and that further resistance was useless. Some of the bravest women 
war has ever known were of the first company of army nurses. 


Women Are Recognized in Industry 


Economic conditions created by the Civil War opened the doors 
for women to enter the trades and industries. So many printers 
responded to Lincoln’s call for volunteers that the printing trade 
was the first to be invaded by women compositors. The typographical 
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union at Milwaukee protested and finally, in 1863, called a strike 
on The Sentinel, asking that women be barred from such employ- 
ment. The strike failed. After that the number of women in the 
printing trades multiplied. 

Clerking in stores was deemed an exclusive pre-war trade for 
men. After the war started there was a particularly strong influx 
of women as clerks. In the factories, especially the woodenware, 
shingle and match concerns of the Fox River Valley, women found 
increasing opportunities. The number of women employed increased 
from 17,500 at the opening of the war in 1861 to 25,000 in 1870. 
The chief differences in the decade lay in the showing that women 
in commercial and industrial pursuits increased from 773 in 1860 
to 3,967 in 1870. The statistics for 1870 are: men’s clothing, 698; 
lumber (sawed), 362; woolen goods, 205; millinery, 155; furniture, 
151; carpets, 116. Considerable numbers of women also were classi- 
fied as being employed in paper mills, cheese factories, book-binderies, 
match factories, and glove factories. Besides, women now per- 
mitted to own and control their own property, even if married, had 
entered business for themselves. The census of 1870 listed 17 Wis- 
consin women as operating grocery stores; 26 selling or trading in 
agricultural implements, and 92 acting as store clerks. Lesser num- 
bers were reported’as peddlers, steamboat employees, bookkeepers, 
trunk makers, cigar-makers, whip-makers, dealers in books, sta- 
tionery, drugs, baskets, awnings, and bags. During the decade the 
percentage of women employed increased from 4.4 in 1860, at the 
opening of the war, to 4.9 in 1870—the chief increases being noted 
in industrial and commercial lines. 

Once women had gained recognition in the trades, there was no 
retreat. Returning soldiers were mostly absorbed in the fields of 
agriculture, but the number of women employed and the diversity 
of occupations entered by them increased from year to year. Prob- 
ably the most notable invasions by women were in the teaching 
professions. Back in 1852 when the school-master ruled in the 
schoolhouse, the Racine board of education went on record as favor- 
ing women teachers almost exclusively. Racine, however, was a 
decided exception to the rule. Ninety years ago, in rural as well 
as in the city schools, it was largely the male teachers who guided 
the intellectual development of the nation’s youth. Fifty per cent 
or more of the teachers were men, statistics of the period show. 
Since 1900 the ratio of men to women teachers has markedly de. 
clined, in 1948 being one to five; at the state teachers’ colleges women 
now are about 70 per cent of the total enrollment; at the State 
University about 35 per cent. But it was not always so. 
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C. LATHAM SHOLES, 


INVENTOR OF TYPEWRITER 
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One device (previously referred to) did more than legislation to 
emancipate women from economic bondage. This was the invention 
of the typewriter, by C. Latham Sholes, at Milwaukee, in 1867. Its 
use was slow of adoption. Sholes had died in 1890 before the first 
machine was introduced in the State Capitol at Madison. Fifty 
years later more than 2,000 typewriters were in active state and 
institutional service alone, with over 90 per cent operated by women. 
The Sholes invention has opened numerous avenues for advancement 
to millions of both men and women in the business world. 


University’s Doors Opened to Women 


Before the Civil War the University of Wisconsin was maintained 
exclusively for men. True, as early as 1851 the regents had announced 
a contemplated plan to admit women to the normal department of 
the University, but it was not until the beginning of the war, when 
most of the male students had enlisted, that women were welcomed 
on the campus. In 1863 the number of ‘‘young ladies” to matricu- 
late had increased to 180. Most of these took courses in teaching 
under the direction of Charles H. Allen, who resigned three years 
later, after the normal courses at the University seemed well estab- 
lished, in order to accept the presidency of the first normal school, to 
be opened at Platteville that year. 

When the war was over, many returning soldier-students ap- 
peared to resent the presence of women at the University. About 
this time the presidency, then designated as the chancellorship, of 
the University was offered to Professor P. A. Chadbourne, president 
of the State Agricultural College of Massachusetts. He was opposed 
to co-education, and did not accept the offer until, in 1866, after a 
law was enacted, upon urgent recommendation of the Regents, au- 
thorizing a separate “female department.” The building of “Ladies’ 
Hall” was authorized in 1870 and was dedicated by Governor Fair- 
child in December, 1871. The president rigidly enforced the segre- 
gation of the sexes from 1867 to 1870. Two lectures by each pro- 
fessor on the same subject were necessary daily—one to the ladies, 
the other to the men. The whole program became so absurd that 
_the Board of Visitors in 1870 declared in their report: 

We are impressed with the mingled boldness, pru- 
dence and tact displayed by the Regents in admitting 
young ladies into the University. It is too late, amid 
the noontide splendor of the nineteenth century, to 
ignore the claims of women to higher education. Woman 
possesses a rational soul and has a Divine warrant 
to improve her powers. The curriculum of study for 
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Ladies’ College is complete in itself. We believe it will 
be found that young women who are pursuing the same 
studies with young men will prefer to share in the same 
recitations. We are convinced that any apprehension 
of danger or difficulty from co-education of the sexes 
is groundless. The evils feared are imaginary, the 
benefits substantial. 

In 1874, after President Chadbourne left, the women were given 
the full privileges of the University by the new president, John 
Bascom. All the dire predictions of the opponents of co-education 
were soon forgotten. By patience and persistence women had ad- 
vanced another step toward the goal of equal rights with men. Co- 
education was recognized at last. 


The Professions Remove Bars from Sex 


Just as commerce and industry had beckoned women, now the 
professions offered allurements. Laura J. Ross, who came to Mil- 
waukee in 1857, was later admitted to be the first woman permitted 
to practice medicine in the State. On motion of Dr. E. B. Wolcott, 
whom she married in 1869, but over the opposition of many physi- 
cians, she was admitted to the Medical Society of Milwaukee. Since 
that time hundreds of women have entered the Wisconsin medical 
field. 

The first woman to seek admission as a lawyer did not fare quite 
as well. In 1876 Miss Lavinia Goodell, of Janesville, applied to the 
Supreme Court. Her legal qualifications were undoubted. By an 
eccentric decision by Chief Justice E. G. Ryan she was refused. 
It was his conviction, expressed long before in a popular lecture 
entitled “Mrs. Jellyby,” that woman was too noble in her sphere to 
be sullied by the workaday routine of the world. Miss Goodell car- 
ried her case to the legislature. At the session the following year 
a law was passed allowing women to practice law. John B. Casso- 
day, also of Janesville, a later successor as Chief Justice, was the 
speaker of the assembly when the statute was enacted. Since then 
women have been quite active in the practice. Some early day woman 
lawyers included Belle Case, wife of Senator Robert M. LaFollette, 
Sr.; Kate Pier McIntosh, Fond du Lac, and her sister, Carrie Pier- 
Roemer; Mrs. Ben Hooper, Oshkosh; Mrs. Jacowsky Peterson, Mil- 
waukee; and Miss Katherine Williams, later a member of the State 
Board of Control in charge of the charitable and penal institutions 
of the State. 

Among other women who have made their attainments felt in 
diverse fields are: 
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JOHN BASCOM, EXPONENT OF CO-EDUCATION 
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Artists: Vinnie Ream, Helen Mears, Georgia O’Keefe, Mrs. H. B. 
Staines, Leila Dow; publicists, Mrs. Robert P. Porter, Mrs. Clara 
Bewick Colby, Sarah Cleghorn, Janet Jennings, Eliza R. Scidmore, 
Mrs. Jennie M. Turner; historians, Emma Helen Blair, Deborah 
Martin, Louise Phelps Kellogg, Julia Lapham, Susan B. Davis, Clara 
Jacobson, Mrs. Angie Kumlien Main, Mrs. Kate Everest Levi; 
stage, Mrs. Jennie O’Neil Potter, Minerva Guernsey, Fola La Fol- 
lette, Mary Waterstreet, Bernadine Flynn, Marion Nixon, Carole 
Landis; writers, Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. Hattie Tyng Gris- 
wold, Ada Sweet, Mrs. Winifred Sweet Black, Adelaide King, Lura 
Dow, Mrs. Maud Ludington Coward, Mrs. Morgan L. Martin, Betty 
Cass, Frances Stover, Jessica Knowles, Edna Ferber, Margaret 
Ashmun, Mrs. Honore Willsie Morrow, Ella Sawyer Chase, Eliza- 
beth Garver Jordan, Elizabeth F. Corbett, Margery Bodine Latimer; 
teaching, Electa Quinney, Emily Power, Mrs. Carl Schurz, Mrs. 
Mary Bradford, Nancy Smith, Ellen Lloyd Jones, Mary Dillon, 
Louise Brayton, Jessie M. Hodgins, Julia A. Warner, Ellen C. Sabin, 
Charlotte Richmond, Carrie E. Morgan, Lucy M. Gay, Mrs. Edith E. 
Hoyt, Abby L. Marlatt, Elizabeth A. Waters, Mrs. Nellie Kedzie 
Jones, Nina C. Vandewalker ; public service, Mrs. William Pitt Lynde, 
Almah J. Frisby, Katherine F. Lenroot, Gena Thompson, Leila Bas- 
com, Mrs. Florence G. Buckstaff, Mrs. G. A. Widell, Mabel Griswold, 
Julia Wilkinson, Mrs. Harriet L. Cramer; music, Mrs. Aubertine 
Woodward Moore, Mrs. Christine Neilsen Dreier, Mrs. John C. 
Spooner, Adelaide Foresman, Anna M. Suckow, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, Ada Bird; contributors, Mrs. H. M. Lewis, 
Mrs. Ransom P. (‘Prue’) Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth L. (“Aunt Lizzie”) 
Davies, Mrs. J. W. Hoyt, Mrs. Amanda Luse Cornwall; social and 
public leaders, Mrs. Charles Schley, Mrs. J. G. Thorp, Mrs. Hercules 
Dousman, Mrs. Lucius Fairchild, Mrs. Belle Case La Follette, Mrs. 
Charles M. Morris, Mrs. Sarah F. Conover, Mrs. William Kittle, 
_ Mrs. R. B. Anderson, Anna Butler, Mrs. M. B. Rosenberry, Mme. M. 
Anneke, Mrs. Olympia Brown Willis, Ada James; executives and 
directors, Mrs. Sarah C. Tuttle, Nan Dineen, Annie Nunns, Mrs. 
Zida C. Ivey, Emma Hawley; temperance workers, Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Mrs. M. A. B. Smith, Mrs. Anna Warren, Mrs. Flora Hopkins; 
women’s clubs, Mrs. F. L. Clapp, Mrs. H. W. Chynoweth, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Hastings, Almere L. Scott; constructive leaders, Mrs. Lydia 
Ely, Mrs. James 8. Peck, Elizabeth Plankinton, Mrs. Henry Whit- 
comb, Mrs. H. M. Youmans, Mrs. W. D. McCue, Lutie E. Stearns, 
Mrs. Mabel Raef Putnam, Mrs. Meta Berger, Mrs. Willard G. Bleyer, 
Elizabeth Brandeis. 
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Equal Suffrage Cause Wins 


Of all the issues in the battles for equality, suffrage was the hard- 
est won. This was partly because of the apathy or organized oppo- 
sition of many women. It was not until 1886 that legislation became 
effective in giving women the right of suffrage in school matters 
through a referendum held at the spring election. Almost 35 years 
were to elapse before the full right of suffrage was granted. 

But the reform administration of Robert M. La Follette as gov- 
ernor gave to women their first recognition in the affairs of govern- 
ment. Dr. Almah J. Frisby, a practicing physician in Milwaukee, 
was named to the State Board of Control; Kate Sabin Stevens, Madi- 
son, was named a regent of the University of Wisconsin; Mrs. Theo- 
dora W. Youmans, Waukesha, was chosen a regent of the Normal . 
Schools; Miss Ida Jackson, later the wife of Charles F. Burgess, 
Madison, was selected as the first woman factory inspector, and Mrs. 
Charles M. Morris, Berlin, was appointed a member of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. 

For years scores of women kept up an agitation before the 
legislature favoring a constitutional amendment extending to them. 
the full benefits of suffrage. Dr. Olympia Brown Willis, Racine, Mrs. 
Belle Case La Follette, Madison, and Mrs. Youmans worked for the 
cause in season and out. Finally a proposed woman’s suffrage 
amendment to the state Constitution was submitted to a referendum 
in the November election of 1912. It was defeated by a vote of 
237,024 to 185,545. 

But the women were not discouraged. At last Congress sub- 
mitted a woman’s suffrage amendment to the states. Wisconsin had 
the honor of being the first state to adopt it. Her representative, 
‘David G. James, Richland. Center, after a spirited race, appeared in 
Washington on June 10, 1919, with the official message that the 
federal equal suffrage amendment had been approved by the Badger 
State. It was the first vote of approval to arrive. On August 20, 
1920, a sufficient number of states had adopted the amendment. 
Woman’s suffrage now was granted in all states. 

At the earliest possible opportunity women sought places in the 
Wisconsin legislature. Their first appearance in the lower house 
was at the 1923 session, when Mrs. Hellen M. Brooks, Coloma, Mildred 
Barber, Marathon, and Helen F. Thompson, Park Falls, took their 
seats. Since then, the representation of women in the legislature 
has been small. Mrs. Mary O. Kryszak, Milwaukee, has held a seat 
in the assembly the longest, having completed her sixth consecutive 
term in 1944. 
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No women have yet been chosen to the state senate nor to any 
of the constitutional state offices. Scores, however, have held almost 
every county post except county judge. In national politics Mrs. 
Ben Hooper, Oshkosh, was an unsuccessful Democratic candidate for 
the United States Senate against Senator Robert M. La Follette, Sr. 
All parties have on their congressional committee lists an equal num- 
ber of women with the men. Women poll almost as large a vote in 
the state and national elections as the men, and contrary to predic- 
tions they “do not always vote as their husbands desire.” The 
women’s vote is regarded as more independent of partisanship and 
more inclined to favor men and issues that concern the school, the 
home, and other activities in the realms of family and community 
affairs. 


Legislature Blazes New Trails 


With equal suffrage won, the National Woman’s Party, which 
was chiefly instrumental in securing the passage and ratification of 
the federal amendment, turned as its next objective to the task of 
securing equal legal rights. Responding to a suggestion from the 
national party headquarters at Washington, Mrs. Mabel Raef Put- 
nam, Milwaukee, met on May 12, 1921, with Zona Gale, Portage, Ada 
James, Richland Center, Mrs. Edna Kernwood Glicksman and Gena 
Thompson, Madison, at the State Capitol. Through the co-operation 
of Gov. John J. Blaine, Senator Henry A. Huber, Charles H. Crown- 
hart, and William T. Evjue, the plans were perfected, despite the 
lateness of the session, for the immediate introduction of a legislative 
bill. Two months later the following measure, having passed both 
houses, was signed by Governor Blaine: 

Section 1. Women shall have the same rights and 
privileges under the law as men in the exercise of 
suffrage, freedom of contract, choice of residence for 
voting purposes, jury service, holding office, holding and 
conveying property, care and custody of children, and 
in all other respects. The various courts, executive and 
administrative officers shall construe the statutes where 
the masculine gender is used to include the feminine 
gender unless such construction will deny to females 
the special protection and privileges for the general wel- 
fare. The courts, executive and administrative officers 
shall make all necessary rules and provisions to carry 
out the intent and purposes of the statute. 

Section 2. Any woman drawn to serve as a juror, 
upon her request to the presiding judge or magistrate, 
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before the commencement of the trial or hearing, shall 
be excused from the panel or venire. 


By the enactment of that historic bill, Wisconsin became the first 
state in the union to confer upon women equal rights with men 
under the civil laws. Banking interests, which had predicted only 
disastrous results in the business affairs of men and women under 
its provisions, promptly had the law tested. (First Nat. Bank vs. 
Jahn, 179 Wis. 117.) The story of the numerous decisions of the 
courts interpreting the law and elucidating many problems arising 
under it is detailed in another chapter. 

Within a month after the passage of the law, in early June, 1921, 
Judge Martin L. Lueck, Juneau, impanelled the first mixed jury for 
cases pending in Waukesha County. To Mrs. Iola Henderson, Ocono- 
mowoc, fell the distinction as the first woman foreman of a jury in 
the State. Then with the convening of the fall term of the circuit 
courts that year the presence of mixed juries lost its novelty even 
for the newspapers. Trial judges and skeptical attorneys became 
convinced that women were equally efficient with men in the civic 
duty of performing jury service. 

More than 20 years have now passed since the law’s enactment 
and no attempt has since been made to repeal it. A proposed federal 
measure embodying the same equality principles as enunciated in 
the Wisconsin law has been urged at several sessions of Congress 
without results. 

Two world wars have done much to remove popular belief in 
the inferiority of women. More than 100,000 women were employed 
in Wisconsin during World War I; that number was far exceeded 
in World War II. Women took their places in the machine shops, 
at the forge, and in the factories, when men were called; they enlisted 
in all the various military activities, under the classifications of 
WAVES, WACS, SPARS, and other services; they became tech- 
nicians and teachers for the training of soldiers, and they worked 
after hours selling bonds and supporting the war effort everywhere. 
By their acts they demonstrated that equal legal rights meant for 
them equal burdens, too, in the field of public service. 


NOTE I 


Mrs. Susanna Van Valkenburg was one of the most distinguished 
nurses from Wisconsin in the Civil War. She was a descendant of 
John and Priscilla Alden; was born in Tioga County, Pennsylvania, 
February 1, 1838. Before the war she taught school in Marquette 
and Waushara counties. In 1860 she married, and two years later 
her husband went to the front with the First Wisconsin Artillery. 
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She followed as a nurse and was stationed with her husband at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, where she gave notable hospital service. There- 
after for 40 years she lived at Oshkosh and in May, 1930, at the age 
of 92 years, she died at the Grand Army Home for Veterans and 
their wives at Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


NOTE II 


Like Mrs. Van Valkenburg, Mrs. Helen Brainard Cole (1838- 
1931), of Sheboygan, was a Civil War nurse of Wisconsin domicil 
who served with distinction. She knew Abraham Lincoln and many 
of the eminent figures of that time, and, up to the time of her death 
at Sheboygan, was recognized as one of the last of the Civil War 
nurses. A native of Oneida, New York, she came to Sheboygan Falls 
at the age of seven. During the war between the states, stirred by 
the patriotism which animated her ancestors who fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War and the War of 1812, and by that of her father, a sol- 
dier in the Civil War, she enlisted. At the war’s close she was sent 
to Memphis, Tennessee, to close a hospital for colored veterans. Then 
followed many years’ residence in Boston, Massachusetts, and finally 
her return to her girlhood home at Sheboygan Falls. She wrote his- 
tories and feature stories for the newspapers. She seldom missed a 
state or national encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


NOTE III 


Mabel Raef Putnam was the wife of Frank Putnam, advertising 
investment salesman in the utility field at Milwaukee. She was the 
moving spirit in organizing and supporting the passage in 1920 of 
the equal rights law in Wisconsin. For years she was an active 
worker in the National Woman’s Party, Washington, D. C., and 
wrote many articles and pamphlets supporting the movement. Her 
book, The Winning of the First Bill of Rights for American Women, 
was published in Milwaukee in 1924. Since then she has contributed 
many articles on the same subject to the Milwaukee Journal. 
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CHAPTER LXV 
CHANGING THE JUDICIAL VISION 


The dawn of the twentieth century brought to Wisconsin not only 
political and economic innovations but also judicial liberalizations 
which passing years have revealed in bold outline. Just as economic 
changes necessitated that in a modern world the cradle yield to the 
reaper and combine, and the ox cart or horse-drawn vehicle give way 
to the automobile and tractor, so the court procedures followed in 
an eighteenth century environment surrendered to new century 
motivations. 

The bar itself caught the new spirit and cooperated in the estab- 
lishment of law schools. Most of the pioneer Wisconsin lawyers were 
educated in eastern states, or were admitted to practice after tutelage 
in a lawyer’s office and following satisfactory examination by the 
board of bar examiners which was authorized by the legislature in 
1885 to pass on the qualifications of applicants. For years young men 
adopted school teaching as a stepping stone to the bar. Soon the 
State offered a helping hand. In 1869 a law course was inaugurated 
and taught “down town” in Madison by Supreme Court judges acting 
as a faculty, but it was not until 1893 that a law building was erected 
on the campus at the University of Wisconsin. Marquette University 
at Milwaukee established a law department in 1908, when it absorbed 
the Milwaukee Law School, which had been in existence for over 
fifteen years, and also took over the Milwaukee University Law 
School, which had just opened to give evening instruction in law. 
Jealousies quickly arose. Because of rivalry between graduates of 
the two institutions and bitter hostility engendered in the legislature, 
it was not until 1933 that graduates of Marquette were given a parity 
with State University law graduates and admitted to practice upon 
presenting their diplomas to the Supreme Court. Since then the 
qualifications of those seeking admission have been raised, and the 
office practice route is no longer permitted. 


Giants of the Wisconsin Bar 


Many were the spirited lawsuits before juries, participated in by 
colorful lawyers in the years encompassed by the first decade of the 
new century. Whole neighborhoods came to the county seats to see 
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such legal giants as Col. William F. Vilas pitted against Charles W. 
Felker, Oshkosh, or John M. Olin, Madison, against the dramatic 
Robert M. La Follette; to hear ‘‘“Gabe’”’ Bouck, Oshkosh, his red flan- 
nels showing under his coat cuffs, examine a witness; to listen to the 
jury pleas of such men as Neal Brown and Claire b. Bird, Wausau; 
George Greene and Patrick Martin, Green Bay; W. P. Crawford and 
W. D. Dwyer, Superior; Bernard R. Goggins, Wisconsin Rapids; W. 
F. Shea and A. W. Sanborn, Ashland; E. C. Higbee, La Crosse; 
John Brennan, Stevens Point; Daniel H. Grady, Portage; Ogden H. 
Fethers and Max G. Jeffris, Janesville; Burr W. Jones and John A. 
Aylward, Madison; A. R. Bushnell, Lancaster; James Murphy, Platte- 
ville; Edward S. Bragg and Maurice McKenna, Fond du Lac; John C. 
Spooner, Hudson; Charles Quarles and Gen. Fred C. Winkler, Mil- 
waukee. The list might be extended indefinitely. Notable presidential 
appointments of Wisconsin lawyers include Col. William F. Vilas, 
Madison, as postmaster general, by Grover Cleveland; Evan A. Evans, 
Baraboo, judge of Federal Court of Appeals, Chicago, by Woodrow 
Wilson; Irvine L. Lenroot, Superior, judge of U. S. Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, Washington, by Calvin Coolidge, and Joseph E. 
Davies, Madison, by Franklin D. Roosevelt, as Ambassador to Russia. 

“The civil cases heard and determined in the courts of a state 
represent to a very great extent the life of that state,” wrote John B. 
Sanborn in the Wisconsin Magazine of History (September, 1931). 
“Periods of economic prosperity will have one type of litigation and 
periods of economic crises another. If the legislature is venturing 
into the field of social legislation, the courts will be called upon to 
pass upon the laws thus enacted, either to determine their validity 
under the provisions of state and federal constitutions or to interpret 
them when applied to specific situations.” 

Every year there are instituted in the trial courts of the State 
approximately 10,000 lawsuits. Of these, about 400, or less than five 
per cent, reach the Supreme Court. Because of the general use of the 
Circuit courts they have been popularly styled as the ‘peoples’ tri- 
bunals.” That is all the more reason why their judges should be able 
men. Their decisions are vitally important to the people involved. 
While the State, during this twentieth century period, had many 
circuit judges of singular legal ability, there were among them a few 
who have been generally recognized by the bar as outstanding, such 
as Judges Charles H. Webb, Wisconsin Rapids; George Clementson, 
Lancaster; George W. Burnell, Oshkosh; W. D. Tarrant and Daniel 
Sullivan, Milwaukee; W. R. Foley, Superior; A. H. Reid, Wausau, and 
Robert G. Siebecker, Madison. 
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Supreme Court Breaks with the Past 


Meantime, during the last forty years, the contributions of the 
Supreme Court mark an epoch not only in the history of the State 
but of the nation. The enactment of state legislation insisting that 
government should more fully respond to the public interest resulted 
in a series of court decisions of far-reaching importance. Every step 
in this economic and legislative advancement was challenged in the 
courts. The constitutionality of every new enactment of advanced 
legislation was questioned. Old precedents were swept aside and inter- 
preted anew by the Supreme Court to meet the changing conditions. 
Justice R. D. Marshall somewhat apologetically styled this break with 
the past as “turning the judicial vision.” Chief Justice John Bradley 
Winslow, whose decisions in the period link his name with those of 
Chief Justices Dixon and Ryan as one of the three greatest jurists in 
Wisconsin history, recognized the challenge when, in the case of 
Borgnis vs. Falk Co., 147 Wis. 349, 350, he announced: 

The political or philosophical aphorism of one gen- 
eration is doubted by the next, and entirely discarded by 
the third; the race moves forward constantly, and no 
Canute can stay its progress. * * * Whenaneight- 
eenth century constitution forms the charter of liberty 
of a twentieth century government, must its general 
provisions be construed and interpreted by an eight- 
eenth century mind in the light of eighteenth century 
conditions and ideals? Clearly not. This were to com- 
mand the race to halt in its progress, to stretch the state 
upon a veritable bed of Procrustes. 


Among the notable Supreme Court decisions of these four decades 


may be listed : 
(1) Vindicating the right of the State to impose certain penal- 


-ties upon railroad companies for failure to pay their taxes. State, 


respondent, vs. C. & N. W. R. Co. et al., 128 Wis. 449. 

(2) Sustaining the right of the State to tax railroad property on 
the ad valorem basis, at the average rate of taxation on general prop- 
erty. Chicago and N. W. vs. The State, 128 Wis. 553. 

(3) Sustaining the right of the State to levy taxes on inherit- 
ances. Nunnemacher, Trustee, vs. The State, 129 Wis. 190; also in 
Beals vs. State, 189 Wis. 544. 

(4) Upholding the right of the railroad commission to regulate 
rates. Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Co. vs. 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, 186 Wis. 146; again in the case 
of Frank A. Graham Ice Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad Co., 153 Wis. 145, 
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In a subsequent case, that of the Chicago and North Western 
Railway Co. vs. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, an attempt was 
made by the railroad commission to secure a construction of the law 
which would seriously limit and embarrass the railroad commission 
in the performance of its functions. It was there contended that the 
commission’s decisions must be based upon evidence produced and 
introduced at the hearing, and that it could not take into considera- 
tion knowledge of an expert nature within the possession of the com- 
‘ missioners, or so-called judicial notice of certain reports and records 
on file in its office. The contention was repudiated by the court, and 
the power and authority of the commission were greatly vitalized. 

(5) Sustaining the primary election law; denying the right of 
nominees of a convention as such to a place on the official ballot, and 
holding that the primary law does not abridge “the constitutional 
right of the people peaceably to assemble to consult for the common 
good.” State ex rel. Van Alstine vs. Frear, Secretary of State, 142 
Wis. 320. 

(6) Sustaining the state law regulating appointments to and 
promotions in the civil service of the State according to merit and 
fitness. State ex rel. Buell vs. Frear, Secretary of State, 146 Wis. 291. 

(7) Sustaining the workmen’s compensation act, providing a 
comprehensive plan by which accidental injuries to employes are to 
be compensated for by the employers according to certain definite 
rules administered by the industrial commission. Borgnis vs. Falk, 
147 Wis. 327. The Wisconsin compensation act was one of the first 
to be enacted in this country. Its constitutionality was upheld by the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court after compensation acts had been annulled 
in New York and one or two other states. 

(8) Holding that the taxation of incomes by which, the rate is 
graduated according to the size of the taxable income is expressly 
authorized by both the state and federal constitutions. Income Tax 
Cases: State ex rel. Bolens vs. Frear, Secretary of State, 148 Wis. 456. 

(9) Holding the water-power law unconstitutional, but con- 
ceding the right to use the water of a navigable river for the creation 
and development of power upon one’s own land is a riparian right 
appurtenant to the land and belongs to the owner of such land, which 
the State can not take away without due compensation. Diana Shoot- 
ing Club vs. Husting, 156 Wis. 261. 

(10) Sustaining the statute imposing taxes on life insurance 
companies. Affirmed upon appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. vs. the State, 163 
Wis. 484; 247 U. S. 182. 

(11) Declaring the governor is not a king and is subject to the 
law the same as other officers and citizens. The doctrine that the 
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courts cannot reach the governor in the performance of his duty, 
or those acting under his direction, applies only to acts within the 
scope of his executive authority. Ekern vs. McGovern, 154 Wis. 157. 


Emancipation of Women Broadened 


(12) Sustaining the law giving women equal rights with men. 
It was held that the relation of a married woman and her husband 
as to contracts with others for their service are the same as though 
they were unmarried; a married woman may maintain an action 
against her husband for tort liability; may sue her husband and 
recover damages for criminal conversation, and may sue for medical 
expenses due to injury, as against the contention that these constitute 
an obligation of the husband. It is the only law of its kind in the 
nation. Constitutionality was sustained in First National Bank vs. 
John, 179 Wis. 117; interpreted in Wait vs. Pierce, 191 Wis. 202; 
Fontaine vs. Fontaine, 205 Wis. 570; Estate of Nitka, 208 Wis. 181; 
in re: Cortte’s Estate, 230 Wis. 103; Woodman vs. Goodrich, 234 Wis. 
565; Braum vs. Braum, 237 Wis. 117. 

(13) Sustaining the employment peace act, declaring it to be an 
unfair labor practice for an employe to cooperate in engaging in 
picketing where there is no vote authorized by a majority of the 
employes in a collective bargaining unit. Hotel and Restaurant et al. 
Local 122 vs. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, 236 Wis. 329. 

(14) When Governor-Elect Orland S. Loomis died in the fall of 
1942, after a certificate of election had been issued to him, but before 
he had qualified as governor, under the constitutional provision fixing 


. the governor’s term at two years, decedent’s predecessor in office, 


Gov. Julius P. Heil, did not hold over beyond the term elected, but 
Lieut. Gov.-elect Walter S. Goodland succeeded to the office. Not 
since the famous Bashford-Barstow controversy of 1856, also involv- 


-ing the right to the office of governor of Wisconsin, had an election 


case attracted such public interest as did the Goodland-Heil situation. 
State ex rel. Martin vs. Heil, 242 Wis. 41; 7 N. W. 2nd, 375. 


Integrated Bar Becomes a Reality 


The 1943 Wisconsin legislature passed a bill (Chap. 315) directing 
the Supreme Court to establish an integrated bar. Acting Governor 
Walter S. Goodland vetoed the measure. Both houses passed it over 
the veto, but the executive challenged the overriding vote in the house 
as illegal and appealed to the courts to restrain the secretary of state 
from publishing the act. The Supreme Court, on June 17, 1943, 
directed publication as being a ministerial act on the part of the 
secretary (248 Wis. 459), but requested further arguments on the 
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constitutionality of the law at the September term. Briefs were 
filed by counsel for Acting Governor Goodland and, as amicus curiae, 
by members of the Vernon County and La Crosse Bar associations, 
all contending the law to be unconstitutional. The attorney general 
filed a brief to sustain the measure, as did several past presidents of 
the Wisconsin Bar Association and others. 

The long controversy, a subject of much acrimonious debate in 
the state press, was settled on November 9, 1948, when the high 
court ruled the bill was legally enacted and therefore became a valid 
law. The court declared the power to integrate the bar belongs in 
the judicial rather than the legislative branch of government, although 
conceding that the legislature was properly concerned with the sug- 
‘ gested changes because of their bearing on the ‘general welfare.” 
Finally, the court ruled the procedure for integrating the bar should 
not be started while so many lawyers were absent because of service 
in the war effort. (244 Wis. 8.) 


Characteristics of Notable Justices 


There seems to be general agreement among lawyers that Asso- 
ciate Justice Joshua E. Dodge wrote opinions distinguished for their 
clarity of diction; that Justice John Barnes often made facetious 
characterizations on the issues presented more illuminating to the 
understanding of underlying issues than long pages of authorities 
cited from other courts; that as a result of his prior labors as a 
commissioner in the formative period of the workmen’s compensation 
act Justice Charles H. Crownhart brought to the court a better under- 
standing of the rights of labor; that Justice Franz C. Eschweiler ° 
seldom failed to express his views when he disagreed with the major- 
ity by writing spirited dissenting opinions; and that Justice Roujet 
D. Marshall has expressed his views in some of the longest discussions 
to be found in court records. 

Chief justices of the Supreme Court now attain their honored 
position by seniority of service on the court. In the last half century 
the chief justices were: 


John B. Cassoday, 1890 to 1907; 
John B. Winslow, 1907 to 1920; 
Robert G. Siebecker, 1920 to 1922; 
Aad J. Vinje, 1022 10.2020, 
Marvin B, Rosenberry, 1929 —. 


Questions presented to the Supreme Court apparently disclose a 
recurring monotonous sameness in the ordinary life of the State. 
Sixty years ago Chief Justice Ryan and his court, dressed in the 
civilian garb of citizens of Wisconsin, were presented with such 
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unusual problems as for damages resulting from horse-drawn ve- 
hicles traveling at six miles an hour, for damage at railroad crossings, 
for logs sequestered while rafted in drives on Wisconsin rivers. 

In 1943 Chief Justice M. B. Rosenberry and his associates, 
now wearing flowing black judicial robes, faced similar problems only 
in that an automobile was damaged when approaching a railroad 
crossing traveling at 60 miles an hour, or in that the damage to 
an injured workman who was employed in a factory instead of a 
lumber camp comes from a commission award rather than a jury 
verdict. Otherwise the problems arising out of mortgage fore- 
closures, frauds, libel, landlord and agent, principal and agent, were 
still as repetitious as the seasons. 

Most judges of the Supreme Court were originally appointed 
by the governor to fill vacancies. Since 1900 such appointees, with 
the exception of Justice R. M. Bashford, have been re-elected by 
the people. During the same period, however, one sitting justice, 
R. D. Marshall, was defeated for re-election, by Attorney General 
Walter C. Owen. Twice laymen, without legal training, have sought 
unsuccessfully to secure places on the supreme bench. Gerhard A. 
Hagedorn, a non-lawyer of Milwaukee, attempted to defeat Chief 
Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry when he was a candidate for re-election 
in 1939, and Fred R. Zimmerman, also not a lawyer, of Milwaukee, 
then serving his sixth term as secretary of state, tried to unseat 
Justice Elmer Barlow in 1945. The decisive vote in both instances 
indicated the people felt that layman representation might result in 
impairing the high legal standard of the tribunal. 


Reasons for Judiciary’s Strength 


“Wisconsin has been very fortunate in its judiciary,’ wrote 
Justice Owen years afterward, “and the reason therefor is not 
difficult to find. The construction of our judicial machinery re- 
ceived most profound attention by the framers of our Constitution. 
They had many systems from which to choose, and it is believed that 
they accepted the best features of all of them. Should judges be 
elected or appointed? Should they have a short tenure of. office 
or one for life? If elected, they would become a football of politics. 
If appointed for life, they might become autocratic. These con- 
siderations were compromised. They decided to make them elective, 
but endeavored to take them out of politics by providing for their 
election in the Spring rather than along with the political state 
officers. They did not give them a life tenure, but they gave them 
relatively long terms of office—six years for circuit judges and ten 
years for judges of the Supreme Court. This system has developed 
a real non-partisan, independent, but not autocratic, judiciary,” 
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As expressed by Gilbert E. Roe of the New York bar, the opinions 
of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, both in liberal quality and legal 
learning, rank among the best delivered by American judges, and 
stamp the jurisprudence of Wisconsin as forward-looking. 


NOTE I 


The State Bar Association started a movement in 1909 to raise 
funds to erect monuments on the unmarked graves of Chief Justice 
Luther Swift Dixon at Forest Hill Cemetery, Madison, and Chief 
Justice Edward George Ryan at Forest Home Cemetery, Milwaukee. 
Both memorials were dedicated in the summer of 1911. 


The Dixon monument bears on the front face of the die the 
single word DIXON, and on the reverse: 


LUTHER SWIFT DIXON 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF WISCONSIN, 
1859-1874 


- On the right face of the die, this: 


The State Bar Association of Wisconsin on behalf 
of its members and others at home and abroad, A. D., 
1911, dedicate this memorial structure to the memory 
of Luther Swift Dixon and to that conception by law 
personified by his distinguished services as Chief Jus- 
tice of the State in upbuilding its system of jurispru- 
dence. 


On the left face is this excerpt from the address of Charles E. 
Dyer at the memorial proceedings before the Supreme Court of the 
State, December 29, 1891, to be found in Volume 81 of the Wisconsin 
Reports: 


It is a serious thing to be the arbiter between one’s 
fellowmen. No functions are more exalted, no duties 
more grave. He who in the slightest degree by partisan- 
ship or otherwise dishonors its dignity, he who does 
not keep the ermine as white and spotless as virgin 
purity, is unworthy of the trust. This was the senti- 
ment of 


LUTHER SWIFT DIXON 


His name is the synonym of Justice, Integrity, Trust 
and Honor. These were the virtues which illumined his 
character, radiant as the sunlight, shining as the stars. 


Courtesy Wisconsin State Historical Society 


EDWARD G. RYAN 
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The Ryan monument bears on the front face of the die the 
single word RYAN, and on the reverse: 


EDWARD GEORGE RYAN 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF WISCONSIN, 
1874-1880 


On the right face of the die, the words: 


To the memory of Edward George Ryan, who, as 
Chief Justice of Wisconsin, wrought with master hand 
in upbuilding its system of jurisprudence, and added 
dignity to government by law, this memorial structure 
is erected by the State Bar Association on behalf of its 
members and others at home and abroad, A. D., 1911. 


On the left face is this excerpt from the famous Ryan address 
to the graduating class of the Wisconsin College of Law, delivered 
in 1873, being the distinguished Chief Justice’s conception of the 
ideal judge: 


In other places in life, the light of intelligence, 
purity of truth, love of right, firmness of integrity, 
singleness of purpose, candor of judgment, are rela- 
tively essential to high beauty of character; on the 
bench they are the absolute condition of duty. The 
judge who palters with justice, who is swayed by fear, 
favor, affection or the hope of reward, by personal 
influence or public opinion, prostitutes the attributes of 
God, and sells the favor of his Maker. But the light 
of God’s eternal truth and justice shines on the head of 
the just judge, and makes it visibly glorious.—Ryan, 
18738. 


NOTE II 


John B. Winslow (LL.D., University of Wisconsin 1904, Lawrence 
College 1912), was born October 4, 1851, at Nunda, Livingston 
County, New York. He was graduated from Racine College, Wis- 
consin, in 1871, and entered upon the study of law at Racine in 
the law office of E. O. Hand, and later in that of Fuller and Dyer. 
He finished his course of studies in the law department of the 
University of Wisconsin, from which he was graduated in 1875, 
and entered upon the practice at Racine. For several years he was 
city attorney of Racine. 

In April, 1883, he was elected judge of the First judicial circuit, 
entering upon his judicial duties in January, 1884, and serving 
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(being re-elected) until May 4, 1891, when he was appointed Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court to succeed Justice David Taylor, 
deceased. In April, 1892, he was elected to fill the residue of Judge 
Taylor’s term; in April, 1895, he was re-elected for a full term, 
and again in 1905 was re-elected for a full term. He became chief 
justice by reason of seniority of service upon the death of Chief 
Justice Cassoday, December 30, 1907. He was the author of a 
history of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin from 1848 to 1880, 
entitled The Story of a Great Court. 

In July, 1919, on the order of King Albert of Belgium, the 
Belgian government conferred upon Chief Justice Winslow the 
decoration of a commander of the Order of the Crown because of 
services rendered in the cause of Belgium in the United States 
during World War I. He died June 18, 1920, and was buried in 
Forest Hill Cemetery at Madison. (See Introduction to Vol. 174 of 
Wisconsin Reports.) 
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CHAPTER LXVI 
LONG REGIME OF BLAINE, “TIGHTWAD” GOVERNOR 


John James Blaine, who was elected governor in 1920, fitted 
almost perfectly into the definition of the politician, in this instance 
the well respected politician. To him politics was the breath of life. 
It was his constant preoccupation. He had an uncanny ear for 
ground-swells and rumbles of sentiment and a keen intuition for 
the seizing of occasions. In his own political advancement he was to 
an extent a child of luck in that he was successively aided by adven- 
titious circumstances, but had he not possessed certain qualities and 
attainments that met the sifting tests he had to face he would not 
have repeatedly emerged and progressed as the “man of the hour” 
as he did. In one respect that may be mentioned he was an ideal 
politician—he was never cast down, embittered nor subdued by 
defeat; setbacks were part of the fortunes of war, the expected occa- 
sional portion. He gallantly rose to fight again. Unlike the lesser 
type of politician, however, he had great moral courage and did not 
trim his sails to every passing breeze. Like the earlier statesman 
of the same name—James G. Blaine—he was possessed of the spirit 
of audacity. His good fortune in successfully administering the 
affairs of the State for three terms was in no small part due to this 
fact. He was fortunate in being governor before the post-war 
depression which made it imperative to restrict public expenditures, 
yet Blaine was characterized as a “tightwad’” governor before the 
depression had set in. 

Blaine was a farm product of Grant County, of Scotch descent 
on his father’s side and Norwegian on his mother’s. His education 
was limited, as compared with La Follette’s, for instance, but he 
was an effective public speaker and campaigner. His bold step in 
demanding an investigation of the election of United States Senator 
Isaac Stephenson on practically the first day of his service in the 
state senate in 1909 made him a conspicuous figure. In 1914 he 
was an independent candidate for United States senator. In 1918 
he was elected attorney general, having been endorsed by the Society 
of Equity as well as having the support of the La Follette following. 
After one term as attorney general he became a candidate for gov- 
ernor and won out in a field of six Republican candidates in the 
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primary, having this time the endorsement of the Non-Partisan 
League as well as the La Follette support. 

The Republican party platform convention following the primary, 
however, was dominated by conservatives and refused a platform 
endorsement of Blaine and his fellow state nominees, while it en- 
dorsed United States Senator Lenroot, candidate for re-election. It 
also refused to elect Blaine’s choice for chairman of the state central 
committee, Dwight T. Parker, of Fennimore, and elected Alvin Peter- 
son, a Lenroot supporter. It denounced the Non-Partisan League 
“and all other agencies seeking to undermine the principles of democ- 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


Gov. JOHN J. BLAINE 


racy and advocating a program of state socialism, bolshevism or 
anarchy.” In this stormy convention Blaine was in his element. 
Following the convention Blaine and _ his colleagues, George F. 
Comings, candidate for lieutenant governor; Elmer S. Hall, for sec- 
retary of state, and Henry A. Huber, for state senator, issued a 
statement saying they repudiated the state platform and would make 
their run on their primary platform. Blaine made an elaborate key- 
note speech before his neighbors in his home town of Boscobel along 
anti-military lines and urging higher surtaxes on big incomes to 
relieve the average citizen. : 

Blaine was easily elected, receiving a lead of 118,501 over his 
Democratic opponent, Robert McCoy. In this campaign and through- 
out the greater part of his administrations, Blaine received fulsome 
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publicity and powerful support from the Wisconsin Farmer and 
associated publications directed by James M. Pierce. Both houses 
of the legislature, however, were organized against Blaine. The 
assembly re-elected Riley S. Young, Darien, conservative, as speaker, 
and the senate elected Timothy Burke, Green Bay, as president. 
Consequently Blaine was not successful in placing much of his pro- 
gram on the statute books, his surtax demand being among the issues 
‘going over to another session. An incident in Blaine’s first adminis- 
tration was the release from prison of John Dietz, the celebrated 
“defender of Cameron Dam,” which climaxed a long contest over a 
struggle between Dietz and a lumber company. Dietz, who was sen- 
tenced to prison on a murder charge, was pardoned by Blaine. (See 
note.) 

In 1922 Governor Blaine appointed Charles H. Crownhart to a 
vacancy on the supreme court bench. 


Progressive Prestige at High Peak 


In the La Follette landslide of 1922, when La Follette was last 
elected to the United States Senate, Blaine had a walkaway, and the 
Progressives reached a new peak of prestige. The Democratic vote 
in the primary was so small that A. A. Bentley, the candidate for 
governor, had to run as an independent and received only 51,061 
votes in the general election to 367,929 for Blaine, whose plurality 
thus reached the unprecedented figure of 316,868. In fact, the Demo- 
cratic party almost disappeared as a political factor in the State, 
having no member in the senate and only one in the assembly— 
Richard Kamke of Lincoln County. Three Socialists were elected 
to the senate and seven to the assembly. 

In 1924, when La Follette ran as an independent candidate for 
President, Blaine was again easily reelected, this time for a third 
term. A notable event in Blaine’s second term was the great state 
funeral of United States Senator Robert M. La Follette held from 
the State Capitol in June, 1925, followed by legislative action provid- 
ing for placing a statue of La Follette in the National Capitol. 

As in the legislature of 1923, there was but one Democrat in the 
entire legislature of 1925—-Assemblyman James A. Cody of Langlade 
County. There were again ten Socialists, all from Milwaukee. In 
the session of 1923, the Blaine forces controlled the assembly and 
elected John L. Dahl, Barron County, as speaker. Much progressive 
legislation was enacted, but surtax legislation again failed and Blaine, 
like La Follette before him, was elected for a third term, when his 
program was largely carried out. The defeated tax program would 
have shifted a burden of $7,000,000 for the support of educational 
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institutions from real estate to incomes. When the senate by a vote 
of 14 to 13 defeated the surtax, the assembly voted down all big 
appropriations not raised by surtaxes. It was a singular proceeding. 
Governor Blaine had an able helpmeet and second in his wife, Anna 
McSpaden Blaine. An earlier university student and teacher, she 
was married to Mr. Blaine in 1904. Like her husband she was a 
good public speaker and frequently took part in her husband’s cam- 
paigns. She also toured the State with Mrs. Belle Case La Follette 
in the interest of women’s causes and peace. In 1932 Gov. Philip F. 
La Follette appointed her to the board of normal school regents. 
Following Mr. Blaine’s death, April 16, 1934, she was the Progressive 
candidate for the state senate from Grant County, but was defeated 
by E. J. Roethe, Republican. Mrs. Blaine died January 5, 1938, at 
the age of 62, and, like her husband, from a sudden attack of pneu- 
monia. 


Zimmerman Leads Four One-Term Governors 


A quartet of one-term governors followed Blaine in the executive 
chair, with each of the three larger political divisions in the State— 
the La Follette Republicans, the conservative Republicans and the 
Democrats—sharing in the results. The first of these was Fred R. 
Zimmerman of Milwaukee, who was elevated from secretary of 
state to the governorship in 1926. He had earlier served in the 
assembly, where he was conspicuous as a progressive Republican. 
His chief opponent in the primary was Herman L. Ekern, then 
attorney general, who was supposed to be favored by the La Follette 
element. Other Republican candidates were Charles B. Perry, veteran 
legislator, and W. Stanley Smith. Zimmerman led the field with 
26,294 votes above Ekern’s. He was easily elected over Virgil H. 
Cady, Democratic candidate. Taxation matters occupied the chief 
‘attention of the legislature. 

The legislative session of 1927 was almost barren of any achieve- 
ment. Governor Zimmerman had no control of the legislature and 
the session was marked by bickering and jockeying and efforts to 
“put the governor in a hole.””’ Among Governor Zimmerman’s vetoes 
was that of the Duncan bill to make beer of 2.75 per cent alcoholic 
content legal in Wisconsin. A more amiable spirit was shown when 
the legislature adjourned June 14 to attend the memorial exercises 
at the grave of Senator R. M. La Follette. Senator Henry A. Huber, 
as chairman of a legislative committee, presided at these exercises, 
President Glenn Frank of the University offered the invocation, and 
Miss Zona Gale, distinguished writer, read a poem. Following an 
address by Walter D. Corrigan, Milwaukee attorney and early sup- 
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porter of La Follette, Frank A. Higgins, 85, who had been one of 
La Follette’s first teachers when the family lived at Argyle, Wis- 
consin, placed a wreath upon the senator’s grave. In the same month 
took place the tumultuous reception at Madison for Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh after his return from his epoch-making flight to Paris 
May 20 and 21 that year. A notable banquet was held for him at 
which Col, J. W. Jackson and Alvin C. Reis, later circuit court judge, 
were chief speakers. 

As no adequate appropriations had been made, Governor Zimmer- 
man called a special session for January 24, 1928, to make appro- 
priations for the board of control and the normal schools, to provide 
for a permanent highway commission and to confirm appointments 
by the governor. 


Kohler, Conservative Industrialist, Elected 


A division of the progressive forces in 1928 again led to a con- 
servative victory and the election of Walter J. Kohler, prominent 
industrialist, of Sheboygan County, a conservative Republican, as 
governor. Congressman Joseph D. Beck of Viroqua was brought 
out by the La Follette organization as a candidate for governor 
against Zimmerman. In the primary Beck received 203,359 votes to 
82,837 for Zimmerman, while Kohler received 224,421. This large 
Kohler vote was in sharp contrast to that received by President 
Herbert Hoover in the presidential primary of April 3, that year, 
when Hoover received only 17,659 votes to 162,822 cast for United 
States Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska. Kohler was elected 
in November over his Democratic opponent, Albert G. Schmedeman, 
of Madison. The other state officers—Lieutenant Governor Henry A. 
Huber, Secretary of State Theodore Dammann, State Treasurer 
Solomon Levitan, and Attorney General John W. Reynolds, all 
Progressives, were re-elected. Kohler was a high-minded and indus- 
trious governor who gave much study to the business of the State 
and particularly its charitable and penal institutions. 


Philip F. La Follette Restores Progressive Rule 


In the primary of 1930 Kohler was a candidate for renomination 
but fell before the magic name of La Follette. Philip F. La Follette, 
younger brother of United States Senator Robert M. La Follette Jr., 
came out for governor, and having no rivalry in his own ranks de- 
feated Kohler in the primary by a vote of 395,551 to 267,687 for 
Kohler, and won the election in November. 

Philip Fox La Follette was born in Madison in 1897, and was 
the first son of a governor to be himself elected chief executive. He 
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held a minor commission in the first World War and in 1924 was 
elected district attorney of Dane County, serving two terms. His 
first term as governor, as his subsequent ones, fell upon difficult times, 
faced as he was with problems brought on by the depression and 
unemployment. The young governor was quite successful, however. 
He adopted a broad policy of consulting with representatives of 
group interests, farmers, capitalists, labor officials, educators, re- 
gardless of party affiliations. During his term income tax schedules 
were revised, the status of labor unions improved; there was a con- 
siderable extension of public electric service, and much attention 
was paid to the unemployment situation. For one thing, some 80 
overhead railroad crossings were built, money for these projects 
being raised to a large extent by an increase of the gasoline tax 
from 2 to 4 cents a gallon. 

After the 1931 session a special session was called by Governor 
La Follette to work out a more permanent plan to relieve unemploy- 
ment. About $8,000,000 was added to relief funds in addition to the 
income taxes of 1932. The legislature also passed and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the industrial commission the first unemployment 
compensation law enacted by an American state. This had long been 
advocated by State Senator Henry A. Huber, for several terms lieu- 
tenant governor. 


Roosevelt Landslide Carries in Schmedeman, Democrat 


In 1932, Walter J. Kohler was brought out a third time for gover- 
nor and defeated La Follette in the primary by a vote of 414,575 to 
319,864 for La Follette. In the Roosevelt landslide of that year 
Kohler was defeated by Albert G. Schmedeman, of Madison, the vote 
being 590,114 for Schmedeman and 470,805 for Kohler. Kohler made 
a vigorous campaign but his support of President Hoover is believed 
to have cost him thousands of votes, with the result that Wisconsin 
elected its first Democratic governor since George W. Peck in 1892. 
Schmedeman was mayor of Madison when chosen. In his earlier 
years he had been a well-known clothing merchant of Madison. In 
1912 he took an active part in the camipaign which resulted in 
Woodrow Wilson’s carrying of Wisconsin and was later appointed 
by Wilson as United States minister to Norway, a post he held for 
eight years. His administration had chiefly to do with relief meas- 
ures and public projects made necessary by the depression. 

An unusual incident of the Schmedeman administration was the 
appointment of a supreme court justice who died before he was able 
to take his place on the bench. On the death in 1934 of Justice 
Walter C. Owen, Governor Schmedeman appointed Theodore G, 
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Lewis, a former city attorney of Madison, to succeed him, as of 
November 15. Justice Lewis, who was then ill, died December 5, 
less than a month afterwards. 

With the depression on and the consequent fall in prices of farm 
products, the Schmedeman administration also encountered some 
difficult situations, such as the so-called ‘‘milk strike” of 1933 and 
1934. Because of low prices the organized milk producers held meet- 
ings of protest and even resorted to violence in places to prevent 
farmers from selling their product at lower prices. Large quantities 
of milk were seized and dumped at crossroads. Particularly tense 
was the situation on the roads leading into Madison from the Sun 
Prairie and Token Creek areas, and one prominent farmer, Gunder 
Felland, a former member of the Dane County board of supervisors, 
was shot and killed as he was bringing coffee and food to the strike 
pickets of the farmers. The troubles finally were adjusted through 
state negotiations. 

After one term as governor Schmedeman was defeated for re- 
election by former Governor Philip F. La Follette, progressive Repub- 
lican, who, as indicated, was the first governor to return as such 
after an interim following an earlier service as chief executive. 


NOTE I 


In 1904 John Dietz opened a backwoods farm on the Thornapple 
River in Barron County. The Chippewa Log and Boom Company 
had flooded his lands, and when the company refused to pay him 
damages Dietz, armed with a rifle, guarded the dam against further 
flooding, and routed a posse sent to arrest him. He had built a small 
stone fort at the dam. Aided by his family, Dietz held off other 
attacks and the situation attracted national attention to the ‘“de- 
fender of Cameron Dam.” Governor Davidson sent Attorney General 
Frank L. Gilbert and other representatives to the scene to attempt 
a settlement between the logging company and Dietz. In a “battle” 
July 25, 1906, two were wounded on each side, and on October 1, 
1910, three members of the Dietz family were ambushed and wounded. 
A posse of 60 men then besieged the Dietz cabin and after three 
hours of firing Dietz sent out his daughter with a white flag and 
surrendered to ‘‘save his family.” In the melee a deputy named 
Oscar Harp had been killed, and Dietz and a son were tried for 
murder. Dietz acted as his own attorney but was convicted and 
sentenced to prison for life, the sentence being later commuted to 
twenty years in prison. In 1921 he was pardoned by Governor 
Blaine and died three years later. 
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NOTE II 


The Schmedeman administration led to the emergence of a leader 
who was to rise high in national councils. When Albert G. Schmede- 
man assumed the governorship he chose as his chief adviser and one 
of his secretaries Leo T. Crowley of Madison, a business man, but 
one then unknown and inexperienced in political circles. Crowley 
proved an able adviser and administrator, and following the inaugura- 
tion of President Franklin D. Roosevelt he was called to a responsible 
post at Washington and advanced from one high position to another, 
having aided the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and served as 
chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, as Alien 
Property Custodian, and as director of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. The three last named offices, regarded as of supreme 
importance during the troublesome first years of the present decade 
were held simultaneously by the Wisconsin man. In March, 1944, 
however, he resigned the post of Alien Property custodian. Since 
leaving his home state Crowley also was elected president of the 
Standard Gas and Electric Company, a giant utilities corporation, 
and also was a member of the board of directors of other large cor- 
porations, including the Pan-American Airways and the Fox River 
Paper Corporation, from which he resigned later. In 1929 he was 
awarded by the Pope the badge of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great for distinguished Catholic service and charities. 
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CHAPTER LXVII 
NEW POLITICAL PARTIES RISE 


The overwhelming endorsement given by Wisconsin voters to 
‘Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic candidate for President, in 1932, 
was due in large part to the support given Roosevelt by the La Follette 
Progressive following. In the general election on November 8, that 
year, Roosevelt received the tremendous state vote of 707,410 to 
347,741 for Hoover, Republican. One beneficiary of this landslide 
was Albert G. Schmedeman, Democratic governor-elect, who received 
590,114 votes to 470,805 for former Gov. Walter J. Kohler, Republican 
“come-back” candidate. While this was 117,296 less than Roosevelt 
received, it was a decisive vote of confidence for Schmedeman, run- 
ning against an able and popular former governor, since Kohler him- 
self led Hoover in the general election by 133,064 votes. 

In 1934, however, there was no presidential election with the 
stimuli and aid given by national tickets. It also became necessary 
for the progressive Republicans to bring out a candidate of their own 
for governor, particularly since United States Senator Robert M. 
La Follette Jr. would come up for reelection that year. Then was 
given the unusual spectacle of two brothers running together for the 
two highest offices in the State when former Gov. Philip F. La 
Follette, younger brother of the senator, became a candidate again 
for governor. So far from becoming handicaps to one another, the 
brothers seemed to be strengthened by the double candidacy. The 
unique and novel situation seemed to appeal to the progressive group 
and to voters generally. “Run with the La Follettes and win,” was 
the encouragement given many prospective candidates in the State 
by their friends. Then a further bold stroke was conceived and 
executed, that of forming a separate political party. It was felt that 
the anomalous situation of a virtual separate party operating within 
one of the major parties should be ended. The result was the forma- 
tion of the Progressive party. Having obtained a ruling from the 
Supreme Court in the first instance that such party could be formed 
and given its own column in the official ballot, even without any past 
statistics of its own voting strength, the new party was launched. 
An enthusiastic preliminary meeting was held May 5 at the Park 
Hotel in Madison, presided over by William T. Evjue, editor of the 
Capital Times, at which addresses were made by Senator Robert M. 
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La Follette Jr. and Philip F. La Follette, and this was followed by a 
state conference May 19 at Fond du Lac, at which the new party was 
formally organized and started on its career. 


State Progressives Break from Republicans 


In a long platform the new party favored, among other things, 
an adequate conservation program, distribution of milk as a public 
utility, initiative and referendum, and referenda on wars. At the 
general election the new party was generally successful. Philip La 
Follette was elected governor over Governor Schmedeman, receiving 
373,093 votes to 359,467 for Schmedeman. The other Democratic 
state officers, however, were re-elected. Secretary of State Theodore 
Dammann, holdover Republican, was re-elected, this time as a Pro- 
gressive. United States Senator Robert M. La Follette was easily 
re-elected, being thus the first Progressive United States senator as 
Philip F. La Follette became the first Progressive governor. The 
Progressives had 14 state senators and 45 members of the assembly, 
J. W. Carow, Progressive, being elected speaker. The legislative 
session continued from January 9 to September 27, a total of 262 
days. It was concerned with social legislation and improvement of 
state government chiefly. Unemployment insurance legislation was 
enacted, to go into effect July 1, 1936. 

In the campaign of 1936, the Progressives adopted a platform 
much like the Roosevelt New Deal platform, favoring social security 
legislation, public ownership, extension of rural electrification, and 
improved labor laws. United States Senator Robert M. La Follette 
and Governor Philip F. La Follette both campaigned for the re- 
election of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. There was no Socialist 
state ticket. The Republican platform denounced the “La -Follette- 
Socialist-Communist united front,” but the Progressives had an easy 
victory in the general election. 

Governor La Follette lost ground during the legislative session of 
1937. The depression was then at its low point and parties in power 
everywhere suffered in consequence. Milk prices were low and led 
to much discontent and even some rioting. The governor’s relations 
with a reluctant legislature also caused some trouble. Much attention 
was given to relief and unemployment legislation. 


. National Progressive Party Is Formed 


With Governor Philip F. La Follette closing a third term as gov- 
ernor and with the handicap of having had to meet hard times and a 
depression, the Progressives faced a difficult situation in 1988. Nor- 
mally the political pendulum was due to swing away from them. 
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Governor La Follette had also been unfortunate in his relations with 
the legislature which manifested a reluctance toward carrying out 
his program, so much so that in its closing hours he applied high- 
handed methods to compel action before adjournment. This course, 
while effective in results, seemed to produce more of an unfavorable 
than favorable reaction throughout the State. So also did his am- 
bitious venture that season to launch a new national party, called the 
National Progressives of America. This rather sensational procedure 
’ took place at a great mass meeting held in the University Stock 
Pavilion at Madison April 28, attended by supporters from all parts. 
of the State, a meeting marked with military features, bands and 
much enthusiastic fanfare. Adjutant General Ralph M. Immell was 
the general marshal in charge and Governor La Follette made a 
vigorous “keynote” speech, outlining the plans and needs of the new 
group. An emblem having some resemblance to the swastika served 
as a special symbol of the proposed new party. This drew much 
caustic criticism in the state press not favorable to the project. 

Flushed with the success that followed the launching of the new 
Progressive party in the State, Governor La Follette believed a simi- 
lar coup could be executed on a national scale. He reasoned that the 
Progressives and liberals of the nation could best attain their objec- 
tives through a national party of their own, that sooner or later it 
was inevitable that they must quit masquerading in other parties 
and form their own distinct national organization. Furthermore, he 
agreed that in conformity with time-honored custom, Roosevelt would 
retire after his second term in 1940 and would probably be succeeded 
by a conservative or reactionary president. Consequently, the year 
1940 would present the opportune time for the entrance of a third 
party with a liberal and advanced social program to make appeal to 
the voters. The chief miscalculation in this reasoning proved to be 
in the matter of timeliness. The voters, still warm in their affection 
toward Roosevelt for having lifted them out of the slough of despond 
brought on by the depression and the crash of business generally, 
viewed and interpreted the third party proposition as dangerous and 
as hostile to Roosevelt and a continuance of his program. The war 
clouds were also forming in Europe and the people were not disposed 
toward considering a transfer of authority to new and unknown, per- 
haps untried, hands until necessary. Consequently, the third party 
was unable to get a national footing, nor has it to this day. So far | 
from retiring in 1940, Roosevelt, through the coming on of the war, 
was to be elected as the first third-term, later as a fourth-term, 
President and was given a decisive mandate to “carry on” as he 
had begun. 

No other Progressive candidate appearing willing to make the 
race for the governorship, La Follette met the situation by becoming 
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a candidate for a third successive term. In the meantime, a coalition 
for La Follette’s defeat had been formed between conservative Re- 
publican and conservative Democratic leaders by which the candidate 
receiving the higher vote for governor in the primary should receive 
the support of both parties. 


Heil Wins over La Follette 


Julius P. Heil, a Milwaukee industrialist, came out as a Republican 
candidate. A country boy, born in Germany, and having only a 
common school education, he had made a great success in the busi- 
ness world and thus had an appeal in that respect. He had never held 
a public office but had held important posts in business organizations 
of Milwaukee with which he was connected; for one thing having 
been sent to South America in 1899 to supervise the laying of the 
first electric railway line in Buenos Aires. In time he had built 
up his own business in Milwaukee, the manufacture of heating and 
furnace equipment, and had become moderately wealthy. The Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor was Robert K. Henry of Jefferson, who 
had been state treasurer in the Schemedeman administration. Re- 
ceiving the lesser vote, he withdrew in favor of Heil. 

With the tide running against him, Governor La Follette never- 
theless made a thorough canvass of the State. Heil’s campaign, much 
like his administration later, was marked by showmanship and fea- 
tures smacking of vaudeville. This change, however, seemed to take 
well with the voters and Heil was elected, with an entire new slate 
of fellow officials, these being: Walter S. Goodland, Racine, lieutenant 
governor; Fred R. Zimmerman, Milwaukee, secretary of state; John 
M. Smith, Shell Lake, treasurer; John E. Martin, Milwaukee, attorney 
general. The Republicans also elected Alexander Wiley, Chippewa 
Falls, as United States senator and eight congressmen out of ten, the 
other two being Progressives. 


Orland S. Loomis Gains Progressive Nomination 


In the presidential year of 1940 the Pra rereines believed pros- 
pects for a return to power were good and five candidates for gov- 
ernor appeared at the primary. Orland 8. Loomis of Mauston, former 
state senator and attorney general, led the field with 50,699 votes to 
41,311 for his nearest competitor, Harold E. Stafford, of Chippewa 
Falls. Francis E. McGovern of Milwaukee, former governor, was 
now the Democratic candidate. Governor Heil was easily renomi- 
nated by the Republicans and was re-elected in November, but by a 
margin of: only 12,242 votes over Loomis, the vote being: Heil 
558,678; Loomis, 546,436. 
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Six Republican candidates entered the primary for nomination 
for United States senator that year, among them Dr. Glenn Frank, 
former president of the State University, who, however, as elsewhere 
related, was to meet a tragic death in an automobile accident before 
the primary, while making a hurried night trip to Green Bay after 
having spoken at Stoughton in the afternoon. Fred H. Clausen of 
Horicon, a prominent manufacturer, won the nomination, but Senator 
Robert M. La Follette Jr. was re-elected, the vote being: La Follette, 
605,609; Clausen, 553,692. At the same time President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in his third term campaign, carried Wisconsin by a vote 
of 704,821 to 679,206 for Wendell L. Willkie, Republican candidate. 


Courtesy Wisconsin Alumni Association 


ORLAND S. LOOMIS 


In his two administrations Governor Heil and the Republican 
legislatures elected with him devoted much of their time and energies 
to undoing the legislation of the previous La Follette administrations 
and to revamping state commissions and administrative boards. The 
legislative session of 1939 continued from January to October, 269 
days in all, the longest in state history, and then adjourned without 
having imposed adequate taxes for the State’s needs. The whole 
plan developed by Governor La Follette for the reorganization of 
commissions and boards was repealed, the tax commission and board 
of control were abolished and new agencies created in their stead. 
The Wisconsin Development Authority and the Wisconsin Agricul- 
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tural Authority, designed to promote electrical extensions and better 
marketing for farmers, were abolished. 

In his second administration Governor Heil was subjected to 
severe criticism in the press and by civic organizations for alleged 
“playboy” proclivities and neglect of his duties as governor. For one 
thing he appointed scores of honorary “colonels” to his staff, includ- 
ing several foreign visitors and Hollywood movie celebrities, thus 
making the title of “Colonel’’ a byword in the State. In 1939 Crown 
Prince Olaf of Norway and Princess Martha, soon and unexpectedly 
to become refugees through the vicissitudes of war, visited Madison 
for several days and Governor Heil outdid himself in cordial and 
original attentions to the royal pair. During his incumbency the 
governor and his wife made practically no use of the executive resi- 
dence furnished by the State, preferring their Milwaukee home, 
which occasioned no little criticism in social and political circles. 
More serious, however, was the criticism which followed when Gov- 
ernor Heil opened a special office in Milwaukee in his second term 
and transacted much of his state business there instead of at the 
Capitol in Madison. For months an opposition newspaper ran a 
daily table showing how many days the governor had appeared at 
his office in the Capitol within the year, and on how many he had not. 
A contingent fund exposé, wrung from the governor under legal 
process and showing the expenditure of state funds far above ordi- 
nary practices and for many unusual purposes, also added fuel to the 
flame of discontent over his administration. 

At the Republican state conference, held at Wausau in 1942, the 
Heil managers in control had votes to recommend the renomination 
of all the state officials except Lieutenant Governor Goodland, select- 
ing in his stead D. J. Kenney of West Bend. In the face of this 
action Goodland announced that he would nevertheless be a candidate 
for re-election, whereupon Kenney withdrew and Goodland and the 
other minor state officials were re-elected, while Heil was defeated. 
Thus in the strange whirligig of politics the stone rejected by the 
builders was again to become the chief corner of the temple. 


First Death of a Governor-Elect 


When Orland §. Loomis, his chief rival in 1940, ran against 
him as the Progressive candidate for governor again in 1942, 
Heil was defeated by more than 100,000 votes. The other Re- 
publican state officers were re-elected. The legislature was also 
heavily Republican. The election of Loomis, however, was to prove 
a short-lived triumph. In scarcely more than a month after his 
triumphant election he was to die at a Madison hospital from a 
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severe cold and a heart attack brought on by overwork in the cam- 
paign and in preparation for his budget recommendations. The 
whole State was plunged into grief when the news of his death, 
December 7, was broadcast to the nation. Governor Heil tendered 
the use of the Capitol for a state funeral similar to that given United 
States Senator Robert M. La Follette in 1925. As at La Follette’s 
funeral, the services for Loomis were held in the rotunda above the 
‘ground floor, where the body lay in state under military guard. After 
an invocation by Dr. Silas Evans, president of Ripon College, a tribu- 
tory address was given by former State Senator Glenn D. Roberts of 
Madison, chairman of the Progressive state central committee, after 
which the body was taken to Mauston where burial services were con- 
ducted by Rey. Alfred W. Swan of Madison. National tribute came 
later in the decision at Washington to name a new Liberty ship in- 
honor of Wisconsin’s choice for governor who never took office. The 
ship was christened by Mrs. Loomis. 

The death of Loomis created a problem in succession to the gover- 
norship such as the State had never known before. The questions 
presented were: Should Governor Heil serve until a new governor 
was duly elected? Should Walter S. Goodland, lieutenant governor- 
elect, succeed to the chair? Or did Secretary of State Fred R. Zim- 
merman automatically become governor under a state law of succes- 
sion? As a precautionary measure, Lieutenant Governor Goodland 
took the oath of office the very night of Loomis’ death, before Judge 
Elmer Goodland of Racine, a nephew. Governor Heil referred the 
question of succession to Attorney General John E. Martin. On De- 
cember 11 the attorney general petitioned the Supreme Court to rule in 
the situation and the court handed down a decision December 29, hold- 
ing Lieutenant Governor Goodland was entitled to the governorship. 
The rapidity of the proceedings before the high court, and, equally sig- 
nificant, the court’s summary action were further indication that the 
Supreme Court can function promptly and decisively as the necessities 
of the times may require. On January 4, Goodland was inaugurated 
in a quiet and dignified ceremony, As one index of noticeable 
changes, the historic executive mansion, long virtually unused, again 
became a lively center of social activity, in keeping with traditions of 
many decades of the state history. 


Goodland, an Independent Executive 


Upon succeeding to the acting governorship, Governor Goodland 
proved himself a strong, courageous and independent executive. In 
his opening message to the legislature he urged non-partisan devo- 
tion to the problems to be met, economy in appropriations, adequate 
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civilian defense, and the building up of reserves to meet post-war 
demands and the rehabilitation of returning veterans. The executive 
and legislature were soon at odds, however, over questions of 
economy. This disagreement came to a head when the legislature 
on June 18 adjourned until July 18, leaving 218 bills in the hands of 
the governor. Some 30 of these were vetoed by the governor. When 
the houses reconvened July 13 a scene unparalleled in state history 
was enacted as in a wild frenzy of retaliation they passed one bill 
after another in rapid succession over the governor’s veto, and in a 
few hours had overridden more executive vetoes than in all preceding 
state history. 

One of the most important of these vetoes was allowed to stand 
by action of the assembly—the bill to close the door of secrecy on 
income tax returns. This legislation had been attempted in previous 
sessions and because of the spirited opposition to it by much of the 
state press the assembly by a small margin sustained the veto. A 
sharp contest was waged over another measure known as the inte- 
grated bar bill, which would require all lawyers to join the state 
bar association as a condition precedent to the practice of law. This 
contest and the later steps taken are described elsewhere in this 
volume. 

Another veto over which great controversy raged was that of a 
bill which proposed to return the 60 per cent surtax paid in 1942 for 
relief, school and government expenses. This would have resulted 
in paying back $5,650,000 to income tax payers. The veto was finally 
sustained in the assembly by a vote of 59 to 38. 

In the election year of 1944 Wisconsin, which had often shown 
a spirit of independence, early became a political proving ground, 
when Wendell A. Willkie, Republican candidate for President in 1940, 
made it the touchstone of his candidacy for a second nomination. 
A rapid canvass of the State before the April primaries failed, how- 
ever, to win him the state delegation over Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, and led to his immediate withdrawal as a presi- 
dential candidate. This result was attributed to the isolationist 
sentiment still prevailing in the State, since Willkie practically made 
common cause with President Roosevelt on war policies in his can- 
vass. 

After having given its electoral vote in three successive elections 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt for President, Wisconsin returned to the 
Republican column in 1944 when the State was carried by Thomas 
E. Dewey and John W. Bricker by a margin of 24,119 votes. Failure 
to bring about a working agreement between the Democrats and 
Progressives contributed to the Republican victory, which was fur- 
ther emphasized in the re-election of U. S. Senator Alexander Wiley, 
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Republican, over his chief competitor, Howard J. McMurray, Demo- 
crat. His Progressive opponent was Congressman Harry Sauthoff of 
Madison. Republicans were elected in seven of the ten congressional 
districts, Democrats in two, and a Progressive, Merlin Hull, Black 
River Falls, in one. As in 1942, a heavily Republican assembly was 
elected, consisting of 75 Republicans, 19 Democrats and six Pro- 
gressives. In the state senate, the election gave the Republicans 22, 
- Democrats six and Progressives five. The Progressives lost eight 
legislative seats held by them in the 1943 session. The chief strong- 
hold of the Progressive party remained in Dane County which elected 
a state senator and two assemblymen and a complete county ticket. 

In the primary and general elections of 1944, Acting Governor 
Walter S. Goodland and the other incumbent state officers, all Repub- 
licans, were renominated and re-elected. Besides Goodland, these 
were Fred R. Zimmerman, secretary of state; John M. Smith, state 
treasurer, and John E. Martin, attorney general. In addition, Oscar 
Rennebohm, Madison druggist, was elected lieutenant governor. 

With the presidential election coming in 1944, an enormous in- 
crease in the total state vote was shown over that of 1942. Acting 
Governor Goodland’s Democratic opponent was Daniel Webster Hoan, 
who had been mayor of Milwaukee for 24 years and always elected 
as a Socialist. His Progressive opponent was Alexander O. Benz of 
Appleton. The vote on governor in the general election stood: Good- 
land, Republican, 697,740; Hoan, Democrat, 536,357; Benz, Progres- 
sive, 76,028; George A. Nelson, Socialist, 9,183; Georgia Cozzini, 
Independent Socialist Labor, 1,122. 


Party Changes in 1944 


The decline in voting strength of the Progressive party was the 
‘most marked phenomenon of the 1944 election in Wisconsin. This 

party, organized in 1934, and which had controlled for a time in the 
gubernatorial, legislative and senatorial elections, was in 1944 reduced 
to a poor third party, due to a variety of causes, including lack of a 
national ticket, lack of organizing leadership, internal divisions over 
war issues, and the prestige of President Roosevelt, whose adminis- 
tration the party failed to endorse. 

In keeping with the serious war spirit of the time, the elective 
state officers were sworn in on New Year’s Day, 1945, in the rotunda 
of the State Capitol, with ceremonies characterized by exceptional 
brevity and the severest simplicity and economy. The oaths of office 
were administered by Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry. Thus was 
closed the political history of Wisconsin for the fateful year of 1944, 
Governor Goodland when inaugurated at the age of 82 years held the 
record as the oldest governor ever elected in the United States. 
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To permit men and women in the armed services to vote in the 
election of 1944, the soldier voting law of the first World War was 
in effect re-enacted. Special messengers were not deputized to receive 
ballots in camps and at the front, as in the Civil War and the first 
World War, but ballots were sent to individual soldiers and returns 
were made by them to election officials of their home counties. For 
the primary election the returns were not wholly satisfactory, but 
for the general election slightly more than 50 per cent of the ballots 
sent were returned. The number of absentee soldier ballots mailed 
from Wisconsin was 126,491, and the number returned in time for 
voting was 64,068. This represented a comparatively small percent- 
age of the number of voters in the armed services. 


NOTE 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt died suddenly at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, April 12, 1945, and was succeeded in the Presidency by 
Vice-President Harry S. Truman. His death recalled that he had 
made seven visits to Wisconsin after entering public life. The first 
was August 12, 1920, as the Democratic candidate for vice-president, 
when he stopped at Milwaukee and other centers. On March 14, 
1928, he spoke at a service club meeting in Milwaukee; in November 
that year he was elected governor of New York. On September 30, 
1932, in his first presidential campaign, he appeared at Beloit, Mil- 
waukee and other points. His first visit as President was August 9, 
1934, when he spoke at the Green Bay tercentennial celebration and 
also at Milwaukee. On March 5, 1937, and again on September 10, 
1938, he passed through parts of the State without public appear- 
ances. The last visit was September 19, 1942, when he stopped in 
Milwaukee while on a cross country tour of inspection of war plants, 
camps and bases. 

President Harry S. Truman visited points in Wisconsin Octo- 
ber 24, 1944, while on his campaign tour for the vice-presidency. At 
Madison he met prominent party leaders and labor representatives 
and made an inspection of the army camp at Truax Field. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII 
WISCONSIN LABOR ESTABLISHES ITS RIGHTS 


Legislative action has accounted for many of the benefits achieved 
’ by labor in Wisconsin. As a tool it has been used more effectively 
in this State than in many others. A characteristic of Wisconsin 
labor, almost from the beginning of its organization into unions, 
has been an interest in securing not only the immediate economic 
benefits conceded by individual employers—such benefits as may be 
the objectives of direct action—but also the long-range gains that 
are assured and made permanent and dependable through legislative 
channels. 

Instead of pursuing a policy of shifting its allegiance back and 
forth between the two major political parties, depending on which 
seemed more likely at the time to act favorably in behalf of labor, 
Wisconsin labor has thrown its support more or less consistently to 
parties and factions fundamentally pledged to act in behalf of labor. 
Although labor has never succeeded by this method in obtaining a 
majority of representatives in the Wisconsin legislature, it has 
exerted sufficient influence to enjoy about 40 years of relatively 
favorable opportunities for influencing the State’s legislation, and 
during those years much outstanding legislation has been enacted. 


Labor’s Experience in Use of Its Tools 


The social and political philosophy developed by Wisconsin labor, 
which has set the Wisconsin labor movement somewhat apart from 
movements in other parts of the country, began to take definite shape 
in the 1880s. Before that period, unionization had been scattered, 
miscellaneous and temporary. The earliest recorded organizations 
were more social than militant. 

As set forth in previous chapters, several unions were organized 
in the 1850s. Milwaukee had a typographical union (about 1852 or 
53), a cigarmakers’ union (1860), a German custom tailors’ union 
(1860). Madison had a typographical union, organized in 1857.) 

The Civil War brought rising prices without corresponding wage 
increases, and labor organizations became more widespread and more 


*See Merk, Frederick: Economic History of Wisconsin During the Civil War 
Decade, State Historical Society, 1916. pp. 162-3. 
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militant. Their aims were immediate and direct: higher wages, 
shorter hours, cash pay, or protection against unskilled competition 
and labor-saving machinery. The tool they used to achieve these 
aims was similarly blunt: strikes and riots were the almost universal 
sequel of organization. Between the time of the Civil War and the 
formation of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor in 1893, 
numerous trades organized locally throughout the State indulged in 
abortive agitation, and, usually, soon disintegrated. 

During the 1860s blacksmiths and machinists, iron moulders, 
carpenters and joiners, custom tailors and shoemakers, bricklayers 
and masons, sailors and locomotive engineers were among the groups 
that formed unions. Printers, organized earlier, agitated against 
the increasing employment of women in their trade, where the absence 
of men during the Civil War had brought substitution of women, 
at substantially lower wages. 

In 1867 there was organized in Milwaukee the Knights of St. 
Crispin, a union of shoemakers, named after their patron saint, 
which quickly grew to nationwide strength. By 1870 there were some 
300 lodges from Boston to San Francisco, 11 of them in Wisconsin 
cities. The disintegration of the society was almost as rapid as its 
development. The strikes undertaken to resist the introduction of 
machinery and unskilled labor in the shoemaking trade were at first 
successful, but after 1871 many were lost, and by 1872 a number of 
the lodges had disbanded, and the society never regained its early 
strength. 

The decades of the 1880s and 1890s marked both the culmination 
of the early period of direct action and the beginning of the period 
of legislative action in Wisconsin. Among the most important strikes 
were those of the sawmill workers at Eau Claire in 1881 and 1887, 
the woodworkers at Oshkosh in 1898, and, at Milwaukee, of the cigar- 
makers in 1887 and the street railway workers in 1896. All these 
strikes either were defeated in the course of time or were forcibly 
suppressed by the governor’s calling out the state militia to put an 
end to the strike activities. 

Clarence Darrow, Chicago, famous criminal lawyer, won his early 
reputation as a defender of labor in a trial in Winnebago County, 
arising out of labor troubles in the woodworkers’ strike at Oshkosh. 

General agitation for an 8-hour day, which was scheduled for 
May 1, 1886, and developed into the Haymarket riots in Chicago, 
also developed into serious rioting in Milwaukee. The agitation there 
was sponsored by the Knights of Labor, a national organization which 
had a strong following in the State, and by the Central Labor union 
of Milwaukee. May 1 fell on a Saturday, and no action was under- 
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taken until the following Monday, when marchers began gathering 
workers from the plants where employers had not complied with 
the 8-hour demand. The agitation continued for several days, until 
the national guard was called out, the riots were broken up and 
several marchers killed. 

Between 1900 and 19380 the use of direct action by labor lost 
prominence in comparison with the significance of the use of legis- 
lative action during that period. From 1930 through the depression 
years strikes increased in number and intensity, as an outgrowth 
of the desperate conditions of labor and agriculture, and of the 
conflicts between CIO and AFL principles and practices of organi- 
zation. 


Early Leaders Set the Standards 


Throughout the period of legislative action, labor in We aeanieini 
was deeply affected by the character of its leadership. That leader- 
ship represented a combination of Milwaukee-German socialism and 
Milwaukee trade unionism. As the State’s largest industrial center, 
it was to be expected that Milwaukee should also become the state 
center of the labor movement and the headquarters of the state 
federation of labor, The socialism was acquired principally from 
Milwaukee’s German population, which included the liberal revolu- 
tionaries of the 1848 period, and the social democrats later forced 
out of Germany by Bismarck’s persecution in the 1870s and 1880s. 

Influenced by the political theories of socialism, as well as by its 
economic theories, the Wisconsin labor movement has emphasized 
ultimate aims of public ownership of utilities and production for use, 
rather than short-term demands achieved through such devices as 
strikes and boycotts. These ultimate aims were written into the 
platform prefixed to the constitution of the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor when the organization was founded, and have remained 
unchanged from year to year. 

It may be noted, too, that this emphasis on ultimate aims was 
already apparent in the program of the People’s party, a labor party 
which gained sufficient strength politically to elect a congressman, 
a state senator, and six assemblymen in 1886. All were elected from 
Milwaukee.? In 1894, for example, the platform of the People’s 
party stated: 


*To Congress: Henry Smith, Fourth Congressional district (Milwaukee) 

To the state senate: Theodore Fritz, Fifth senatorial district 

To the assembly: Gustav J. Riemer, Second Milwaukee district 
Theodore Rudzinski, Fifth Milwaukee district 
Joseph A. Meyers, Sixth Milwaukee district 
Benjamin Charles Garside, Eighth Milwaukee district 
Henry Vogt, Ninth Milwaukee district 
John Adam, Tenth Milwaukee district. 
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“Strikes and boycotts, like wars and other violent methods of 
settling disputes, though often deemed necessary, always result in 
great harm and injury to all concerned, and could be entirely abol- 
ished under a system of universal cooperation as is thoroughly 
demonstrated in our post-office system, in which neither strikes nor 
boycotts ever occurred. Neither would there be occasion for striking 
or boycotting on our railroads if they were owned by the govern- 
ment.” 

After 1886 labor did not again achieve political success in the 
State until 1904, when the Socialists of Milwaukee took over the role 
of political organization representing labor, and managed to elect 
several of their members to the state legislature for the first time. 

These socialist members of 1905, and the others who followed 
them during the succeeding 30 years, were almost unanimously 
affiliated with the trade union movement. The overlapping of 
organized labor representation and Socialist political representation 
became uniquely a part of the Wisconsin political picture. 

Particularly prominent among the early trade-union-socialist rep- 
resentatives were Frederick Brockhausen,? who was for many years 
secretary-treasurer of the State Federation of Labor, and Frank J. 
Weber,‘ “the grand old man of Wisconsin labor,’ member of a union 
since 1868, original organizer of the scattered unaffiliated local unions 
into a State Federation of Labor in 1893, and president of the federa- 
tion from its beginning until his resignation from the leadership in 
1917.. These men were followed in the legislature by other labor 
leaders, such as Henry Ohl Jr.,® the state federation’s second presi- 
dent, who served from 1917 to the time of his death in 1940, and 
Joseph Padway,® the federation’s genera] counsel, both Socialists also. 

Simultaneously with the rise of’ the Socialist party in the State 
to a point where it was able to.send representatives to the legislature, 
and even to Congress,? came the rise of the La Follette-Progressive 
faction in the Republican party: The combination of Progressive 
administrations and legislatures, interested in the welfare of indus- 
trial labor, together with a significant labor representation in the 
legislature, enabled Wisconsin labor to take advantage of the legis- 
lative tool. and to use it in securing many of the most prominent 
benefits to.labor granted in the state or in the nation. The times 


® First elected to the assembly in 1904; served a number of subsequent terms, 

‘ First elected to the assembly in 1906; died in 1943. 

*’ Member of the assembly in 1917. 

® Member of the assembly in 1925. 

7 Victor Berger elected first time in 1910 from Fifth congressional district 
(Milwaukee), and reelected intermittently until his death in 1929; he was the 
first Socialist in Congress. 
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were propitious for statutory innovations, and, due to the influence 
of the Progressives who took their strength in large part from rural 
districts, even the farmer element in the legislature had dropped its 
often-manifested hostility toward the improvement of conditions for 
industrial labor, and cooperated in passing a series of outstanding 
laws affecting labor. 

The “rights”—or perhaps more concisely “privileges”—for which 
labor has asked, and which it has struggled by various means to 
obtain, are of several kinds. First and fundamentally there is the 
freedom to work together as an organized group, without arbitrary 
or unfair restraint, to achieve further privileges. Among such 
further privileges are: 

* (1) A fair return on labor’s work investment in industry: a 
rate of pay sufficient to maintain the worker and his family at a 
decent standard of living; 

(2) Security: of the person against unsafe and unhealthful 
conditions of work; of employment during working years; of income 
in case of injury in industrial accidents; and of income in old age; 

(3) Opportunity for the individual to grow and develop through 
education. 


Year of 1911 Is Labor’s Landmark 


The Wisconsin legislative session of 1911 took pioneering steps 
forward in helping labor to achieve educational opportunities and 
security against the economic hazard of industrial accidents. The 
path had been prepared by the legislature of 1909, which appointed 
a series of interim committees to investigate these and other sub- 
jects and to propose suitable legislation to the next session. 

Two educational innovations were established in 1911. One was 
a system of “continuation schools” for out-of-school working youth. 
The original law required children under 16 years of age who were 
employed and who had not completed high school to attend these 
schools part time. Since 1911 the age has been raised from 16 to 18 
years and the required hours have been increased; child labor has 
become less prevalent; and more and more youth have stayed in the 
regular schools and graduated from high school. With these changes 
the “continuation schools” gradually took on many other tasks be- 
sides that of providing educational opportunities for young workers 
required to continue their studies. They were never mere “trade 
schools,” but always sought to promote general growth as well as 
employment skill. Now they have become schools of “vocational and 
adult education” and their program offers trade, commercial, home- 
making, and general subjects classes, both day and evening, for 
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adults who study not because they are required to attend but because 
they want to learn. 

The second educational innovation of 1911 was an apprenticeship 
system planned to coordinate with the part-time schools and with the 
new industrial commission established during the same legislative 
session. Apprentices were required to attend the vocational schools 
for a certain number of hours per week to supplement their trade 
training under the employer, while in addition the indenture of 
apprentices and their relationship to the employers became a matter 
of state supervision. Apprentice school attendance too has become 
more a matter of “vocational and adult’’ education, supplementing 
employment training, than of “continuation” study, for apprentices 
are now usually high-school graduates before they begin their trade 
training. 

Before 1911 a bureau of labor and statistics had been charged 
with the duty of inspecting factories to see that the laws relating 
to industrial safety were being observed.’ But detailed safety rules 
and regulations, once placed in the statutes where only legislative 
action could change them, often lagged behind changing conditions 
in industry. Therefore the safety law of 1911 introduced a new 
and flexible system through which the industrial commission was to 
investigate conditions and issue orders concerning proper safety 
measures in response to those conditions. 

At the same time this new industrial commission was given 
further investigative and administrative duties, in connection with 
the workmen’s compensation law, which constituted another innova- 
tion in security for labor. Before the enactment of this law an 
injured workman could collect damages only by suing his employer, 
and his chance of obtaining any substantial amount for himself 
through suit was small. The employer was protected by three tradi- 
tional defenses which almost always served to absolve him from 
responsibility for the injury. One was “contributory negligence” 
of the employe; a second, “negligence of a fellow servant”; a third, 
the implied “assumption of risk” by the employe in accepting employ- 
ment. If some workman did succeed in circumventing these defenses 
and winning his case, a large share of his award was absorbed by 
lawyers’ fees and court costs. 

The compensation law offered employers two alternative courses 
for dealing with accidents to their workers.® One alternative was to 


* During his term as governor, Robert M. La Follette Sr. gave recognition to 
women by appointing as a factory inspector Ida M. Jackson of Madison, in 1902. 

* Optional participation in the compensation plan was provided in order to 
eliminate the threat that the law might be declared unconstitutional, as similar 
laws had been in other states. In 1931 the compensation plan became obligatory. 
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remain subject to court suit, but with less likelihood of winning, 
since the traditional defenses of the employer were abolished. The 
other alternative was to come under a plan of compensation admin- 
istered by the industrial commission. Instead of being tried in the 
courts, the injury case was investigated by the commission, and an 
award (based on a fixed scale of compensation for specified injuries 
—or for death) was required to be paid by the employer from indus- 
trial risk insurance carried by him. The worker was thus assured 
‘a measure of security, and the expense of injuries incident to 
production was lifted from the individual employe and transferred 
to the cost of production, where it properly belonged. 

Since the law relieved employers of heavy litigation expenditures 
they did not strenuously oppose it. Farmers, however, claimed they 
could not afford to add to their cost of production the expense of 
the insurance necessary if they were to come under the plan. There- 
fore provision was made to relieve the farmers by exempting from 
the law employers of four persons or less. 

Other enactments of 1911 were a code of child labor restrictions 
and a law regulating hours of labor for women.?° 


Labor Regulations for Women and Children 


It remained for the legislature of 1913 to give the industrial 
commission power to fix a minimum wage for women and minors. 
The commission failed to act until 1919; it then appointed an advisory 
board to hold hearings and set some figure as a “living wage.” . The 
figure arrived at was 22 cents an hour, with certain exceptions. The 
law has been revised several times since 1913, and the wage levels 
raised since 1919. . 

Organized labor supported, but did not promote, the legislation 
to protect women workers. It was enacted primarily through the 
efforts of social workers, church groups, women’s organizations, and 
others interested in the welfare of the working woman or child. Here 
was a case where public sympathy had been aroused over a cause 
involving conditions of labor, and where the weight of public opinion 
was already great enough to bring about improvements without 
labor’s having to resort to direct action. Yet labor hardly appreciated 
the situation. It would have preferred to do in its own way and by 
roundabout methods what was ready to be accomplished immediately 
by others. Labor’s view was that the effort spent in promoting the 


” An ineffective statute relating to limitation of hours for women and children 
had been passed as early as 1867; it merely prohibited employers from ‘“compell- 
ing” a woman or child to work more than 8 hours, and did not prohibit “voluntary” 
work for longer hours. 
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special legislation to protect women would have been better spent in 
organizing women into unions to work collectively on their own behalf 
for higher wages and better conditions.!! 


% Organized labor’s position in the matter was stated by WFL president 
Frank J. Weber, who said that “the danger in a minimum wage law for women 
workers is that in industries where the workers obtain a fair wage and scale of 
hours through their organization, the employer will demand the appointment of a 
wage board to obtain the same wage and hours existing in unorganized industries 
giving competition to his. Such a law would destroy unions of women workers, 
maintained for their protection, which point advocates of the law have over- 
looked . . . [and said that he was] in favor of a minimum wage and maximum 
hours, but wanted both established by the workers themselves, through their trade 
unions.” (Milwaukee Journal article of July 17, 1918, headed “Blames Poor Pay 
for ‘Slave’ Bill”). 

’ Organized industry was distinctly unfavorable to the minimum wage plan. 
Its position was widely publicized. Employers’ arguments (designed to protect 
their own supply of cheap industrial labor—and their wives’ supply of cheap 
domestic service) illustrate a type of advertising for management’s cause with 
which labor is constantly being faced: 

That the work of a woman in industry was not worth more than the common 
rate of $5 to $6 a week; 

That employers could not continue in business if they had to pay more than 
the existing rate; 

That Wisconsin industry would not be able to compete with industry in other 
states where no minimum wage had been adopted; 

That a higher wage rate would cause men to displace women and so bring 
about unemployment for women; 

That existing rates gave girls as much money as they wanted and that if 
rates were raised girls would stay away from work to spend the extra money; 

That high wages caused moral delinquency, because they enabled girls to 
escape “disciplinary influences” and live away from their parental homes, or leave 
their husbands if married (this argument was advanced by a Milwaukee woman 
probation officer) ; 

That higher pay would make industrial jobs more attractive and girls would 
be even less anxious to take jobs as domestic servants. 

One writer suggested the exclusion of women under 18 from industrial 
employment or regulations to provide protection only for older women working in 
such employment, because “this of itself would operate to raise women’s wages in 
these employments by decreasing the supply, while it would force young girls 
who have to be breadwinners into domestic service where they are needed. Such 
service would not only be more wholesome for them, since it is particularly adapted 
to the feminine equipment, it would provide them with the very training which 
they need to meet the demand that will sometime be made upon them as wives. 
At. the same time, the deterioration of the home would receive a measurable set- 
. back.” (Milwaukee Free Press article of October 11, 1912, headed “The Larger 
Problem.”) And F. P. Blumenfeld, president of the Milwaukee Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, said: “Inexperienced girls, unable to earn more than 
$9 a week in a store or any other branch of industry, ought to do housework; 
there are plenty of opportunities for them and they will be glad to stay with a 
family if they are treated humanely.” (Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin article 
of March 13, 1913, headed “M and M Head Hits Wage Bill.”) None of these 
advocates explained how a girl not worth $9 a week performing the relatively 
simple operations required in store or factory could be expected to perform com- 
petently the more arduous, complicated and skilled tasks of housework—at an 
even lower wage. : 

Finally, the attitude of employers belonging to the arbitrary-control-over- 
workers school of thought is summarized in a suggestion that a higher wage 
scale might be paid to employes living away from home than to those living at 
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Workers’ Security Receives State Recognition 


When Wisconsin set up its industrial commission in 1911,12 it 
pioneered in solving the problems of accident prevention and accident 
compensation in industry. It pioneered again in 1925 with an old-age 
pension law and in 1932 with an unemployment compensation law. 

Old-age security legislation has long been the subject of labor and 
Socialist party interest: a plank of one of the earliest Social Demo- 
-eratic platforms (1898) called for “national insurance of working 
people against accidents, lack of employment and want in old age.” 


Courtesy Wisconsin Alumni Association 


JOHN R. COMMONS 


Only a small beginning toward achieving general old-age security 
was made by the initial state plan of 1925, but its application has 


home. It had been pointed out that girls could not maintain a decent standard, 
if living independently, on the prevailing rates. Employers proposed in effect 
to quiet this criticism by making the special concession of withholding an ade- 
quate wage from the employe living at home, in order to equalize her poverty 
with that of her fellow employe living away from home, since an adequate wage 
would have been paid only to the latter, and the principles of equal pay for equal 
work and an adequate wage for a day’s work (regardless of the personal circum- 
stances of the individual worker) would have been ignored. 

* The original commission was composed of Charles H. Crownhart, chairman; 
Joseph D. Beck and John R. Commons. 
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been extended in the State and supplemented by the provisions of 
the federal social security legislation, so that the eventual growth 
of limited initial efforts into a comprehensive “national insurance 
against want in old age” now seems possible. 

Some security against unemployment was traditionally one of 
the benefits sought by trade unions for their members, but the 
depression made unemployment too serious a problem to be solved 
merely by the efforts of such organizations acting independently. 
Wisconsin recognized it as a problem to be solved—or at least 
palliated—by statewide legislation. Unemployment insurance in 
Wisconsin was soon followed by a national system. Unlike the 
federal social security plan, the state plan calls for contributions 
from the employer only. These contributions are collected by the 
industrial commission and set aside in a separate fund for each 
employer. <A reduction in the rate of his contributions when he has 
built up sufficient reserves is offered the employer as an incentive 
to reduction of preventable unemployment. 

Protection of the fundamental right to organize and “bargain 
collectively” was not a problem seriously challenging Wisconsin labor 
during the period following the organization of the State Federation 
of Labor in 1893 and preceding the turbulent 1930s. The American 
Federation of Labor was secure in its position as representative of 
union organization. Wisconsin trade unionists concentrated on their 
characteristic policy of political activity and legislative achievement 
in preference to militant unionism and direct action. 

In the 1930s came a sudden new interest in the principle of labor 
organization, inspired partly by competition between the American 
Federation of Labor and the recently formed Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization unions, and partly by the general conditions of 
economic insecurity. 

Wisconsin already had enacted miscellaneous measures to curb 
certain practices particularly obnoxious to organized labor: “yellow 
dog contracts” between employers and workers were disapproved; 
the use of injunctions to prevent labor from enforcing its demands 
was made more difficult; industry’s hiring of detectives to spy on 
labor was regulated. . 

Various of these isolated pieces of legislation affecting labor were 
brought together and made part of a “labor code” in 1931. A more 
comprehensive regulation of labor relations, modeled in general after 
the National Labor Relations Act of 1935, was set up for the State 
in 1937, but remained in force only until 1989, when it was sup- 
planted by a revised code of labor relations known as the Employ- 
ment Peace Act. The 1937 Labor Relations Act had been supported 
by labor and by a Progressive administration. Substitution of the 
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Employment Peace Act was proposed by the Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture—a body composed of various farm organizations—and 
was favored by industry and by the newly-elected conservative Re- 
publican administration and legislature. 


“Labor Codes” of the Decade Compared 


The provisions of the 1987 Wisconsin Labor Relations Act were 
designed to promote what labor had so long desired—assurance of 
an opportunity to deal as an independent organization with em- 
ployers through discussion and negotiation—i. e., “collective bargain- 
ing’—so that terms and conditions of employment might be decided 
by conciliation instead of by arbitrary direct action on the part 
either of management or of labor. Included in these provisions, 
therefore, were: 

(1) Creation of a labor relations board to (a) investigate, 
prosecute and adjudicate cases in which this opportunity was claimed 
by an employe or labor organization to have been denied by an 
employer, and (b) mediate informally, or arbitrate labor disputes 
at the mutual request of the parties; 

(2) Outlawing of company unions; 

(3) Specification of employer practices unfair to labor, which 
should constitute cause for investigation and action by the labor 
relations board. These practices were concerned with the freedom 
of employes from any interference with, or manifestations of dis- 
crimination against, organization of employes controlled independ- 
ently by the employes ; 

(4) Permission for making closed shop or “all-union” agree- 
ments between an employer and any authentic (non-company union) 
Jabor organization, whether or not a majority of the employes were 
members of the organization. 

The theory behind the provisions of the 1939 Employment Peace 
Act was that relations should be based not upon enforcement of 
collective bargaining and encouragement of conciliation, but upon 
reduction of interference with the employer’s “right” to decide 
whether he and his employes would compromise on terms through 
collective bargaining, or whether he would force his employes to 
yield unquestioningly to his terms and give them no alternative but 
to take direct action to try to enforce their terms, meanwhile cur- 
tailing greatly, through the provisions of the act, the freedom of 
employes to indulge in such direct action. 

Among the provisions were: 

(1) Creation of a new “employment relations board,” without 
power to investigate, prosecute, or undertake informal mediation, 
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and existing primarily as a special tribunal before which labor rela- 
tions cases could be brought by either employer or employe and be 
heard and “tried” after the fashion of regular formal litigation 
(making adequate representation for labor less likely because of the 
difficulty and expense of securing competent counsel) ; 

(2) Permission to the employer of refusal to bargain collectively 
except with a majority of his employes, and granting of opportunity 
to the employer to ask at any time for a vote to determine whether 
a majority existed,—in effect making it possible for the employer 
to halt incipient organization by calling for a vote before a majority 
of his employes had become organized ; 

(3) Requirement of a three-fourths vote of affirmation by the 
employes before a closed shop agreement could be made; 

(4) Prohibition of unfair practices on the part of labor as well 
as management; those prohibited to management including only 
certain flagrant types of interference with organization, plus the 
negative prohibition of employer interference in favor of organiza- 
tion; those prohibited to labor including secondary picketing and 
boycott, mass picketing, sitdown strikes, or any strike action under- 
taken with less than a majority vote of members of the collective 
bargaining unit involved; 

(5) In addition, as a special provision on behalf of the farm 
groups backing the legislation, prohibition of employes handling 
perishable farm or dairy products from striking, except after having 
given 10 days’ notice. 

The wording of the provisions of the Employment Peace Act 
carries the implication that labor organizations and collective bar- 
gaining may be an imposition upon the “individual freedom” of 
employes, and emphasizes that employes shall not be obliged to join 
such organizations. Also, by depriving organized labor of the assur- 
ance that it may deal peaceably with employers through negotiation, 
and by curtailing its use of force and thereby its power, the act 
destroys the fundamental incentive to organization. 

The opposite side of the question of organization had been taken 
by the 1937 Labor Relations Act, which pointed the way toward 
better employment conditions and more enduring employment peace 
through organization and collective bargaining. 

Decision as to which of these pieces of legislation represents 
greater progress toward the achievement of labor’s “rights” in Wis- 
consin depends upon which “right” is the more to be desired—indi- 
vidual freedom to act independently of the organized group, or the 
security of power through organized group action. 
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CHAPTER LXIX 
THE IMMIGRANT AND CITY GROWTH 


The rapid growth of cities in Wisconsin in recent decades has 
been: a striking phenomenon, but one that has followed the general 
pattern of the country. While some cities, more particularly their 
sites, have been established by legislative fiat, or some arbitrary 
individual choice, the great majority have developed under the work- 
ings of natural laws. Their sites have been determined by earlier 
Indian villages, by the crossing of trails or roads, by the junctions of 
rivers or by good harbors. Typical of these are the cities on the 
Great Lakes. Capital cities in many instances have been arbitrarily 
located, including the national capital at Washington, the state 
capital of Wisconsin and, more recently, the newly built capital of 
Australia at Canberra. 

Yet the geographical and economic reasons for urban development 
do not alone explain the phenomenon of the rapid rise of the cities. 
For many of the State’s important population centers the force 
behind their development lay, in part at least, in the elements of 
vigor and industry introduced by those of foreign strain who settled 
there. Who can discount the upbuilding influence of those among 
Milwaukee’s forty-one nationalities who cast their lot in that booming 
lakeshore port, there to enter every line of industry known to the 
city’s life and to bring also their own contributions of culture to 
enrich the arts and crafts of the metropolitan area? These effects 
on city building and growth have been a dominating force, particu- 
larly in the more modern epoch starting with the twentieth century. 

While the State was emerging from its purely pioneer and agri- 
cultural status, the villages and cities that developed retained much 
of the primitiveness and freedom of rural life, with few powers of 
legislation or regulation or the promotion of the public welfare. 
Each largely made its own laws and ordinances within limitations. 
Except where stimulated by local conditions, such as lumbering, or 
lake or river commerce, they grew but slowly. With the enactment 
of a general charter law giving cities larger powers for their own 
development, and with the coming on of the manufacturing era, 
came also rapid city growth and expansion, particularly since 1900. 

The State of Wisconsin has had a steady growth in population, 
following the Black Hawk War of 1832 and the removal of Indian 
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tribes to the West. Census returns by decades since that time follow: 
1840, 30,945; 1850, 305,391; 1860, 775,881; 1870, 1,054,670; 1880, 
1,815,497; 1890, 1,686,880; 1900, 2,069,042; 1910, 2,333,860; 1920, 
2,632,067; 1930, 2,939,006; 1940, 3,157,587. 

In the development of counties after territorial days Milwaukee 
County took the lead with a population in 1850 of 31,077; Rock 
County, with its embryo cities of Janesville and Beloit, was second 
with 20,750, while Washington County was third with 19,485. By 
1855, however, Dane County had taken second place and has held 
it to the present time. Both Milwaukee and Dane counties had 
doubled their populations in the decade between 1850 and 1860, 
Milwaukee having 62,518 and Dane 43,922. Rock came third with 
36,690. By 1875 Fond du Lac had become the third county in popu- 
lation, having 50,241 within its borders. The changes here shown 
indicate the process of development in county and regional growths 
and also those of cities. The majority of the larger cities of the 
State sprang up in the southern and eastern parts, because of lake 
commerce and good agricultural backgrounds. 

Most of the cities of northern Wisconsin have a sawdust founda- 
tion in that their inception and rapid early growth were due to the 
rise of the lumber industry. Among such cities may be mentioned 
Ashland, Antigo, Oshkosh, La Crosse, Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, 
Neenah, Menasha, Marinette, Rhinelander, Stevens Point, Marsh- 
field, Necedah and Oconto. With the decline of the lumber industry 
many of these cities suffered a temporary setback and have been 
rebuilt on more substantial bases. Two other northern cities, Green 
Bay and Superior, owe their upbuilding and growth in large part 
to lake commerce and trade, rather than to lumbering. 

Growing out of the lumbering industry has been a related one, 
that of paper-making. Wisconsin is now the fourth in the Union in 
paper-making. This industry has contributed almost wholly to the 
prosperity of the chain of cities in the Fox River Valley. Earlier 
this form of industry was less centralized. In 1848 Ludington & 
Garland opened the first paper mill in the State in Milwaukee. Next 
mills were opened in Beloit and other places. Paper-making began 
at Appleton in 1855 and at Neenah in. 1865, following the passing of 
two other pioneer activities, flour-milling and lumber-making. The 
Kimberly-Clark Company began operations about 1870. Up to 1871 
all paper was made of rags; then an experiment at Appleton in the 
grinding of poplar logs for pulp led to the rather rapid eclipse of rag 
paper by this new material. Cities with important paper-making 
establishments and interests at present, or in past decades, are 
Appleton, Neenah, Menasha, DePere, Green Bay, Park Falls, Ne- 
koosa, Rothschild, Stevens Point, and Wisconsin Rapids. 
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Transition from Lumbering to Commercial Bases 


Stevens Point, county seat of Portage County, is perhaps the 
most striking example of the transition from a lumbering town to 
a fine modern city, with industrial, educational and municipal build- 
ings and institutions of a high order. It is also an inspiring example 
of the value of cooperation by all elements of its citizenship. It is 


known as a small city of magnificent buildings. It has the “most 


beautiful office building in Wisconsin,” in that of the Hardware 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Company, with a row of great frontal 
pillars and offices and reception rooms of almost regal elegance, the 
whole representing a cost of over a half million dollars. Near it is 
the splendid Whiting Hotel, costing $450,000 at the time of con- 
struction, with 130 rooms, and to which 600 local citizens contributed. 
It has one of the most modern dams and hydro-electric plants in 
Wisconsin, connected with all the power plants of the Wisconsin 
River. The city owns its own water plant, one of the finest in the 
United States, with water so pure that it need not be treated in the 
manufacture of photographie paper. It has an armory built at a 
cost of $35,000 and a fine high school, with an initial unit costing 
$150,000. Among its industries are large furniture factories and 
several fish fly factories, the latter supplying almost the entire 
country with their products. Of older institutions are the Central 
State Teachers College and the county courthouse. Also in contrast to 
its fine paved streets is an ancient and picturesque plaza-like market 
place and a white way. This plaza, once known as the “potato capital 
of Wisconsin,” has presented an old world air since Civil War days, 
due to the large Polish element in the city and county. Among its 
newspapers is one in the,Polish language. A large bronze tablet on 
the river bank tells how George Stevens moored his boat at that 
“noint” in 1839 and began a business there that was to develop into 
the present city. . 

The city of Beaver Dam, Dodge County, with a population of 
10,000, noted for its so-called ‘‘greatest county fair,” was some years 
ago named the typical American city by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture after a survey of 144 villages and 66 farm 
counties having nearest the average in regard to size of families and 
general prosperity. 

Madison, as. the capital city of the State, has gradually forged 
into second place among Wisconsin cities. While it has a number of 
important manufacturing plants, its growth has not been due to 
them, but rather to the fact that it contains the state capitol and the 
University of Wisconsin and is also the county seat of Dane County. 
With the expansion of governmental and educational facilities, the 
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population has increased rapidly in recent years, Added to its assets 
is the advantage it possesses as a fine residential city of great 
natural beauty. 

The growth of the leading cities of Wisconsin since 1900 is indi- 
cated in the following table: 


1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 


Milwaukee _____ 285,315 363,857 457,147 578,249 587,472 
Madison —_..-_- 19,164 25,531 38,378 57,899 67,447 
RAciNe <2. 20,102 38,002 58,593 67,542 67,195 
KRenoshawce 11,606 BliauL 40,472 50,262 48,765 
La Crosse ______ 28,895 30,417 30,363 39,614 42,707 
Green Bay _____ 18,684 25,236 31,017 37,415 46,235 
Superior _______ 31,091 40,384 39,624 36,113 35,136 
Three minor cities show the following figures: 

1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
Rhinelander ___ 4,908 5,637 6,654 8,019 8,501 
Fort Atkinson __ 3,043 3,877 4,915 5,793 6,153 
Dantaster.<2o2 2,403 2,829 2,485 2,432 2,963 


Three forms of city government are in operation in Wisconsin: 
the mayor-council, the commission and the city manager forms. The 
great majority of cities are under the mayor-council form. Mil- 
waukee is under the mayor-council form of government. It is the 
only city in Wisconsin of the first class, 150,000 and over. The 1940 
census showed a population of 587,472. 

The same census gave Wisconsin eight cities of the second class— 
39,000 to 150,000. These were Green Bay, Kenosha, La Crosse, 
Madison, Oshkosh, Racine, Sheboygan and Superior. Of these 
Kenosha and Superior had city managers. 

In the third class—10,000 to 39,000—there are 21 cities: Apple- 
ton, Ashland, Beloit, Chippewa Falls, Cudahy, Eau Claire, Fond du 
Lac, Janesville, Manitowoc, Marinette, Menasha, Neenah, South Mil- 
waukee, Stevens Point, Two Rivers, Watertown, Waukesha, Wausau, 
Wauwatosa, West Allis and Wisconsin Rapids. Of these, Beloit, 
Janesville and Two Rivers had the city manager, while Eau Claire 
and Fond du Lac had the commission form. 

In the fourth class—under 10,000—there were 125 cities, al- 
though Beaver Dam and Marshfield had passed the 10,000 mark 
slightly. Of these, Antigo, Ladysmith, Menomonie and Port Wash- 
ington had the commission form, while Fort Atkinson and Ripon 
had the city manager form. 

There were also nearly 350 villages. All of these, except the 
village of Shorewood, in Milwaukee County, were governed by a 
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president and board of trustees, but in addition Shorewood had a 
village manager. 

In 1921 all special city charters were repealed, except Milwau- 
kee’s, and all cities were brought under a general charter law, 
with broad powers relative to promotion of general health, 
safety, and the public welfare. Under this legislation cities have the 
largest powers among political subdivisions under the State. This 
charter legislation was further broadened in 1924 by enactment of 
the “home rule” law for cities, authorizing cities to do many things 
formerly done by the State. Under these powers cities can legislate 
relative to sewerage regulation, regulation of utilities, zoning, estab- 
lishment of parks, playgrounds and bathing beaches and licensing of 
the liquor traffic. Of late many cities have established municipal 
airports and other agencies for public defense. 


Rise of Industries Speeds Growth 


The gradual industrialization of the State induced by the coming 
of the telephone, the automobile, radio and electrical equipment, with 
their demands for labor, explains in large part the growth of cities. 
Electrical and other motor transportation, by making it possible to 
travel quickly and cheaply within the limits of cities, no matter what 
their size, has also contributed to their growth. So also has the 
general prosperity of the people and the appeal of greater conven- 
ience in living offered by urban advantages. Educational opportuni- 
ties have also drawn many to the cities. 

The rise of cities has been most marked since the turn of the 
present century. A number of striking examples will illustrate this 
point. Thus Milwaukee, which had only 204,468 people in 1890, had 
risen to a population of 587,472 in 1940, this figure including, of 
course, increases made by additions of suburb developments. In fact, 
in the decade from 1920 to 1930 the increase was 121,102. 

This rapid growth and industrialization, coupled with the inevit- 
able Americanizing influences, hastened by the first World War, had 
the further effect of changing to a considerable degree an earlier 
distinctive characteristic of Milwaukee that made it unique among 
American cities. In 1870 68 per cent of the people of Wisconsin 
were of foreign parentage. The foreign congestion was most marked 
in Milwaukee. Of the 204,468 inhabitants in 1890 one-half were of 
German nativity or descent. Says John G. Gregory, Milwaukee his- 
torian: 

In 1890 Milwaukee was the most German city in the 
United States. . . . Distinctively German institutions 
were able to maintain themselves in Milwaukee, while in 
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other cities similar institutions failed. Milwaukee that 
time was the only city in the United States except New 
York supporting a German theater of the first class. It 
was outstanding in educational circles throughout the 
country as the home of the German-American Teachers’ 
Seminary, in which teachers of the German language 
were trained for service in the public schools. Here also 
was located the chief institution in America for training 

- teachers for Turner societies and physical culture in 
general. The number of German social and musical 
societies in Milwaukee was legion. The Deutscher Club 

* had attained outstanding importance as a feature of the 
city’s social life. 


Grand mansions, palm gardens and public markets and bazaars, 
such as the Jahrmarkt, are remembered as other picturesque devel- 
opments of a colorful era now gone. 

As earlier emphasized, the growth of cities in Wisconsin in recent 
decades has been hastened by the influx of large numbers of immi- 
grants, who have gravitated to the cities. These later comers from 
Europe also represent nationalities other than those arriving in the 
earlier days of settlement. In the first days of statehood and until 
the ’70s and ’80s the majority of immigrants were from the British 
isles, Germany and Norway, and the bulk of these newcomers were 
land-seekers and thus added to the farm population and agricultural 
prosperity of the State. Also many were drawn to the pineries. 

In the 1880s two factors tended to change this state of things: 
the disappearance of good cheap land and the rise of industries in 
cities through inventions and the growth of capital. These indus- 
tries called for labor and thus brought in these new elements. The 
later immigration groups have added to the diversified population of 
the State and its varied prosperity and are deserving of more than 
passing notice. 


Newer Foreign Immigrants Attracted 


The coming of the first British, German, Norwegian and Swiss 
settlers has been previously noted in this work; earlier than these 
were the French, who, however, were not important numerically, 
if the French-Canadians, so-called, are excluded. Wisconsin has been 
called the most cosmopolitan of states in the number and variety 
of its immigrants. Practically every European country has been 
represented. Most recent to come perhaps, are the Armenians, who 
have settled in Racine, West Allis and South Milwaukee, to work 
in shops and factories. Racine alone has 2,000 Armenian residents 
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AIR VIEW OF RECENTLY RECONVERTED GILLETTE TIRE PLANT OF 
U. S. RUBBER COMPANY PLANT AT EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


This plant will have a peacetime capacity of 14,000 tires a day plus 
13,000 inner tubes and is the fifth largest in the industry. 
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all living in the vicinity of St. Mesrob’s Church. While the State 
now has thousands of Italian-born residents and citizens, the census 
returns for 1850 reveal but nine in the State then. At that time 
Wisconsin also had much the greatest Norwegian population of any 
state in the Union—a distinction it has long since yielded to Minne- 
sota. Although it had but 8,651 of Norwegian birth, this number 
then composed the bulk of the Norwegians in this country, so that 
this State was thus the center of this element, as it were. There 
were only 146 of Danish birth and only 88 born in “Sweeden,” as 
it was spelled. The Germans were already here in much greater 
numbers than any other nationality, numbering 34,519, although an 
editor of that time called this figure much too high. Strangely enough, 
the Prussians were not listed as Germans, but given separately as 
numbering 88. There was then but one African in the State, accord- 
ing to the figures given, but nine Mexicans, one Greek, four “Portu- 
geese.” Next to Germany, Ireland furnished the greatest number 
of foreigners, with a total of 21,043, while the English-born were 
18,952, the Scotch 3,527 and the Welsh 319. The total population of 
the State was given as 305,371, of which 106,695 were foreign-born 
and 197,912 of native birth. 

Among the states which had then contributed to Wisconsin’s 
population, New York came first with 68,575; Ohio second, with 
11,402, and Vermont third, with 10,157. 

An influential group in several localities has been the Danish. 
There are several large Danish settlements in Wisconsin, the largest 
group being in Racine and in Racine County. Other large groups 
are those of Kenosha, New Denmark in Brown County, Waupaca 
County, the Fox River Valley, and Polk County. The Danish settle- 
ment at Hartland, in Waukesha County, may be said to be the 
oldest rural Danish settlement in Wisconsin and one of the most 
interesting. It was a center of culture and intelligence among the 
Danes of the West; was visited by many distinguished people and 
was the point around which many articles and booklets on America 
were written and sent to Denmark for publication. This atmosphere 
of distinction was kept up to recent years in the publication of the 
Hartland News by Miss Mabel Hansen, a descendant of the noted 
Hannibal family. Among distinguished sojourners at this settlement 
was Rasmus Sorensen, famous polemical writer, who made several 
trips back to Denmark to promote Danish immigration and wrote 
much in its interest. Here also came the Danish journalist Lauritz 
Jacob Fribert, later a merchant at Watertown, Wisconsin, who wrote 
a handbook on Wisconsin published in Norway in 1848, and in 1871 
Rev. A. L. G. Rasmussen wrote a book, A Journey in America. 
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Racine has been described as the chief Danish stronghold in the 
United States, although Chicago has more people of Danish blood. 
Danish settlers were in Kenosha and Racine as early as 1850 and 
soon thereafter the Racine colony began growing rapidly. Among 
the first Danes in Racine were Peder J. Mourier, who died there in 
1853. Christian Hansen was one of the prominent early settlers. 
About the middle ’50s Rev. Christian Willerup organized a Danish 
. Methodist congregation and later the Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America was organized. In 1867 the Dania Society was 
organized by Danes of the city for benevolent and cultural purposes. 
For a generation Dania hall was a center of social life and activity. 
A number of short-lived Danish newspapers were also started in 
the ’70s, including Hydra Stemmen (1876), Dannebrog (1876), 
and Folkets Avis (1877). A more recent publication was Nor- 
den, by Iver Kirkegaard. There are about a dozen Danish churches 
and congregations in the city. Some of the most prominent business 
men of the city are of Danish blood. 

The Neenah colony was started about 1855. The large Polk County 
settlement, begun in 1872, was largely recruited from the Fox River 
groups. Waupaca County was settled the same year and drew large 
groups, rating over 3,000 in 1900. 

One of the most distinctive Danish settlements was at New Den- 
mark, Brown County. Niels Hansen Godtfredsen (1814-1894) set- 
tled there in 1848 and was later known as “the king of New Den- 
mark.” Here for years the settlers lived the life of the old world, 
plowing as in Denmark, threshing their grain in their barns in 
winter, keeping up old sports and games, with marriages and other 
ceremonies in foreign form. All these are now largely things of the 
past and the Danish settlements almost completely Americanized. 
Perhaps the most distinctive recent activity of the Danish element in 
the State is shown in the great dairying development that has taken 
place, as in Polk County and vicinity, in the organization of which 
along co-operative lines the Danes have been among the most effec- 
tive leaders. 

According to the census of 1920, there were 22,906 foreign-born 
persons of Swedish blood in Wisconsin and 34,014 more of the first 
generation born in America. There has been scarcely any Swedish 
immigration to Wisconsin since. 

The tide of Swedish immigration in Wisconsin set in after the 
Norwegian and when much of the most desirable land had been 
already taken. Consequently the main Swedish currents went on 
to Minnesota and farther west. 

However, there are a number of Swedish groups or settlements 
of some importance in the State, chiefly in northern Wisconsin, and 
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in the counties of Douglas, Ashland, Burnett, Polk, Clark, Price, 
Oneida and Marinette. 

While the main body of Swedes came after the Norwegians, 
individual Swedes were in what is now Wisconsin long before either 
group. Jacob Falstrom (1793-1859) is probably the first known 
Swede in what is now Wisconsin or Minnesota. 

The first Swedish colony in Wisconsin and in the West is generally 
regarded as that at Pine Lake, Waukesha County, founded in 1841 
under the leadership of Rev. Gustav Unonius. He was a graduate 
of Upsala University and through letters to Swedish newspapers 
attracted a considerable number of his countrymen of the educated 
and official class to come there and settle. The settlement was to be 
known as New Upsala and it was even planned to build a university 
there, for which logs were cut and assembled. However, the hard 
pioneer life proved too much for most of these settlers and many 
returned. Many Norwegians and Danes later joined the colony. 


Polish Element Ranks Second to German 


Next to the German the Polish is the largest foreign element in 
Wisconsin and the city of Milwaukee. The Poles began arriving in 
1863 and came to their climax in the 1890s. By 1930 the number of 
native Poles in Milwaukee was estimated at 25,000, and the number 
of Polish descent in the city at over 100,000. There are many Poles 
and people of Polish descent in other lake shore counties and in 
northern Wisconsin. The Poles are very industrious and artistic; 
they have numerous social and musical organizations and have built 
many churches. The largest church in Milwaukee is a south side 
Polish church, St. Josaphat’s, an immense and artistic pile, built in 
1901, from the materials of the old postoffice in Chicago, under direc- 
tion of Rev. Father Grutska, and accommodating 4,000 worshippers. 
The Poles have won much recognition in the political world in that 
members of that nationality have been elected to the legislature and 
to Congress, to judgeships and to municipal and federal offices. A 
recent postmaster of Milwaukee was Peter F. Piasecki, of Polish 
descent. Among Polish newspapers is the well known Kuryer Polski. 

The third foreign element in numbers in Milwaukee is the 
Italian. They are most numerous in the third ward, where many of 
them located following the great fire in that ward in 1892. They 
have furnished a valuable labor element to the city and have made 
cultural contributions, particularly in music. Italian children, it is 
said, become Americanized more easily than those of other foreign 
groups. Italians are found in many other counties and cities. 

In the cities of Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha are large groups 
of Bohemian descent, come because of revolution, hardships and 
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political oppression. They also have their societies and newspapers. 
One of their number, Carl Jonas, Racine editor, was elected lieuten- 
ant governor of Wisconsin in 1890. 


Contributions of Finns and Belgians 


By building up and making successful a great cooperative enter- 
prise, the Finnish element in Wisconsin has become an important 
group among recent immigrant arrivals. The great Finnish settle- 
ments stretching from Iron River to Superior, and even on into Min- 
nesota, have sprung up since the later 1880s. They began as an over- 
flow from northern Michigan where the Finns were first employed as 
miners and where many are still so employed. Douglas County and 
the city of Superior have the largest number of Wisconsin Finns, 
and in Superior are centered their chief organized industries. Other 
counties with a considerable number of Finnish people are Ashland, 
Bayfield, Clark, Iron, Price, Brown and Florence. Many Finns are 
also employed in mills at Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha. Iron 
County has nearly 3,000 persons of Finnish blood. 

Strongly socialistic, the Finns have developed many enterprises 
and institutions along cooperative lines. Stores, savings banks, news- 
papers are among such enterprises successfully organized and built 
up. Most remarkable is the system of cooperative stores of which 
there are more than 125, with a large Central Co-Operative Whole- 
sale at Superior supplying many of them. The total sales by these 
business houses approximate $4,000,000 a year. The first cooperative 
store was established in 1910 and the central wholesale establishment 
was opened in 1917. The enterprises have been highly successful. 
The Finns are chiefly Lutheran in religion, have built many churches 
and schools and have had three foreign language newspapers and 
five weeklies. Most important of these newspapers is the Tyomies, 
published in the Finnish language at Superior. The Finns and their 
American descendants are industrious and thrifty and have preserved 
to an extent many of the customs and ceremonies of the old world. 
Among these observances is the ancient Scandinavian celebration of 
mid-summer, called in other Scandinavian lands Saint John’s day and 
in Finnish “Johannus Dag.” 

In Door, Kewaunee and Brown counties is massed a large Belgian 
settlement. This settlement began in 1853 with the arrival of ten 
families from Brabant, in Belgium, who came to America to seek 
better opportunities for life and the education of their children. The 
crossing of the Atlantic in a small sailing vessel from Antwerp to 
New York took forty-eight days in which the vessel narrowly escaped 
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destruction in several terrible storms. One of the immigrants died 
of the hardships of the voyage en route. On board ship they decided 
to locate in Wisconsin and came direct to Milwaukee. They had 
thought to settle in Sheboygan, but finding no one there who under- 
stood their language they went on to Door County where the people 
understood French, which was their language, and established them- 
selves there. Building rude log huts in the dense forests, they grad- 
‘ually bettered their condition and in time became the nucleus of a 
thriving Belgian colony. Old world customs have long survived in 
this nationality group. Their great annual festival is the “kirmiss,” 
a church and social celebration. A distinctive festival is the annual 
pilgrimage taken each August by the faithful church members to the 
shrine at Robinsonville where in 1871 a pious young Belgian girl 
claimed she was vouchsafed a vision of the Virgin Mary and where a 
chapel and school were later built to mark the holy spot. This pil- 
grimage is attended at times by as many as 10,000 people, and for the 
participants the occasion is the year’s chief event of inspiration and 
cheer. 

After 1900, with the timber in northern Wisconsin rapidly van- 
ishing, the cutover lands were sold off by the lumber companies to be 
developed for settlement purposes. Whole communities of various 
foreign nationalities sprang into being. North of Neillsville a lumber 
company settled a Slovene community near Willard; near Conners- 
ville, Dunn County, is a thriving Slovak group; north of Merrill, in 
the vicinity of Gleason, a Lettish colony was established; south of 
Turtle Lake a Russian community took form; twelve miles out of 
Phillips the Czechoslovakians settled; Croats have a small group set- 
tlement near Moquah, Bayfield County; and in the vicinity of Stet- 
sonville, south of Medford, Dutch Mennonites have pre-empted an 
entire township for themselves. The industrial cities of the Michigan 
lakeshore have sizable communities of many nationalities, whose 
members work in shops and factories. 

Thus, just as the State itself has been distinguished by the con- 
tributions of those of foreign stock, so the cities have absorbed, and 
gained mightily from, the endowments of skills and cultures of those 
whose blood is of old world forbears. As has been indicated in the 
foregoing, the foundations for city growth in Wisconsin have in many 
cases been intimately dependent upon location—farming tributaries, 
water-power, river and harbor accessibility. Yet one can not ignore, 
among these bases for urban development, the exceptional offerings 
of native talent, industry, and even of sacrifice that have come to 
them from the old world influx. And these cities of Wisconsin may 
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be expected to benefit similarly in future years from the same enter- 
prise and vitality to be inherited by the children of those who crossed 
the seas to find here the Utopia of their dreams—a land of freedom 
and opportunity, foreclosed to none. 
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CHAPTER LXX 
CONSERVATION GROWTH AND CHANGES 


Conservation of natural resources has long been a subject of 
discussion, of legislation and of experimentation in Wisconsin. With 
the development of the State the connotation of the word has also 
changed and the subject has become a more or less controversial one. 
‘At first it meant regulation of timber cutting; next it stood for refor- 
estation; then it was broadened to include water-powers, next wild 
life, then soils, and lastly it also means the preservation of scenic 
beauties and the creation of public parks—state and local. 

Increase A. Lapham was among the early advocates of conserva- 
tion, and the subject came up in the legislature long before Wisconsin’s 
great pine forests were threatened with extinction. President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt popularized the demand and emphasized the reclama- 
tion of arid lands, while Gifford Pinchot, national forester, pushed 
the saving of forests and reforestation with great vigor and ability. 
Earlier than these, Gov. R. M. La Follette, in his first term, urged the 
defeat of a brace of bills seeking to control many state water-powers 
and later sent a special message to the legislature on the subject of 
water-power control. This battle to retain public control of water- 
powers was afterwards taken up with unflagging tenacity and ear- 
nestness by State Senator Paul O. Husting, afterwards United States 
senator, who succeeded in bringing about much “recapture” legisla- 
tion. Conservation in Wisconsin was first concerned with forestry 
problems. It was not until La Follette became governor, however, 
that forest conservation was taken up by the State on an effective and 
comprehensive scale. 

A department of state forestry was created by the legislature in 
1903, when some 40,000 acres in Forest, Oneida, Vilas and Iron coun- 
ties were reserved from sale as a forest supply. In 1905 an entirely 
new act was passed creating the state board of forestry and including 
other lands in sixteen northern counties, making a total of 234,072 
acres. In 1906 Congress passed Senator La Follette’s bill granting 
to Wisconsin for forestry purposes 20,000 acres of vacant government 
land, making a total of 254,072 acres. One of the early aims of the 
board of forestry was to protect the headwaters of rivers and streams. 
Edward M. Griffith, a trained forestry expert, was made state forester. 
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Constitutional Amendments Give State Power 


In 1910 an amendment to the Constitution was adopted authoriz- 
ing the State to engage in forestry enterprises. This was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 1915 on various grounds of 
error. As this seemed to put an end to forestry for some time to 
come, Mr. Griffith resigned as state forester and returned to the East. 
The rapid acquisition by the State of lands in northern Wisconsin 
created much opposition in those localities owing to the withdrawal 
of large tracts from taxation, which led to the testing of the law 
in the courts. 

In 1924 another constitutional amendment was ratified by the 
people. This authorized the State, through the legislature, to spend 
up to a two-mill tax for internal improvements (meaning forestry). 
At the 1925 legislative session another constitutional amendment was 
adopted for the first time to permit a change in the rule of uniform 
taxation, with a possible view to favoring forest lands, and was later 
ratified by the people. A number of other measures relating to for- 
estry were passed at the 1925 session. One of these authorized the 
federal government to acquire lands in Wisconsin for a national forest 
not to exceed 100,000 acres. Another bill passed provided that coun- 
ties might acquire lands and prescribed the procedure for park, for- 
estry and other purposes. Further legislation that year set aside 
the Northern Forest Park in Vilas County, of some 76,000 acres, for 
timber growing, to be managed and administered by the conservation 
commission. Another act increased the appropriation for fire pre- 
vention, which in Wisconsin is considered the most essential step in 
forestry. It provided for more stringent provisions for destroying 
brush piles and slashings after logging operations. 

Thus in various ways the State is fostering and promoting refor- 
estation, though students of forestry base their hopes for the future 


-even more on a discerning appreciation on the part of the individual 


citizen. With intelligent cutting and replanting and with a concern 
for the protection and development of timber areas both great and 
small, it is believed the wood and timber supply of the State should 
be adequate for the needs of the people for a long time to come. 
Conservation at first rested entirely on the maintenance of mate- 
rial values. It concerned itself with a hope that the land would con- 
tinue to provide game, the waters fish, and that the forests would 
continue to meet the demands for wood products. Some notable 
changes have taken place in the general attitude toward conservation. 
Song birds, for instance, have won international protection mainly 
because of their aesthetic rather than their material value. The first 
Wisconsin effort toward the creation of a state forest was criticized 
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HARDWOOD STAND AFTER IMPROVEMENT CUTTING 
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on the ground that the intent was to make a playground for Chicago 
people rather than for the single purpose of producing wood. The 
first tourists that came to Wisconsin to enjoy fishing were frowned 
on because it was felt that outsiders should not compete with the 
people of the State. Now the State has an appropriation of $75,000 
a year for advertising to lure outsiders to Wisconsin. 


Natural Resources an Enormous Enterprise 


Conservation has grown into an enormous enterprise while it 
continues to become more and more apparent that many of the first 
devices designed to promote conservation are inadequate to reach 
the desired goals. The single great advance made in conservation 
in Wisconsin has been an elaborate system of protection of some 
18,000,000 acres of forest lands against fire. The old belief that these 
lands were suitable for agricultural use has been shattered and there 
is now a certainty that their future is for forest usages. Where in 
former years fires swept more than a million acres in a single year, 
the aim of holding losses to less than half of one per cent of the land 
under protection has been reached for more than a decade. 

There is a second great forestry goal on which as yet no great 
progress has been made. Wisconsin, as the leading dairy state, has 
more cows than it has people. Its farms have more than 5,000,000 
acres in woodlots—small wooded tracts that occupy land not suitable 
for tillage. Unfortunately the greater part of these woodlots are 
grazed, and in time grazing will convert these woodlots to barren, 
rocky wastelands. Overgrazing is doing to the woodlots what fire 
threatened to do with the so-called forest areas. 

As part of the general reforestation effort, the State has been 
following an extensive tree-planting effort, setting out as many as 
40,000,000 trees in a year. Seed trees replant a great acreage where 
there is sufficient protection for the land. Increasing demands and, 
in some instances, a decrease in native varieties have resulted in a 
program of importing exotic varieties of wildlife. These imports 
were prompted largely by the fact that the character of the land had 
changed so that native species could no longer thrive over much of 
the area. Forest destruction meant a shrinking habitat for brook 
trout—native forest fish. Western rainbow trout and German brown 
trout, less exacting as to their water demands, have replaced the 
native Wisconsin stream fish in many waters. For the same reason 
such birds as Hungarian partridges and pheasants are now the pre- 
dominant game bird in southern Wisconsin. Artificial stocking has 
reached a peak of more than a billion fish and 250,000 pheasants in 
a single year. 
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But while there have been wildlife increases that thrive because 
of a changed landscape, notably deer that benefited by the destruction 
of the high forest canopy and the production of an enormous low 
growth within their reach, conservation in the sense of holding those 
things that are closely tied to natural Wisconsin conditions has by 
no means reached an upward swing. 

Wildlings depending on a virgin forest condition are largely gone 
.or going. Some states to the south of Wisconsin now refer to the 
“Culvert Raccoon,” culverts now presenting practically all of the 
hollows that are available to these animals under a forestry program 
that as yet is designed for the single purpose of wood products. There 
is protection for the hole-nesters but there is no protection for the 
hole. The State now has protection for a group of the rarer forest 
wildflowers, inspired largely by southern Wisconsin people who noted 
their passing. But these wild flowers are tied so closely to natural 
forest conditions that they are doomed unless something can be done 
to shape a forest program to fit their needs. 

Reforestation is a major remedy for the waters in the wilder 
sections of the State. As yet no reforestation aid to southern waters 
is in sight. These waters have the additional handicap of carrying 
mounting loads of pollution. Carp were introduced in the knowledge 
that they would thrive in deteriorating waters. As yet better types 
of fish are still sufficiently abundant to foreclose a public appreciation 
of the foreign import. But federal fish authorities believe the time 
is coming when the wisdom of their introduction will be apparent. 


Wild Life Types Given Protection 


It is axiomatic that changes in the character of land change the 
character of things on the land. This fact as yet is not fully appre- 
ciated, but on its recognition depends the future of conservation 
hopes. A chief Wisconsin conservation concern today is the wildlings 
that are so dependent on forest conditions that they cannot live 
without in the open. 

Settlement and development have brought great and beneficial 
changes, but also some harmful trends. Changes began to be noted 
from the first days of statehood. Governor Dodge still could report 
the killing of several buffalo on the Wisconsin side of the St. Croix 
River in 1833, and that is the last time these animals were reported 
east of the Mississippi River. The last woodland caribou was seen at 
La Pointe in 1840. The last elk was seen on the Hay River in 1863. 
Benjamin Bones, Racine, shot a panther on the headwaters of the 
Black River the same year. It was long thought that the last Wisconsin 
wild turkey was shot in Grant County in 1872, but they were reported 
at a later date. 
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More than a century ago Wisconsin began seeking to conserve 
these disappearing and diminishing types of life. The conservation 
problem was noted as far back as 1831 when the State probably had 
no more than a hundred white people and when Daniel Whitney 
undertook the building of a sawmill on the Wisconsin River not far 
from Portage. In that year Wisconsin enacted a law requiring the 
building of fishways in all dams built for power purposes. Another 
law provided a $3 bounty on wolves as a means of maintaining game 
supplies for public use. That early enthusiasm for fishways is inter- 
esting, for their effectiveness today is not such as to arouse much 
enthusiasm. 

By 1867 the lumbering industry had made such progress that the 
legislature appointed a committee to study and report on “the disas- 
trous effects of destruction of forest trees now going on so rapidly 
in the state of Wisconsin.” The committee consisted of Increase A. 
Lapham, J. Gillette Knapp and Hans Crocker. The committee came 
to the conclusion that “a state that can regulate the seasons when its 
citizens may catch fish and hunt game can also regulate the cutting 
of timber,” and added that indiscriminate cutting of timber obviously 
could entail a public calamity. 

To prevent the supply of certain fish types from shrinking too 
rapidly, the legislature in 1872 appropriated $500 for the introduction 
and propagation of fish. Two years later a fish commission was cre- 
ated and in 1876 the Madison fish hatchery was established, the first 
of dozens to come into existence later. 

Early Wisconsin conservation had a high-class and farseeing 
leadership, but unfortunately the leaders lacked the necessary public 
support to put their plans into effect. Where they did win victories 
they proved to be too temporary to produce results. For a time 
Wisconsin could look to its future, but afterwards it again became 
engrossed in the current problems of profits and livelihoods, and 
conservation efforts were quite forgotten. 


Forest Fire Menace Is Curbed 


In 1878, 50,000 acres of public land were set aside in Vilas, Oneida 
and Iron counties as a state park timber reserve. It was the year 
before the first introduction of carp. Filbert Roth of the United 
States Department of Agriculture was delegated to study the Wis- 
consin forestry situation, and in 1898 he reported that Wisconsin 
originally had 5,000,000 acres of solid pine but that by 1880 only 
3,000,000 acres were left. 

In 1887 John H. White and W. Y. Wentworth became the State’s 
first real game wardens, In 1890 D. W. Fernandez became the State’s 

. first chief warden. In 1897 the State had again lost interest in 
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forest conservation, and the 50,000-acre tract that had been set 
aside in the North was sold to lumbermen. 

One of the great tragedies of depletion came in 1900 when the 
last passenger pigeon was shot in Wisconsin. It was taken near 
Babcock. Fourteen years later the last of these species in existence 
anywhere on earth died in the Zoological Gardens of Cincinnati. 
Flights of these birds had once blacked out the Wisconsin sun hour 
after hour and the birds were slaughtered by the millions when they 
came to earth to roost. 

By 1908 there was a feeling that something should be done about 
forestry. A forestry commission was appointed but in 1905 it was 
succeeded by a state board of forestry. E. M. Griffith, the States’s 
first superintendent of forests, had taken office in 1904 and held his 
job in the reorganization. He launched an active campaign against 
forest fires and gathered reports on the annual destruction by fire. 
They showed 56,777 acres were burned over in 1904 and 76,125 the 
following year. 

A state park commission was established with its first duty to 
inspect the Dells of the Wisconsin River and Devils Lake as possible 
park sites. In 1907 $50,000 was appropriated for park land purchase 
and John M. Nolen, a landscape architect of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, was employed to investigate proposed park sites. By 1910 the 
purchase of the Peninsula State Park in Door County was practically 
completed and Devils Lake State Park in Sauk County was under 
consideration. (For detailed data on all state parks see Chapter 
LXXI.) 

The year 1908 brought a dry summer to Wisconsin, and 1,435 fires 
burned over 1,209,432 acres during a four-month period. Up to this 
time people were trying to conserve fish and game and forests as 
unconnected ventures, but the idea had been growing that there was 
a connection between the things that people wanted, and thus the 
word “conservation” was brought into use to cover the general field 
of saving natural resources. President Theodore Roosevelt is cred- 
ited with popularizing the word in 1907 and 1908. He called a con- 
ference of state governors at the White House to discuss the conser- 
vation problem. Gov. James O. Davidson of Wisconsin attended and 
took with him as advisors Mr. Griffith, J. H. Stout of Menomonie, and 
George A. Whiting of Neenah. 


Van Hise Is First Commission Chairman 


On his return to Wisconsin Governor Davidson appointed the 
State’s first conservation commission on July 24, 1908. This body 
was made up of President C. R. Van Hise of the University, an ardent 
conservationist; H. P. Bird, Prof. E. A. Birge, State Forester Griffith, 
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William Irvine, J. H. Stout, and G. A. Whiting. The commission’s 
first report dealt entirely with problems of basic resources, water- 
power, forests and soils. The sum of $10,000 was set aside for a soil 
survey of the State. 

The following year George Rickeman of Racine was appointed 
state fish and game warden. It was a wet year, and Mr. Griffith 
could report that there was little damage to forests by fire. It was 
dry in 1910 and the forest fire situation warranted a more detailed 
review. The fire loss was recorded as 892,000 acres. Mr. Griffith 
reported that forest cutting had gone on so extensively that there 
were no hemlock and hardwood stands over great sections to serve 
as firebreaks. That was a natural result of the fact that from 1900 
to 1904 Wisconsin had supplied the nation with more lumber than 
any other state in the Union. From that date the State’s leadership 
in this direction has continued to decline. 

In 1911 Governor Davidson appointed a new commission to con- 
serve the natural resources of Wisconsin. President Van Hise of 
the University was chairman of this commission, and other members 
were State Forester Griffith, Prof. E. A. Birge, Thomas H. Gill, V. P. 
Richardson, H. H. Hard and W. N. Smith. In that year nearly 200,000 
white, Norway and western yellow pine trees were purchased and 
planted in the Trout Lake area. The Trout Lake state nursery was 
established and in 1912 had a million and a half small trees growing 
in its beds. 

Abel Dunning, prominent Madison pioneer, was for many years 
president of the state commission on fisheries, and James Nevin, also 
of Madison, was the executive secretary. B. O. Webster spent many 
years in important official posts in the state conservation movement, 
serving as superintendent of fisheries. 

There was repeated organization and reorganization. The three- 
man salaried conservation commission came into existence in 1915, 
made up of James Nevin, W. E. Barber and F. B. Moody. Game 
wardens now came to be known as conservation wardens, emblematic 
of the wider outlook they were supposed to have. Later came the 
more recent history when Elmer S. Hall, Green Bay, became conser- 
vation commissioner, and still later the organization of a six-man 
non-paid conservation commission to conduct the conservation depart- 
ment through a director. This plan of organization is now in charge 
of conservation affairs, with E. J. Vanderwall holding the post of 
director of conservation (1944). 

The name of Gustav Pabst looms high in the annals of those 
promoting the sport of hunting in Wisconsin. Working from his 
Oconomowoc farm, Colonel Pabst imported 500 Hungarian partridges 
in 1913. The following year he released 600 quail and in 1915 he 
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liberated 500 pair of Hungarian partridges and 600 more quail. In 
1916 he began propagating pheasants and for many years released 
300 pair annually. The State later carried on bird-stocking on a 
large scale, but undoubtedly the abundance of Hungarian partridges 
in southeastern Wisconsin can be attributed to Colonel Pabst’s efforts. 

A state wild life farm established near Poynette, Columbia 
County, has been a source of supply for some years of many types of 
wild animals and birds. 


Large Deer Population Presents Problems 


Currently some questions are being raised as to the validity of 
some commonly accepted wildlife procedures. There is a pronounced 
feeling toward saving predatory birds, such as hawks and owls, as 
valuable types, and most of them have legal protection. The State 
still pays a bounty on wolves. The native large timber wolf has 
practically been exterminated although the smaller coyote is more 
common. Some contend that it would have been a matter of wisdom 
if the wolf population were permitted to hold the deer population in 
check. In 1942 the deer kill in Wisconsin was 45,397, indicating a 
large deer population. Snowshoe hares as well as deer have become 
a major check to reforestation efforts. 

The introduction of the pheasant has raised some difficulties. The 
birds are now so numerous in some states, such as the Dakotas, that 
they are held to be an agricultural menace, and there are increasing 
complaints as to their depredations in Wisconsin. 

The policy of fish-stocking that has involved placing as many as 
one and one-half billion fish in the waters of Wisconsin in a single 
year has been questioned widely. Some fish technicians have demon- 
strated that a greater poundage of fish is provided fishermen by 
reducing instead of increasing the number of fish in some waters. 
There is a general tendency to stock mature fish instead of great 
numbers of small ones that are subject to all natural and artificial 
hazards of their environments. 

There is a growing resentment by farmers over the intrusion of 
hunters, so that, to meet the no-trespass laws and afford protection 
to the shrinking open hunting areas, the State has started a program 
of creating public hunting grounds. 

The unprecedented cutting of the second growth of trees on the 
forest areas during the World War II period has again brought a 
movement to set up a legal curb on forest destruction. 


Prisoners Advance Conservation Program 


In the development of its prisoner rehabilitation program, Wis- 
consin in 1931 brought prisoners into active participation in its for- 
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estry protection, nursery and re-planting activities. Under a law 
enacted in 1913 employment of prisoners outside the prison walls was 
authorized. This statute primarily was designed to aid the building 
of a highway from Waupun to Chester and to develop prisoner em- 
ployment on farms in the neighborhood of the prison without requir- 
ing that each night men so employed be returned within the prison 
enclosure. The language of this statute was broad enough to cover 
any outside-the-wall activity authorized by the state board of control. 

Years of experience of prisoner farm work under this law had 
established the feasibility and safety of such out-of-prison use of men. 
So in considering extension of out-of-prison employment of prisoners 
to relieve the pressure of rising prison population and, if possible, 
to insure productive work for all prisoners, after a careful survey of 
the field made in cooperation with the conservation commission and 
the Wisconsin land inventory, the board of control determined to 
establish prisoner-operated forestry camps. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the late Warden Oscar Lee, a nationally recognized authority 
on care and use of prisoners, each such camp was limited to employ- 
ment of 54 men prisoners, to be officered by one principal and two 
assistant guards responsible for the discipline of the camp. 

Careful consideration was given to the type of men who should 
be selected for this outside work. In making such selections not only 
was the behavior within the prison considered, but thorough inves- 
tigation of the social and industrial background of each prisoner was 
made. Careful study of the differences of the conditions in outside 
camps and those within the prison was made as affecting feeding, 
clothing and the general care of the men. 

Each camp had a large frame double-decked dormitory such as 
would be found in a well-equipped logging camp. There was also a 
large dining room which could be used for moving picture exhibitions. 
In addition under the same roof but entirely separate was a large 
recreation and general visiting room. The employers were provided 
with separate sleeping and office quarters. This was the general lay- 
out of the prison camps established in northern Wisconsin from 150 to 
250 miles from Waupun. These are in the strictest sense honor 
camps. Guards are without guns or weapons of any character. Fire- 
arms are not permitted in the camp area. 

The first camp was established at McNaughton, in Oneida County, 
the second near Gordon, in Douglas County, the third near Athel- 
stane, in Oconto County. 

The fundamentals of this program were: (1) Opportunity to per- 
mit selected worthy men to prepare to return to society outside of the 
severely restrictive conditions indigent to a walled-in prison; (2) 
belief that such expression of confidence in the good faith of prison- 
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ers would aid in building the self-confidence of the men; (3) the 
possibility, by giving additional good time allowance, to reduce the 
term of sentence and advance the discharge date of the prisoners, 
together with many other considerations which made prisoners eager 
for this service. Experience shows few attempts at escape. 
Experience has been that the men assigned to the work upon 
their own initiative began not only to expand the quarters originally 


‘provided but to beautify and make attractive the grounds about these 


camps. As these beautifying efforts progressed, real rivalry for 
excellence developed between these camps. 

The board of control was not content merely with putting these 
men out to engage in clearing land, cleaning slash and underbrush, 
planting to replace denuded areas but also to instruct in nursery work. 
A book of instruction in Wisconsin forestry was prepared by John S. 
Bordner and his associates of the state land inventory, and efforts 
were made to interest the men and inculcate in them a real concern 
for Wisconsin woods. 

The conservation commission assigned a skilled forester to direct 
the forestry work in each camp. These men were without authority 
to discipline the men’s actions. “This cooperation was a harmonious 
arrangement, and through it a large and successfully operated forest 
nursery was developed at the Gordon camp. During the depression 
years under WPA another such nursery unit was established along- 
side the prisoner-operated nursery. When the WPA was discon- 
tinued, the prison camp absorbed its activities. 

As the development of nurseries and the furnishing of trees are 
a first essential of forest restoration, the use of prison labor in 
this work has provided health-building and interesting mind-develop- 
ing labor and has enabled the State to produce trees necessary to 
restore its forests at a minimum money expenditure. It saves money; 
it saves men, who are made happy through contributing to the well- 
being of the State. 


Horicon Marsh a Test of Policy 


Probably more court decisions involving conservation problems 
have arisen out of the Horicon marsh area, south of Fond du Lac, 
than from any other locality in Wisconsin. Questions involving the 
rights of mill-owners to build dams for power, farmers to have 
compensation for lands flooded, sportsmen to enjoy exclusive hunting 
privileges, and drainage companies to dig ditches have time and again 
been before the Supreme Court for determination in a century of 
sporadic litigation. 

Since the erection of the first dam across the Rock River at the 
south tip of the marsh in 1847 to supply power for a sawmill and a 
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gristmill, the community has witnessed many historic legal battles. 
The dam was removed in 1869 after it was condemned by the Supreme 
Court for failure of the Horicon Iron and Manufacturing Company 
to pay damages to farmers for flooding their lands. About this time 
a project was under consideration for a federal canal between Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, and Rock Island, Illinois, along the Rock River 
route. But the rapid development of the railroads made the ultimate 
inaugurating of such a scheme futile. 

The next period, from 1870 to 1909, has been called “the shooting 
club era.” Private organizations dominated the scene, which in- 
cluded the present Horicon marsh area of 50 square miles—fifteen 
miles long and from two to six miles wide. Such famous groups as 
the Caw-Caw Club, the Diana Shooting Club, and the Horicon Marsh 
Shooting Club systematically hunted and trapped the area. It was 
not unusual for these clubs to trap 50,000 muskrats in a season. It 
was a duck-hunting paradise for the wealthy. 

But with the opening of the twentieth century farmers saw pos- 
sibilities in using these acreages for agricultural purposes. The 
Horicon drainage district was organized in 1904. Then the real 
test of policies—lands for agriculture or marshes for wild life—arose 
to ferment long years of litigation. Beginning in 1921 the Izaak 
Walton League took up the fight for restoration of the marsh. Six 
years later a state law was enacted placing the Horicon marsh area 
under the jurisdiction of the state conservation commission. A dam 
was therefore authorized. It was completed in 1930, but there fol- 
lowed four more years of litigation. In 1940 the restoration of 
Horicon marsh was placed under the Pittman-Robertson Act—a joint 
program between state and federal governments for aid to wildlife. 
Present plans will require years for flooding, restoration and develop- 
ment, utilizing thousands of men and large sums for buildings and 
construction, all to be held in abeyance for post-war expansion. This . 
is but one of several blueprinted, large-scale state conservation pro- 
jects that must await the manpower and genius of the returning 
soldier before being put into full operation. 
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CHAPTER LXXI 
WISCONSIN, A SCENIC VACATION LAND 


The issuance in 1905 of the first Wisconsin automobile license 
ushered in an historic era. It foreshadowed a good roads movement 
that resulted in the enactment of a law in 1911 for the giving of 
state aid in the building of trunk highways that now stretch to 
every nook and corner of the commonwealth. These in turn opened 
the routes for travel so that millions could see the State’s natural 
wonders. More than 5,000,000 sightseers from outside Wisconsin 
now come as visitors in a single year; more than 750,000 automobiles 
are now licensed by the State. Meanwhile, 21 state parks and eight 
separate forested areas aggregating 197,079 acres have been reserved 
for recreational purposes. The annual income to citizens from the 
tourists is estimated at $50,000,000. The advertised slogan, ‘Follow 
the birds to Wisconsin,” has built up a business third in importance 
to agriculture and manufacturing. 

Two factors make Wisconsin an attractive summer vacation land: 
pre-geological landmarks as old as earth’s dawn, and more than 
7,000 lakes scooped out by the immigrant glaciers. The story of 
the landscape sculpturing by the ice sheets is told in an earlier 
chapter. 

One section was never invaded by the glaciers. Today it remains 
as it did before glacial times—a mosaic of earth’s early appearance. 
That fact makes the southwestern quarter of the State both odd and 
unique in comparison with the ice-visited areas. Scientists and 
geologists find in the weather-beaten hills and valleys of the “drift- 
less area” a lesson written before man was there. Weird rock forma- 
tions, like sign posts for the gods, feature the landscape. Turrets, 
towers and castellated forms of rock stand out like bold sentinels. 
Monument Rock in Vernon County, Petenwell Rock near Necedah, 
Roche a Cris in Adams County, Natural Bridge in Sauk County, 
Blue Mounds west of Madison, Castle Rock south of Boscobel—these 
are among scores of scenic attractions to be found in every section 
of the State. Every rain, every flood, every dust-bearing breeze has 
been doing its part to carry away the soft earth and leave these 
grotesque rocks on the landscape. They are remnants of ridges 
that were great and mighty in the past. 

The Kickapoo River, rimmed by banks that look as old as time 
itself, traverses a secluded valley. In these glacier-missed uplands 
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there are no lakes, no lowlands too young to have a river for drainage. 
There are steep hills and high points and deep valleys made known 
to the world through the writings of Hamlin Garland. And in the 
recesses of the hills at least ten caves have been discovered. These 
are only partly explored, but nevertheless have become popular attrac- 
tions. The two largest, Eagle Cave, in Richland County, and 
Cave of the Mounds, at Blue Mounds, present stalactites of limestone 
and agate in fantastic design. Both were discovered under unusual 
circumstances. A wild bear at bay, frantically searching for a 
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OLD MISSION CHURCH, MADELINE ISLAND 


way to escape the hunter stalking him, first led the white man to 
the underground wonderlanes five miles north of Muscoda. This 
was man’s introduction to Eagle Cave. In August, 1939, the blasting 
of stone on the Brigham farm, west of Mount Horeb, disclosed a 
large cave, a handiwork of nature that had been in the fashioning 
for more than a million years; high domed ceilings, floors of pure 
onyx, and a small petrified waterfall. This is Cave of the Mounds. 
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Parks and Lakes Lure Vacationers 


Contrasted with the “driftless area” of southwestern Wisconsin 
are all the northern and eastern sections furrowed by rivers and 
dimpled with lakes. The attractiveness of the lakes of southern 
Wisconsin was early appreciated by Illinois residents, who acquired 
many of the most beautiful shoreline sites for their summer homes. 
And President Grover Cleveland came with his fishing pole in 1887 
’ to fish in Lake Mendota as the guest of Col. William F. Vilas, Madi- 
son, his postmaster-general. But the commercial importance of 
Wisconsin’s lakes and scenery was not fully recognized until 1910, 
when the legislature established Peninsula Park in Door County. 
Since then every biennial session of the legislature has witnessed 
a contest between communities for dedication of a scenic site in 
some neglected tourist section. 

The following table lists the essential facts about the state parks 
and forest reservations: 


Location Size Year 
Scenic Parks: . (County) (Acres) Established 
Brunet Island Chippewa 179 1936 
Copper Falls Ashland 1,200 1929 
Devil’s Lake Sauk 1,313 1911 
Interstate Polk 581 1900 
Merrick Buffalo 123 1932 
Pattison Door 1,140 1920 
Peninsula _ Door 3,428 1910 
Perrot Trempealeau 937 1918 
Potawatomi Door 1,046 1928 
Rib Mountain Marathon 334 1927 
Terry Andrae Sheboygan 167 1928 
Wyalusing Grant 1,671 1917 
Historical— 
Memorial Parks: 
Cushing Waukesha 9 1915 
First Capitol Lafayette 2 1924 
Nelson Dewey Grant 720 1935 
Tower Hill Iowa 108 1922 
Roadside Parks: 
Castle Mound Jackson 222 1941 
Mill Bluff Monroe 56 1941 
New Glarus Woods Green 43 1934 
Ojibwa Sawyer 125 1932 


Rocky Arbor Juneau 228 1932 
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Location Size Year 
State Forests: (County ) (Acres) Established 

American Legion Oneida 29,075 1929 
Brule River Douglas 7,719 1906 
Council Grounds Lincoln 278 1938 
Flambeau River Sawyer 20,862 1930 
Kettle Moraine Fond du Lac 

Sheboygan 

and Waukesha 4,393 1936 

Northern Highland Iron and 

Vilas 119,572 1925 
Point Beach Manitowoc 748 1938 
Silver Cliff Marinette 800 1936 


Other states have one or more outstanding scenic attractions. 
It may be said that Wisconsin has a combination of all. Within its 
56,000 square miles will be found the low, worn-down, mountainous 
areas like the Baraboo Range, and, near Wausau, Rib Hill, the 
highest point in the State; a waterfall in Pattison Park, Douglas 
County, higher than Niagara but lacking its volume of stream flow; 
Lake Winnebago, the largest inland body of water within a single 
state, and, at Waupaca, the Chain o’ Lakes, with water of changing 
green under the sun as beautiful as the more famous lakelets in 
Yellowstone Park. 

Wisconsin’s scenic wonders are translated in allegorical form 
to canvas by the brush of Edwin Blashfield in the granite and marble 
Capitol building at Madison. A becoming maiden represents the 
State, surrounded by three others attractively dressed, representing 
the Mississippi River on the West, Lake Superior on the North, 
and Lake Michigan on the East—the jeweled bracelet of the com- 
monwealth. ‘4 

The Wisconsin River, which once ran in a line from Lake View 
Desert, on the Michigan boundary, through the State by way of 
the Madison “Four Lakes” country, had been turned in its course, 
according to some geologists, to join the Kickapoo Valley and find 
outlet in the Mississippi River at Prairie du Chien. The cargoes 
of earth carried by ice were deposited in piles and ridges to make 
the delightful ‘Kettle Country” in the eastern part of the State. 
Watersheds in northern Wisconsin were changed to elevations that 
gave great force to streams, developing fantastic waterfalls—the 
heart of the present rapidly expanding power industry. 


Father of Waters Bathes Western Border 


The Mississippi shares its loftiest scenery with Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. From Lake Pepin it flows southward through a valley 
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SKIING AT RIB MOUNTAIN STATE PARK 


Courtesy Legislative Reference Library 


SNOWSHOEING ALONG A STREAM 
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not unlike the historic Rhine. For every mile there is magnificence 
of views, and every Wisconsin landing place teems with historic 
and legendary interest. Railroad folders give to the valley the title, 
“Where nature smiles three hundred miles.” Along the way there 
are a thousand bluffs with towers on the cliffs much like the roofs 
of German castles. Every bend of the stream presents new and 
fascinating wonders. 

On the way down, Maiden Rock looms with a dignity always to 
be remembered for the legend of the beautiful Indian maiden who, 
rather than be separated from her lover, sought death by a leap 
from its cliffs. Near Bay City are the Palisades, resembling those 
better known ones of the Hudson. At Pepin the river turns into a 
lake with an extreme width of 14,100 feet. Alma, a snug city at 
the foot of a line of bluffs, is under the shadow of a rock resembling 
in form and face a gigantic man. Traditions have it that the Indians 
saw in its features the Great Spirit of the universe and worshipped 
there. 

Fountain City, because of its vine-clad banks, is often called 
“the Rhine City of the Mississippi”; Trempealeau was named by 
the French, “Soaking Mountain,” which served for 250 years aS a 
landmark to Mississippi voyagers. 

Below La Crosse, the village of Genoa with its Italian architecture 
and sheltered little bay smiles like a page from an old world history. 
Prairie du Chien, redolent with the history of the fur trade, is near 
the confluence of the Wisconsin River where in 1673 Marquette and 
Jolliet first saw “the Father of Waters.” From the banks of Nelson 
Dewey State Park overlooking the juncture of the rivers is a vista, 
the grandeur of which is seldom to be seen anywhere in the world. 
Immediately below is the “Thousand Island” section, picturesque with 
the little boats of the pearl hunters and clam fishers. From Cassville 
to the Wisconsin state line near Dubuque, Iowa, are twenty miles of 
bluffs of varying height. The immensity of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi is of a degree nowhere to be duplicated in its entirety. 
Altogether it forms a sublime picture. 

On the north, the shores of the State are washed by Lake 
Superior, which furnishes Wisconsin with harbors at Ashland, Bay- 
field and Superior for the grain, ore and wheat shipments which 
go down the St. Lawrence route. Jutting into the lake is the 
Bayfield Peninsula, forming by its eastern curve Chequamegon Bay. 
From the ascending highway for a hundred miles along the peninsula 
there are flashing views through the towering pines of the green- 
wooded Apostle Islands which stud the blue waters. 

Shoreline cities and villages and Madeline Island, the largest 
of the Apostle group, are summer Meccas for thousands of hayfever 
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victims who come there to forget their miseries. When Jonathan 
Carver gave these islands their name he thought there were but 
“twelve.” Undoubtedly the name itself was suggested by the histori- 
eal fact that in 1665 the Jesuits established a mission on the shore 
of Chequamegon Bay. This was Father Allouez’s “Mission of the 
Holy Ghost,” where Father Jamés Marquette, his successor, first 
learned of the Mississippi, by the discovery of which his name was 
immortalized. And thus the name “The Twelve,” although in all 
there are twenty-two. 

But the visitor interested in shore features must travel by boat. 
On cloudless days the great calm lake looks like molten silver. Then 
the caverns, bars and beaches appear as a fairyland of childhood 
dreams. The cliffs of red sandstone range in height from a few 
feet to sixty. Waves have carved innumerable grottos, arches and 
pillars in the sandstone, producing gargoyles and architectural trac- 
ery of remarkable effects. 

Lake Michigan washes eastern Wisconsin. It was through the 
V-shaped opening on the shore line, known as Green Bay, into which 
the Fox River empties, that Wisconsin was discovered in 1634 by 
Jean Nicolet. Through this passageway trailed the canoes of all 
the early explorers, voyagers, priests, and fur traders. The prin- 
cipal cities of today along the Lake Michigan shore in Wisconsin 
were Indian villages when the first visitors came by way of the lake. 
Even they knew the spots with potential commercial and scenic 
advantages. 

The western shoreline of Green Bay touching the cities of Oconto 
and Marinette is the route of travel for thousands of tourists headed 
for northeastern Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. From distant 5 
places—Boston to California—they head for the north woods, and 
many make these trips serve as pilgrimages to the first Christian 
Science church in the world, at Oconto. Its organization dates back 
to June, 1886, and first services were held there four months later. 
The Oconto edifice was recognized by Mary Baker Eddy in 1889 as 
the first of this faith anywhere. 

But the outstanding attraction along the shore is the Door County 
Peninsula—the “cherry land” of the State. This thumb, 80 miles 
long and tapering from 18 miles wide at the hand to three miles 
wide at the tip, separates Lake Michigan from Green Bay. Off the 
far end of the tip is Washington Island, divided by a channel of 
waters. 

Originally this island was settled by Potawatomi Indians, and a 
terrific battle, in which 100 of the natives were drowned in their 
war canoes, gave the adjacent channel the name of “‘Death’s Door.” 
Settled by Icelanders, whose descendants are still farming and fish- 
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ing, the island is individualistic as a community. A ferry carries 
the tourist traffic. Communication with the outside world is made 
possible by a telephone cable. The community has its own physi- 
cian, and many of the island enterprises are handled in a community 
way. There is no jail. Everybody works at something. There is 
no great wealth nor real poverty. It has been described as the 
nearest thing to a Utopia in the entire Western hemisphere. Sitting 
out in the lake, six miles from the mainland, it stubbornly resists 
the white breakers. Its visitors come back, for with the beauty of 
the spot there is a wealth of sea-lore and the inhabitants have quaint 
customs which lend a definite charm to the surroundings. 


Door Peninsula a Land of Enchantment 


Equally attractive is the landscape of the Door County peninsula 
with its 225 miles of shore line. Great rocky headlands rise a 
hundred feet out of the waters, cut at intervals into sandy bays. 
Near the tip is a state park of 3,400 acres of beautiful, rolling land. 
Eagle Bluff is an attractive point from which to see the surrounding 
scenery. From the heights one may look through the fringe of trees 
over the water of Green Bay to the group of Strawberry Islands, 
anchored like argosies of green in the blue waters around them. 
The coastline scenery, curving to a little inlet and out again, affords 
water panoramas for which the park and peninsula are famous. 
The little villages of Ephraim and Fish Creek, nestling under the 
shadows of the hills, are pictures as quaint as Acadian hamlets in 
Nova Scotia. 

Four thousand acres of hillside slopes in Door County are planted 
with cherry trees. In the month of May more than a million trees 
burst into bloom, presenting a landscape in a blur of dazzling white, 
heavy with perfume. Fifteen hundred carloads of fruit are shipped 
in a single year. Even without the acres of cherries, Door County 
would be an attraction because of its rocky shores, its giant ever- 
greens, white birches and quaint farmsteads tucked away among the 
bluffs. 

An entirely different kind of scenery is presented on the shore- 
line 75 miles south. Terry Andrae Park on the Lake Michigan 
shore, in Sheboygan County, preserves a bit of the sand dune country 
for which northern Indiana is famous. Great heaps of sand are 
piled high in mounds left by the lake breezes, shifting their locations 
with a change of the wind. The songs of the winds through the 
tall pines of northern Wisconsin are not more musical than the 
singing sands when the wind is shifting the dunes. 
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Wisconsin scenery well within the borders has such a variety 
that sixteen areas comprising a total of 200,000 acres have been set 
aside as state parks. Within them are types of scenery to be found 
throughout the Middle West, and there is little duplication. Some of 
the offerings are notable. 

Devil’s Lake, in the south-central area, is a glacial lakelet set in 
mountainlike scenery. On the towering cliffs are abundant evidences 
that in the ages of long ago these cliffs were at the bottom of the 
sea. Because of this fact, students from many leading universities 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley come there to take lessons from 
Nature in the science of geology. 

The whole of northeastern Wisconsin, abounding in pines and 
woods of all varieties, and lying close to the famous Land o’ Lakes 
country of which Minocqua is the hub, is one luxuriant land af blue 
waters and green lakes in the summer season. Within its imme- 
diate area are 138 lakes and about 120 streams. Great acreages are 
being devoted to reforestation. Northern Wisconsin is a land of 
sweet-scented pines and hemlocks divided by shaded roads. 

Interstate Park at St. Croix Falls, in northwestern Wisconsin, 
has long been popular for its river dalles, bluff scenery, and a 
picturesque river gorge 200 feet deep. ‘The scenery is bold and 
rugged. Of the interesting rock formation, “the Old Man of the 
Dalles,” a remarkable profile face on the Wisconsin side, is the most 
striking. Brule State Park, close to the city of Superior, with its 
incomparable trout stream, the Brule, was made famous in 1928 as 
the summer rendezvous of President and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 
Copper Falls, near Mellen, is a combination of two streams uniting 
after passing over twin waterfalls. 


Rivers Feed Sea from West and North 


Within Wisconsin is the divide which determines that some of 
the waters shall reach the Atlantic by the St. Lawrence route while 
others shall find their way to the sea down the Mississippi River and 
the Gulf of Mexico. The largest drainage follows the Mississippi. 
The Mississippi’s chief Wisconsin tributaries are the St. Croix, 
Chippewa, Black and Wisconsin, which unite with it within the 
State’s borders. The Rock and several smaller southern Wisconsin 
streams join the Mississippi after flowing a part of the way through 
Illinois. In the Lake Michigan system empty the Menominee, Pesh- 
tigo, Oconto, Wolf, Fox, Sheboygan, and Milwaukee rivers. The 
principal streams flowing into Lake Superior are the St. Louis, 
Nemadgi, Bois-Brule, Bad and Montreal rivers. 

Three of these rivers have played an important role in the State’s 
history and development. The Fox-Wisconsin water route was the 
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THE GORGE OF THE ST. CROIX RIVER, INTERSTATE PARK 
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only avenue of transportation into the West before there were roads. 
It was one of the pathways to the Western empire. Pages of history 
tell the stories of explorers, trappers, officials who went that way. 
The Wisconsin has a 400-mile course through the State, draining 
most of the 1,400 lakes in the “tourists’ paradise” of northern Wis- 
consin. Aside from the electric power it develops in its course, it 
is best known for the famous dells. Their popularity resulted in 
the nearby city of Kilbourn changing its name to “Wisconsin Dells,” 
for -its better identification with the wondrous river marvel. The 
river passes through a twelve-mile rocky gorge, its walls lined with 
freakish spectacles of Nature’s art—Chimney Rock, Swallows’ Nest, 
Witches’ Gulch, Coldwater Canyon, Stand Rock, Navy Yard, and a 
score of other curious sights. Below the Dells from Sauk City to 
Prairie du Chien will be found some of the most beautful bluffs in 
the State. 

Of Wisconsin’s rivers in the St. Lawrence drainage, the Wolf 
attracts wide attention. Within the Menominee Indian Reservation, 
north of Shawano, the river traverses a thirty-mile course in spec- 
tacular fashion through an area of virgin timber. There are rapids, 
slides, eddies and dells, all with a majestic charm irresistible to the 
true nature-lover. Not far from the stream is a brown, weather- 
beaten rock showing signs of disintegration. This legend has been 
posted by the Indians: 


PRESERVE 
OUR 
TRADITIONS 


SPIRIT ROCK 


TO THIS ROCK THE MENOMINEE TRIBE 

BROUGHT THEIR GIFTS TO THE GREAT 

SPIRIT. THE INDIANS BELIEVED THAT 

THE CRUMBLING OF THE ROCK FORE- 

TELLS THE PASSING OF THE RACE AND 

THAT UPON COMPLETE DISINTEGRATION 
THE RACE WILL BB EXTINCT. 


Around the lakes and along the river banks throughout Wis- 
consin a vanished race of Indians enjoyed these natural beauties, 
to see which some four million tourists come annually to Wisconsin. 
The State of Wisconsin has more than 20,000 Indian mounds. Some 
were used for ceremonials, others for burial purposes. They vary 
in size from the Man Mound, near Baraboo, 214 feet in length, to 
Effigy Mounds, including those representing the deer, buffalo, birds, 
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turtles, and other wild life, found around nearly all of the southern 
Wisconsin lakes. Unusual specimens are on the grounds of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison and on the shores of the nearby 
“Four Lakes.” 

“Show me the Indian mounds,” said the late Ambassador James 
Bryce of England, when on a visit to Wisconsin. Because of a like 
interest by residents and visitors generally, many of the more notable 
mound groups in the State have been marked. 

In Wisconsin plain and plateau meet. The glaciers fashioned 
the plain into a fertile area worth now several hundred million 
dollars more than if the ice sheet had never made its real estate 
improvements. To the west of the plains in the upland regions is 
a touch of western scenery and the first evidences of plant life found 
in abundance in the far West. Thus Wisconsin stands as a division 
line between the East and the West. 

In the foregoing are illustrated the primary differences and 
diversities which distinguish Wisconsin as the “playground of the 
Middle West.” 


NOTE 


Two Wisconsin inventions have spread the knowledge of the 
State’s beauty spots to the nation and facilitated ready access to 
them over the State’s well-developed highways. Peter Houston, a 
Scotch lad, who came to this country in the early ’40s with his 
parents and located in the Welsh settlement of Cambria, invented 
the folding film roll of the Kodak, later purchased by George EKast- 
man, out of which the latter became a multimillionaire. This device 
has probably spread more knowledge of the world’s scenic places 
than has the printed page. Clarence Shaler, a crippled young man 
of Waupun, Wisconsin, who purchased an automobile (the second 
in the State), in order to get about conveniently, invented a system 
of vulcanizing punctured tires. The device became known as the 
“Shaler patch,” out of which he amassed a fortune. This made 
possible the quick repair of damaged tires on country roads. Shaler’s 
invention ultimately became of international importance, having 
been used by civilians everywhere and by the armies of the world 
in maintaining their motor vehicle transportation. While these two 
inventions—the camera and the vulcanizer—made possible the easy 
access to Wisconsin lands of beauty, both also opened the world of 
knowledge and travel to millions. 
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CHAPTER LXXII 
PROGRESS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


From the status of a respectable college to that of a university 
was the development of the University of Wisconsin in the closing 
years of the last century and the beginning of the present one. Soon 
after Dr. Charles Kendall Adams became president (1892), the 
number of students in attendance reached the 1,000-mark and Presi- 
dent Adams believed this was sufficient ground for calling a special 
student noonday convocation and announcing the gratifying news. 
It caused much enthusiasm. In the last year of his term (1902) the 
enrollment rose to 2,000. Dr. Adams had been professor of history 
at the University of’ Michigan and president of Cornell University 
before coming to Wisconsin. His administration (1892-1902) was 
marked by liberal appropriations by the legislature, an extensive 
building program, the enlargement of the faculty and more spe- 
cialized organization. President Adams’ most outstanding contribu- 
tion was that of provision for graduate and seminary studies. Among 
the new buildings added during his administration were the armory 
and gymnasium, the law and engineering buildings, the State His- 
torical Library (practically a university building), and several build- 
ings for the college of agriculture and other departments. Modern 
football, rowing and other forms of athletics appeared and were 
stimulated by the purchase of Camp Randall for an athletic field. It 
was at this time, too, that the famous O’Dea brothers of Australia 
came to the University—‘“‘Andy” O’Dea, famous oarsman of the 
“Yarra-Yarra” stroke, who became the university crew coach, and 
“Pat” O’Dea, famous football star, with a Wisconsin record of a 
goal kick from the 65-yard line. These arresting phenomena at the 
University all helped to draw students to the school. 

A school of history under Dr. Frederick Jackson Turner, the 
later distinguished historian, was established, also a school of music 
and a school of commerce. Social life was broadened and took on 
a more cultural character under the hospitable patronage of the 
president’s wife, Mrs. Mary M. Adams, perhaps the most active 
and influential of any of the presidents’ wives, in creating a spirit 
of unity and understanding between the administration on one hand 
and students and faculty on the other. 
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Dr. Van Hise Is First Alumnus President 


Dr. Edward Asahel Birge, who came to the University in 1875, 
and was long dean of the college of letters and science, served as 
acting president from the latter part of 1901 until 1903, when Dr. 
Charles Richard Van Hise, head of the department of geology, was 
elected president. Dr. Van Hise was graduated from the University 
in 1879 and was its first alumnus to be chosen president. His elec- 
tion may be said to haye been brought about through the influence 
of his classmate, Gov. Robert M. La Follette, who had long been 
impressed by his abilities and his qualifications for organization 
and leadership. Under his administration (1903-1918) the Uni- 
versity took on more and more the spirit of the modern era and 
enjoyed a remarkable growth in numbers, prestige and repute. In 
June, 1904, the University celebrated its first jubilee, commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of its first commencement, with distinguished 
representatives of American and European universities joining in 
the ceremonies. 

During Van Hise’s administration, student attendance rose from 
about 2,000 to more than 5,300, and the faculty increased from 200 
to about 750. University extension was inaugurated for statewide 
home-study and extension class service; horne economics was started, 
while in advanced study a graduate school was organized and a long- 
term course in agriculture was opened. 

Dr. John: Bascom (1874-1887) and Dr. Van Hise are generally 
rated as the two most outstanding presidents of the University. 


Dean Birge Succeeds Van Hise 


With the coming on of the World War, attendance at the Uni- 
versity suffered a sudden and material drop, thus creating adjust- 
ment problems, which very quickly took on another form with a 
sudden great increase following the.comparatively short time of 
American participation. President Van Hise served on many war 
boards and committees and was frequently called to Washington and 
other points and even abroad. An ardent exponent of conservation 
of natural resources, he also strongly urged public policies to that 
end. (See Chapter LXX.) 

In the midst of all these activities and as the war was closing 
Dr. Van Hise, who had just returned from an official European trip, 
died suddenly at a Milwaukee hospital November 19, 1918, following 
a minor operation. The unexpected death of Dr. Van Hise left the 
University without a head and Dr. Birge was again called to the 
chair, followed in a few weeks by his election as president. He 
served until September 1, 1925, when he became president emeritus. 
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During Dr. Birge’s term, the Wisconsin General Hospital was built - 
and dedicated as a memorial to the soldier dead of Wisconsin. With 
this magnificent building and its equipment not only were excellent 
hospital facilities made available to citizens of the State, but it 
became possible to start a four-year course in medicine in 1924, the 
realization of a hope long entertained by Dr. C. R. Bardeen, head of 
the school, and early hospital promoter of Madison. In 1924 was 
also begun the construction of the Memorial Union, also a soldier 
memorial, a splendidly equipped structure adjoining the shore of 
Lake Mendota, which has become the center of university student 
life. It is the University’s show place of art and drama, a magnificent 
theater addition to the Union having been completed in 1939. 


Dr. Glenn Frank Elected President 


In succession to Dr. Birge, Dr. Glenn Frank was called to the 
presidency at Wisconsin from the editorship of the Century Magazine, 
New York, at the age of 38. A committee of the board of regents 
had been casting about in the East for a president for some time 
when, it is said, Miss Zona Gale, University graduate, distinguished 
authoress, and member of the committee, recommended Doctor 
Frank, whom she had come to know through literary correspondence 
and lectures given by him. 

Doctor Frank served as president for twelve years (1925-1937). 
He was a native of Missouri and a graduate and honor student of 
Northwestern University where he early became a confidential assis- 
tant to the president. Being gifted with a remarkable voice and 
fluency of diction, combined with a charming personality and address, 
he became a popular lecturer. As he had also specialized in educa- 
tional research, he had peculiar qualifications that appealed to the 
regents. Not the least factor with the committee was the feeling 
that Doctor Frank was one who could pre-eminently “sell” the 
University to the people of the State, the legislature, and the country 
at large. This conclusion was abundantly justified during President 
Frank’s administration. He was in constant demand for addresses 
in the State and outside. He had a clear, vibrant voice which could 
be distinctly heard above any din of a football crowd or unruly out- 
door audience, and his presentations at open commencement exer- 
cises at the University Stadium were memorable in that respect. 
Under Doctor Frank’s administration the University increased its 
mark in academic enrollment from 8,142 to 10,679. 

Doctor Frank had the difficult task of guiding the University 
through the great depression of the 1930s. The depression brought 
about many critical situations relative to appropriations, to income, 
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to reductions of salaries and adjustments of the reduced instruc- 
tional force. This inevitably raised up jealousies and opposition to 
the president and helped pave the way for his final retirement from 
the University. Doctor Frank’s own salary, compared with his 
immediate predecessors, was also under debate and some of his 
appointees were accused of arrogance, partly because of their high 
salaries. Agitations and intrigues for advantage sprang up in 
faculty and student circles. There were also other unpleasant inci- 
‘dents. The refusal of President Frank to allow Mrs. Dora Russell, 
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British feminist, to speak in a university building caused no little 
controversy. 

A notable experiment in education under President Frank’s ad- 
ministration was that of the so-called Experimental College. This 
was inaugurated in September, 1928, under direction of Dr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, former president of Amherst College, who was 
brought to Wisconsin by President Frank. It continued until 1933, 
when it was discontinued. The chief aim of the experiment was to 
give the students a broader social outlook through comparative 
studies of diverse periods of civilization, one of the periods studied 
being that of ancient Greece. The students lived by themselves in 
dormitories with their tutors; there were no classes, no examina- 
tions, the experiment being reminiscent of the schools conducted by 
ancient Greek philosophers. The first enrollment in the Experi- 
mental College numbered 250 students. 

Another innovation was the establishment in 1932 of the farm 
folk school which grew out of the winter short course in agriculture 
and has become increasingly popular. In this course young men are 
given lectures along lines of general culture as well as instruction 
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in scientific agriculture, and with special attention given to training 
for community leadership. From an attendance of 125 in 1932 the 
enrollment has risen to 375, the limit set by the college. 

A notable addition to the University’s resources of education was 
the Wisconsin Arboretum, Wild Life Refuge and Forest Experi- 
mental Preserve on lands surrounding Lake Wingra. This project 
was largely carried through under the leadership of Michael B. 
Olbrich, member of the board of regents, in whose honor a bronze 
tablet has been placed upon the Arboretum gateway. 

In 1925 the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation was organ- 
ized to encourage scientific investigation and research at the Uni- 
versity. It received its chief impetus when Dr. Harry Steenbock 
of the college of agriculture presented to it his patent application 
relating to the use of the ultra-violet ray to enrich the vitamin con- 
tent of food and medicinal products. The income of the foundation 
has approximated $8,000,000. Dr. H. L. Russell, former dean of the 
college of agriculture, was elected director of the foundation. 


Col. Lindbergh Receives Honorary Degree 


A feature of the graduation exercises of 1928 held in the Uni- 
versity stock pavilion, which attracted national interest, was the 
conferring of an honorary degree on Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
famous trans-Atlantic flier, who, traveling alone, made the first non- 
stop flight from New York to Paris, May 27 and 28, 1927. For a 
brief space it made him the most conspicuous citizen of the world. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, whose father of the same name was a 
member of Congress from Minnesota for some years, came to the 
University of Wisconsin from Little Falls, Minnesota, in 1920, at 
the age of 18, and pursued engineering studies until 1922, when he 
left for Nebraska to enter commercial flying. While at Wisconsin 
he studied aeronautics and experimented with machines, partly of 
his own construction. His return to Madison after being the re- 
cipient of many and great honors at the hands of his own and 
various foreign countries was the occasion of a considerable celebra- 
tion, with a big civic dinner in his honor. While Lindbergh was a 
student at Wisconsin, his mother, Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh, was 
a science teacher in one of the Madison schools. Another distin- 
guished recipient of a degree in this period was the actress Maude 
Adams. 

In the progression of incidents leading up to the rupture between 
the board of regents and President Frank was an investigation in 
1935 by a committee of the state senate of charges made by John B. 
Chapple of Ashland that the University was too friendly toward 
communistic propagandists in and outside of the student body. Presi- 
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dent Frank strongly denied these charges and denounced their author, 
and nothing came of the investigation. A breach was gradually 
widening, however, between President Frank and Gov. Philip F. 
La Follette over the president’s salary and charges that the uni- 
versity administration was out of hand, and following a number of 
stormy meetings of the board of regents President Frank’s services 
were terminated by the board in January, 1937. 


Frank and Son Die in Auto Accident 


Following his retirement from the University, Dr. Frank en- 
gaged in editorial work and lecturing. In 1940 he was appointed 
program chairman of the national committee of the Republican party 
and also embarked upon a candidacy for United States senator and 
seemed headed for a promising political career when, with his only 
son, Glenn Frank Jr., he met a sudden and violent death in an auto- 
mobile accident on the night of September 15, 1940, near Green Bay, 
where he was scheduled to give a political address. 

After a brief interval in which the executive duties were con- 
ducted by Dean George C. Sellery, the regents elected Dr. Clarence 
A. Dykstra, then city manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, as president. 
Under President Dykstra’s administration the attendance at the 
University rose to 12,000 in 1939, the highest in history. Dr. Dykstra, 
who began his administration in 1937, resigned in October, 1944, to 
accept the post of provost of the University of California in Los 
Angeles, and closed his work at Wisconsin early in 1945. His suc- 
cessor was named on January 25, 1945, when the Board of Regents 
unanimously chose Dean Edwin Broun Fred, of the College of Agricul- 
ture, as president of the University. The new president entered upon 
his duties on February 15. 

With the coming on of the second World War and American par- 
ticipation therein, President Dykstra was appointed director of the 
national Selective Service system and served as such at Washington 
for nearly a year. Demands of the war materially depleted the 
student attendance at the University, but new elements were intro- 
duced into the student body by the location of a naval radio training 
school at Madison for men and women in the military service and 
by the assignment to the University of many outside soldiers for 
special training in many branches and directions. To relieve the 
president’s office of some part of the demands upon it brought in 
by the war and to expand its program of service, a department of 
public service was created in October, 1943, and Frank O. Holt, dean 
of the extension division, was appointed director. In effect, it created 
the office of assistant president. 
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The Teacher Training Program Expands 


For the special training of teachers, Wisconsin began a normal 
school building program in 1865, and the first normal school was 
opened at Platteville, Grant County, in 1866. The first building 
now is occupied by the Wisconsin Institute of Technology—a mining 
school. A splendid building has taken its place for the training of 
teachers. Other state normal schools to follow were: Whitewater, 
1868; Oshkosh, 1871; River Falls, 1875; Milwaukee, 1885; Stevens 
Point, 1894; Superior, 1896; La Crosse, 1905; Eau Claire, 1916. In 
these schools tuition was free to normal students who are residents 
of the State. Two- and four-year courses for teaching were given. 
In 1904 the number of graduates in elementary courses had reached 
a total of 2,197, while advanced graduates numbered 4,416. 

In 1911 these schools were authorized to offer certain college 
courses, and after July 1, 1927, they were officially designated as 
state teachers’ colleges. They are now on a college basis, with many 
four-year courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Education 
and Bachelor of Science. The training of teachers for special sub- 
jects was apportioned among the different schools. Thus Milwaukee 
trains teachers in music, art and handicrafts; River Falls in agri- 
culture; Stevens Point in home economics; Whitewater in commer- 
cial subjects; and other schools emphasize other lines. Not all who 
attend these schools do so to prepare for teaching. The total annual 
attendance in the nine schools has reached about 9,800 and the annual 
expenditures are about $1,957,655. 

County training schools for teachers of rural schools grew out of 
the teachers’ institute system and began under legislative authority 
in 1899. Now many counties have such schools which furnish 
teachers and serve as feeders to the teacher colleges. Several county 
schools in agriculture and domestic economy also have been estab- 
lished. 


Stout Institute Is Notable Experiment 


Manual training is now taught in some degree in most high 
schools. It is believed the Eau Claire high school was the first to 
try this experiment. In 1888 James H. Stout, wealthy lumberman 
of Menomonie, Dunn County, later state senator, became interested 
in the idea and engaged Supt. R. B. Dudgeon of Madison to assist 
him in starting a school in which boys might be taught useful arts 
of handicraft. From this small beginning grew the great Stout 
Institute, the first of its kind in the Middle West. After his first 
building was destroyed by fire, he built another at a cost of $100,000. 
For a time it was part of the city school system of Menomonie, but 
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on the death of Senator Stout in 1910 it was taken over by the State. 
The arts of manual training and home economics are emphasized in 
the school; its graduates are in much demand. The cost of the insti- 
tute is about $300,000 a year and the annual student enrollment has 
been well over 600 in recent years. 


Beginnings of Schools for Dependents 


The State early provided for the educational needs of its de- 
pendent classes. In 1849 an institute for the blind was opened at | 
Janesville to give industrial training to blind children. This was 
later taken over by the State and is still in existence, as is a work- 
shop for the blind at Milwaukee. Likewise a school for deaf mutes 
was started at Delavan and made a state institution in 1902. Day 
schools for the deaf have been established in all the larger cities of 
the State. In 1857 an industrial school for delinquent boys was 
opened at Waukesha, and in 1875 an industrial school for girls was 
established in Milwaukee. In recent years the Milwaukee school 
was transferred to a new location and new quarters on farm lands 
near Oregon, Dane County. In 1886 a state school for neglected 
and dependent children was opened at Sparta, and in 1897 the first 
school for the feeble-minded was opened at Chippewa Falls. For 
commitments from the more southern areas a similar colony and 
training school was established at Union Grove. 


State Pioneers in Vocational Training 


Wisconsin has been a leader in vocational education. The be- 
ginning of part-time evening school contacts for young people who 
go to work early instead of going on to high school or college were 
parts of the constructive program of the famous legislative session 
of 1911. Under the law creating a state board of vocational educa- 
tion, all cities of 5,000 and over were required to establish such 
schools for young people between 14 and 16 working on permits. 
The law and the plan of this form of education were largely drawn 
by Dr. Charles McCarthy, of the legislative reference library, whose 
work in this respect is detailed elsewhere in this volume. As a 
result of this law such schools have been established in all large 
cities of the State, the city of Milwaukee having, it is claimed, the 
largest school of this nature in the world. Students are given train- 
ing in the vocations they prefer, but also receive much general cul- 
tural education in citizenship, art, history and other fields. Agri- 
culture and home economics are among its subjects of study. Re- 
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habilitation of the disabled has also come under the scope of this 


movement. The results of this advanced step in education have 
surpassed all expectations and redounded to incalculable benefit to 
the State and its people. Said the late George P. Hambrecht, who 
had been director of the board from the beginning: ‘The schools 
have rehabilitated whole families by increasing the earning power 
of one member, and by starting that member along the line of growth 
and development.” 


Free Schools and Books Spread Light 


Higher education—state, private and sectarian—in Wisconsin 
has an efficient operating common school system, described in an 
earlier chapter, as a foundation base. During the past forty years 
two men of dynamic personalities have been state superintendents— 
Charles P. Cary and John Callahan. The latter’s administration 
has been marked by the policy of consolidating rural schools and by 
the use of public transportation for school children. 

During the year 1941-42 the State expended $52,100,219 for 
public school education, of which $30,000,000 is estimated as the 
amount spent for elementary education and $22,100,000 for high 
school training. For the same year the total public school enroll- 
ment was 519,847, of which 316,599 were in the grades and 158,248 
in the high schools. High schools claim only three-fourths of their 
age group. Their graduates that year numbered 32,603. Of the 
high school age group, however, it is estimated that 12 per cent 
more were in private, parochial and vocational schools. Moreover, 
Wisconsin has been a leader in developing the part-time school, shar- 
ing with Ohio the honor of pioneering in this field of education. 

Increasing emphasis is being placed upon an adequate library as 
a central factor in the program of state education. In the appor- 
tioning of the common school fund 20 cents for each child of school 
age must be spent for school library books. This amounts to more 
than $100,000 annually for book purchases. A free library system, 


.inspired by Frank A. Hutchins and maintained by the State, greatly 


supplements the reading programs and carries books and the latest 
and best literature into every obscure hamlet for family enjoyment. 

The vision of Michael Frank in inaugurating free schools; of the 
constitutional fathers in founding a state university; of the New 
Englanders in establishing early colleges in pioneer surroundings; 
of religious denominations in building institutions for the education 
of laymen, ministers and priests, have broadened in scope and useful- 
ness the field of education in Wisconsin with each passing year. 
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Frank Avery Hutchins belongs to the heroic age of librarian- 
ship; he was the father of the Wisconsin library system. Almost at 
the outset of his public career in Wisconsin he evolved the idea of 
establishing library centers in the small towns. He believed that “a 
knowledge of good books, with a good librarian, would do more than 
any other agency toward beating the devil.” In cooperation with 
_Senator James H. Stout, founder of Stout Institute, the idea was 
finally worked out in several fields. The legislative reference depart- 
ment was probably Mr. Hutchins’ idea, though carried out by Dr. 
Charles McCarthy; so, too, was that of the Wisconsin Library School, 
though Hutchins resigned before this school was opened. 

Hutchins was born March 8, 1851, at Norwalk, Ohio. At an early 
age the family moved to Wisconsin and settled near Beloit. Young 
Hutchins attended Beloit College, taught school at Fond du Lac, and 
later became editor of the Beaver Dam Argus. While in this edi- 
torial post, he was offered the position of township library clerk in 
the state superintendent’s office which he filled from 1891 to 1895. 
Books became his lighthouse. He put the school libraries of the 
State on a firm basis. He was instrumental in organizing the Wis- 
consin Library Association in 1891; after 1893 he was active in 
establishing the state traveling library system to furnish books to 
communities otherwise without reading material. This was prob- 
ably his greatest service. He was the first salaried secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission (1897-1904), serving until ill 
health compelled him to resign. He died at Madison January 25, 
1914. A volume of original letters coming from people in all parts 
of the world, testifying to his services, is on file in the State His- 
torical Library. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee as the metropolis and chief commercial port of a great 
state has been the seat of many notable schools and educational ven- 
tures, of both public and private character, in its century and more 
of history, and has at present a large number established on solid 
foundations and ministering to the cultural and professional demands 
of the rising and coming generations. Many of these schools, par- 
ticularly those founded on Old World patterns and earlier artistic 
traditions, served well their day, but are now little more than 
memories. Out of them, and out of the legislative structures, state 
and local, has come with the changing times a present splendid system 
that has made Milwaukee outstanding in some of these respects 
among American cities. Its public schools are much in the general 
American pattern, with some notable institutions such as its voca- 
tional and extension schools and their staffs and equipment supplying 
the needs of thousands of students. In addition it has a number of 
outstanding private and semi-private institutions. Largest of these 
are several schools and colleges founded by, and largely directed 
under the auspices of, the Catholic Church. Their development in 
Milwaukee may be attributed to the advantages presented by a large 
city and to the large population elements of German, Polish, Irish 
and Italian extraction resident in the city. 

Chief of these institutions in size and influence is Marquette Uni- 
versity. The beginnings of this institution, under the early inde- 
fatigable leadership of Bishop John Martin Henni and his eccelesias- 
tical co-workers, and the Jesuit organization, have been briefly 
noted elsewhere in this work. Beginning as a day school in 1855 
and developing successively into an academy and a college, it became 
a full-fledged university under special legislative charter in 1906, 
since which time it has experienced a remarkable growth in influence 
and prestige. 


Marquette University Opened on New Site 


In 1906 property for a new school site was purchased at Twelfth 
Street and Wisconsin Avenue, and in 1907 Johnston Hall was opened, 
the funds being furnished by Robert A. Johnston, prominent Mil- 
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waukee business man. In that year the Milwaukee Medical College 
affiliated with it and after some years a new dental school was built. 
This new building is reputed as the largest unit dental clinic of any 
such school in the United States. It can accommodate 155 patients 
at one sitting. In the early years students were admitted from grade 
school or with a few years of high school training, but Marquette 
met the constant advances in prerequisite scholarship and in 1925 
originated the standard, subsequently adopted by most such schools, 


whereby two years of pre-dentistry and three years of work in the 


dental school were required for a degree. At present a fourth year 
of dental study has been added to keep pace with the highest stand- 
ards of such instruction. Dental hygienists also are trained. These 
alumni number more than three thousand. A recent survey showed 
that 80 per cent of Wisconsin dentists are Marquette graduates. 

The Marquette Medical School, which was located at Fourth and 
Reservoir streets for a score of years, also made progress and 
increased in enrollment until in 1932 it was necessary to erect a new 
building, constructed on the same property where the dental school 
had been located. The development of the medical school was made 
possible by a financial campaign in 1918, and a bequest of Mrs. 
Harriet Cramer which supplied an adequate endowment. Marquette 
doctors on the faculty and among the alumni have spread the good 
name of their alma mater. Dean Eben J. Carey was in charge of 
the medical exhibit at the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago. 
Alumni who have settled in the Badger State constitute 31 per cent 
of the State’s medical men. In World Wars I and II Marquette 
dentists and doctors supplied units for the armed forces. In World 
War II almost the entire student body were members of the officers’ 
reserve or in the service as special trainees. 


Law and Engineering Schools Added 


In 1908, a year after Marquette became a university, a law school 
and a college of applied science and engineering were opened. Most 
of the property between Eleventh and Thirteenth streets, Wisconsin 
Avenue and Michigan Street became the lower campus of the Uni- 
versity. Marquette Law School grew out of a transfer of the Mil- 
waukee Law School and the Milwaukee University Law School to 
Marquette. Classes were housed in a large residence at Eleventh and 
Wisconsin until 1924 when a new building was erected on the same 
site. A moot court room, a reading room, and stacks accommodating 
50,000 volumes are among its features. Three years of pre-law and 
three years of professional study now lead to the LL. B. degree. In 
1933 the state legislature conferred upon graduates the privilege 
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enjoyed until then solely by University of Wisconsin graduates— 
admission to practice in all courts of the State upon presentation of 
their diplomas to the supreme court without taking bar examinations. 
Since 1908 many prominent attorneys and judges have been educated 
at Marquette, and the number praticing law in Wisconsin just 
before the outbreak of World War II was 1,231, or 34 per cent 
of those in the State. 

The College of Applied Science and Engineering at first stressed 
civil engineering and architecture. A year after its organization, in 
1909, the students were assigned a project of building a home for 
themselves. They laid the plans and did the actual construction as 
part of their education. The building was erected part by part until 
it was completed in 1915. Though, after a few years, less stress was 
put on architecture, electrical and chemical and mechanical and 
industrial engineering curricula were added. This department was 
moved in 1941 to a modern, well equipped engineering school building 
constructed on Wisconsin Avenue between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
streets. These new quarters, accommodating 800 students, were 
ready just in time for the Navy V-12 program in World War II, 
when special trainees in uniform filled its corridors. Until the 
arrival of the navy, the school was conducted on the cooperative 
basis which permits students to become acquainted with actual 
factory conditions. The course covers five years of study and work. 

In the summer of 1909 Marquette opened the first summer session 
ever offered by a Catholic university in the United States. In 1910 
it affiliated with the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music. This expan- 
sion brought many women teachers to the campus and led to the 
admission of women to regular classes of the University, which 
until then had accepted men students only. Union with the conserva- 
tory led to the establishment of a college of music. In this case, 
however, the venture was separate from the original affiliation. A 
new faculty began what became another prosperous unit of the 
institution. In 1930 it was closed during the “depression” years. 

Marquette instituted in the fall of 1944 the first program of its 
kind in labor, management or educational history—an intensive, six 
weeks’ course in electronics, which drew students from every section 
of the country. The course was sponsored by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL). The purpose is to help 
electrical workers to keep abreast of the rapid advances made in the 
field of electronics during the war. 

The year 1910 was also marked by the opening of the Robert A. 
Johnston College of Economics. Named after the business man who 
had donated the first building to the University, its purpose was to 
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train men and women for careers in the various fields of marketing, 
banking, and advertising. By 1916 the organization of this unit was 
clarified and the commercial curriculum took form in the College of 
Business Administration, while the courses which had more to do 
with the press were expanded into the College of Journalism. From 
the first the College of Business Administration has offered day and 
night classes. 


‘Expansion Brings School of Journalism 


The College of Journalism which came into existence in 1916 was 
the first school for newspaper people established by a Catholic uni- 
versity and the third of its kind among all institutions of higher 
learning. In 1917 the requirements for the bachelor’s degree in 
journalism were increased to four years. They included all the 
cultural subjects necessary for a similar degree in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, together with the technical phases of journalism. 
To give the students experience in reporting, editing and make-up, 
the University Press was established early in the development of 
the school. Using this aid the students publish a weekly newspaper, 
The Marquette Tribune, and a literary magazine, the Marquette 
Journal. The University Press uses student assistants, a full staff 
of professional linotype and press men, and modern machinery. 
Included in its annual publications are The Hilltop, the university 
annual, the bulletins of all colleges, a dozen or more quarterly publi- 
cations of the various schools, doctoral dissertations, and books 
written by members of the faculty. 

The most recent colleges added to the University are the School 
of Speech in 1926 and the College of Nursing in 1936. A naval 
unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was installed in 1939. 

During these years of rapid expansion, the Liberal Arts college 
which was the first established was never neglected. In 1922 when 
Johnston Hall was overtaxed by students a new science building was 
erected at Thirteenth Street and Wisconsin Avenue. A Union build- 
ing was built a few years later. Two dormitories for men were 
added, the first, Brooks Hall, in 1940, and the Monitor in 1942. A 
dormitory for women students was opened in 1938, Drexel Lodge 
is a modern club house for women students. 

By 1938 it was found that the growth of administration of Mar- 
quette University required more unified offices; hence Administration 
Hall was built. Here the main activities of management were col- 
lected under one roof. In 1941 a campaign for a new library was 
commenced. Progress was also recorded by the Marquette University 
High School which supplanted the old “Academy” at Tenth and State 
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streets. By 1922 the quarters occupied had become too small; a new 
building was constructed at Thirty-fourth Street and Wisconsin 
Avenue, where some of the Jesuits still teach boys on the secondary 
level. An average yearly enrollment is between 700 and 800. 


The University’s Enviable Athletic Record 


Marquette, while primarily an educational institution, never has 
overlooked the value of athletics. Students participated in all major 
sports even in the days when one building accommodated all the 
activities of the school. As the University expanded more ample 
housing was provided. Finally, between 1922 and 1925, the addition 
of a modern gymnasium on the upper campus facing Clybourn Street, 
and of a stadium at Thirty-eighth and Clybourn streets gave full 
recognition to the athletic department. Marquette teams have held 
their own with the best they have faced in the country, while in 
track contests Marquette athletes have held national and world cham- 
pionships. | 

With all this development of undergraduate work, authorities 
were alive to the fact that a graduate school is the distinguishing 
mark of a university and that it must be the source of inspiration to 
productive scholarship. The beginning of the Marquette Graduate 
School was ultimately undertaken in 1922. From that day the presi- 
dents of the University have been most interested in its success. 
While it is still waiting for the time when a substantial endowment 
will meet the cost of certain expensive types of scholarly investiga- 
tion, adequate allowances from general university funds have enabled 
the Graduate School to make those acquisitions of equipment and 
personnel which, after twenty years of existence, make it possible to 
offer solid research work leading to higher degrees in a score of 
departments. 

Today, as in 1881, the Jesuits are still active on the teaching staff 
of Marquette University, where their contribution of gratuitous 
service enables the institution to accomplish much that would be 
impossible if funds had to be found to pay their salaries. Added 
millions in endowment would be required for such an item, As the 
student body grew beyond numbers which the Jesuits could care for, 
and as professional departments were added* which were not appro- 
priate to their teaching ability, scores of learned laymen and women 
have been added to the faculty. Laymen occupy the position of dean 
in several of the colleges and are frequently heads of departments 
over the Jesuit teaching staff. But due to the inspiration of outstand- 
ing presidents which the University has had through its career, all 
seem to have caught the spirit of devotion to the high cause of 
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education. Marquette’s president from 1936 to 1944 was the Rev. 
Raphael C. McCarthy, S. J., who upon his retirement was succeeded 
by the Rev. Peter A. Brooks, 8. J., who was born on a farm near 
Watertown, was educated at Marquette, and served from 1934 to 1937 
as president of Campion Academy. 

The average yearly enrollment is between 4,000 and 5,000. Not 
many of this number come from wealthy families. Perhaps more 
than half must be at least partly self-supporting. Some manifesta- 
tions of student spirit are evident from the large numbers who par- 
ticipate in extra-curricular cultural organizations, and who win places 
in national honor fraternities established in almost every department 
of instruction. Mutual respect for individual conscience is a feature 
of student life. As in the beginning, so today many in the student 
body are not Catholics, yet are among some of the staunchest alumni. 
When Marquette was a college, her students came largely from 
Milwaukee, but today they come from all over the United States, and 
all foreign countries have contributed to the enrollment. In this 
manner, the people of Wisconsin whose support has made Marquette 
College into a university have contributed substantially to the dif- 
fusion of Christian and American ideals throughout the country and 
in distant lands. 


Milwaukee-Downer College—1900-19438 


In 1900, the newly combined Milwaukee College and Downer 
College, as noted in an earlier chapter, had become Milwaukee- 
Downer College, and moved to the northeast corner of Milwaukee. 
Acres of wooded campus promised room for development, and two 
new buildings of Tudor Gothic architecture set the pattern for the 
dozen successive buildings to be added. 

Two women have guided the progress of Milwaukee-Downer in 
the years since 1900. President Ellen C. Sabin directed the fusion 
of the two pioneer colleges for women, establishing the soundest 
educational standards. President Lucia R. Briggs has carried on 
since 1921, gaining added recognition for the college. When Miss 
Sabin with her faculty of 12, and seven additional music teachers, 
moved into Merrill and Holton Halls she had a college and a seminary 
department under her charge. In fact, the seminary rather dom- 
inated the college, for enrollment was only 56 college students to 1438 
seminary. As the college developed, the two institutions were sepa- 
rated (1910), retaining the same board of trustees. Since 1933 they 
have been under separate boards of trustees, with no connection ex- 
cept that of friendly neighbors. Valuation of buildings in 1900 was 
$145,085. The modest endowment was $155,863, The library con- 
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sisted of 4,932 volumes, 300 to 400 pamphlets, and 75 volumes of 
unbound periodicals, 

New buildings were added almost immediately, beginning with 
two dormitories, and culminating with the Ellen C. Sabin Science 
Building and the Alice G. Chapman Memorial Library. Valuation of 
buildings today is $1,072,545, and the endowment is $2,180,739. 
Chapman Library houses 43,000 volumes, 15,000 pamphlets, and 
bound periodicals and standard reference books. It has been made 
a repository for periodicals for the bombed libraries of Europe. The 
college has had the highest academic recognition and accrediting. 

With its enrollment of some 350 students and a faculty of 50, 
Milwaukee-Downer offers the strong bond between faculty and stu- 
dents possible in a small college. From the first, it has been a liberal 
arts college, preparing its students to live richly, and to give intelli- 
gent service to their community. 

It has also, from the first, prepared girls to earn a living. As 
new fields opened, adding to the teaching and nursing professions 
new opportunities for women, Milwaukee-Downer girls were prepared 
for work in scientific laboratories, industry, merchandising, social 
work. Many an alumna holds an unforeseen position in some special- 
ized field for which the training of a liberal arts course prepared 
her—on a newspaper, in personnel work, on the radio. 


Pioneers in Two Fields 


Milwaukee-Downer has pioneered in two special professional 
fields. In 1901 it established a course in domestic science, and became 
the first college in the Middle West to prepare teachers of home 
economics. Today graduates of that department are dietitians, 
interior decorators, cafeteria managers, advertisers or research 
workers for food products concerns, and workers in textile labora- 
tories. 

In 1918 Milwaukee-Downer established a department of occupa- 
tional therapy in response to the demand for women to assist in 
rehabilitation of the war wounded. “O. T.” is a valuable adjunct 
to medicine, in hastening recovery, minimizing permanent disability, 
restoring or maintaining morale. Guided by the American Medical 
Association in developing this course, Milwaukee-Downer became the 
first college in the country to offer a degree in this field. Civilian 
hospitals, sanitaria, institutions for the handicapped, curative work- 
shops, and now again military hospitals are clamoring for therapists 
to help patients “work their way” back to health. 

Students at Milwaukee-Downer College have a busy extra-cur- 
ricular program of sports, club activities (there are no sororities), 
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and social life. They cherish their traditional Colors Day, Christmas 
pageant, and May play. They live for the pandemonium of the Hat 
Hunt in the Spring, when freshmen must find the historic topper 
buried by the sophomores. They row or cheer their class crew in 
the annual regatta on the Milwaukee River. And they come back 
year after year for class reunions after commencement. 


Mount Mary College in Rapid Growth 


When the curve of a graph rises from three to 350 in 30 years, 
one does not hesitate to write PROGRESS in capital letters. Just such 
a graph represents the growth of Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
from 1918 to 1943. 

In September, 1913, the institution known as St. Mary’s College, 
at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, was opened by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame with a registration of three students—graduates in the 
previous June class of St. Mary’s Academy on the same campus. 
The schedule of the new college was organized and administered 
according to the approved pattern, and college life paralleled that 
of any other Catholic woman’s college in the area. 

One of the three pioneer students, after taking her B. A. degree 
from St. Mary’s, presented herself at the University of Wisconsin 
for admission to the graduate school. As might be expected under 
the circumstances, there was much hesitation, inquiry and discus- 
sion, but finally she was admitted conditionally as a graduate student. 
Her work during her first year in the graduate school was of such 
a high order that she was granted a fellowship in English, and the 
following year taught a class of undergraduates while continuing 
her own work for the master’s degree. From that time on, the 
friendliest relations have existed between the college and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The school went on with increased vigor 
through the years to 1926 when it was placed on the approved list 
of the North Central Association of Colleges, and subsequently was 
listed by the American Council and by the Association of American 
Colleges. 

In 1929, the institution, with its faculty, students and equipment, 
was transferred to the beautiful collegiate Gothic buildings erected 
on the 78-acre campus fronting the Menominee River drive in Mil- 
waukee, facing the Blue Mound Country Club. Its name was changed 
to Mount Mary, and Col. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph. D., became its 
president. 

The courses of stuty were immediately expanded to meet the 
demands of a changing era, and this expansion has continued to 
the present, its departments including, besides those of strictly 
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liberal arts, departments of social science and home economics, secre- 
tarial science and business administration; education, art, music, 
speech and dramatic art ; medical technology and occupational therapy, 
and physical education. 

On its faculty are priests, School Sisters of Notre Dame, and 
law professors, all of whom hold degrees from outstanding univer- 
sities. The students come from every state in the Union, from terri- 
torial possessions and foreign countries. Mount Mary graduates 
are found in the professions, industry and business; in religious 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


CoL. EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


orders; in WAC, WAVES, and SPARS; in the Red Cross; at army and 
navy bases as technicians and dietitians, and in hundreds of homes 
where they are contributing to the maintenance of Christian life 
and to the preservation of the vital qualities which produce the best 
American culture. 


Saint Francis Seminary Meets Ecclesiastical Demands 


In 1900, under Very Reverend Joseph Rainer, professor since 
1867, and rector since 1887, Saint Francis Seminary was engaged in 
its sole work—the training of priests principally for Wisconsin and 
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St. PETER’S 
Milwaukee’s first Catholic Church and first Cathedral. 
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upper Michigan, but also for dioceses as far away as Oregon and 
Pennsylvania. Two hundred thirty-five students were housed in a 
five-story brick building whose central portion dated back to 1856. 
Wings containing the students’ living quarters were added in 1869 
and 1876. This structure, with a unit housing the heating plant, and 
the “Brother House,” for the seminary workmen, constituted the 
whole of the physical plant. 

In 1902, a two-story infirmary, including a well-equipped dis- 
pensary, was erected. Four years later the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the seminary’s founding produced two tangible re- 
sults. The Alumni Association, founded on that occasion, began the 
publication of its quarterly, the Salesianum. Early editors included 
Reverends D. J. O’Hearn, George C. Eilers, F. J. Haas and H. S. 
Riordan. Directed since 1933 by Reverend Peter Leo Johnson, 
Salesianum publishes articles by alumni and professors in all fields 
of study, documents relating to the church history of Wisconsin, and 
notes on the work of alumni. The association also subscribed $30,000 
for a library building as a memorial to the founder; and in the 
summer of 1909 the Salzmann Memorial Library was dedicated. It 
housed a collection of some 20,000 volumes (since increased to nearly 
40,000), including several volumes of incunabula; besides the Salz- 
mann Museum, containing geological and biological specimens. The 
year 1910 saw the completion of a much-needed gymnasium for the 
“classics.” 


War Brings Reorganization 


In 1908 the course was extended by the addition of a fourth year 
of theology. This was an indication of changing times. When Saint 
Francis Seminary opened, Wisconsin was on the frontier, and the 
seminary’s task was to prepare men to carry on the work of the 
church under pioneer conditions. As the State grew more settled, 
the type of training needed also gradually altered. This process, 
together with the many changes brought about by the World War, 
provided the occasion for an important reorganization of the cur- 
riculum. Attendance had increased early in the war, rising to 325 
for 1916, as compared with 275 for 1914; but fell off greatly after 
America’s entry into the conflict in 1917. Students were needed as 
workers, particularly on the farms; and several of the professors 
were absent, serving as chaplains in the armed forces. 

Under these circumstances the authorities resolved completely to 
reform the course of studies to bring it into conformity with the 
standards of the Catholic Education Association. The new plan of 
studies went into effect in 1920, when the course was divided into 
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three parts, with a total duration of twelve years—four years of high 
school, four of college, and the final four years of theology. The 
first degrees—the Bachelor of Arts and the Master’s—were conferred 
January 30, 1922. 

In June, 1920, Monsignor Joseph Rainer resigned the rectorship 
he had held for thirty-three years to become rector emeritus, but 
continued as a professor until his death in 1927, after sixty years of 
continuous association with the seminary. His successor, Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor Augustine C. Breig, continued as rector until 1929, 
when he resigned and was appointed rector emeritus. During his 
rectorship, in 1926, a large recreational building was erected, the gift 
of an alumnus, Ernest G. Miller. Monsignor Breig was succeeded 
by the Very Reverend Aloysius J. Muench, who in 1935 became 
bishop of Fargo. Monsignor Francis J. Haas, the ninth rector, held 
the post only two years, when he became dean of the faculty of 
social science at Catholic University, and later bishop of Grand 
Rapids. The present rector is the Right Reverend Monsignor Albert 
G. Meyer. 

In 1941 a final change was made in the organization of the 
seminary when the high school and junior college departments were 
moved across the campus to the former Pio Nono High School. These 
departments are now separately administered. In 1941 the main 
building was remodeled to provide more room, the refectory was 
enlarged, and other improvements effected. 

Since the founding in 1856, more than 2,000 of the students have 
been ordained to the priesthood, while 35 of the alumni have been 
elevated to the Episcopate. The average enrollment, by decades, 
since 1900 has been about 280. ; 


Concordia College, a Lutheran School 


Concordia College, a junior college supported by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other states, is located in 
the residential area of Milwaukee’s sedate west side. Founded in 
1881 with the express purpose of offering pre-theological training to 
students desiring to enter the ministry of the Lutheran Church, it 
has, notwithstanding many necessary adjustments, held rigidly to 
this original policy. 

The early years of the school’s labored existence were not without 
steady progress. The year 1900, however, ushered in an era of more 
rapid changes, especially along physical lines, that eventually resulted 
in the removal of practically every reminder of those early times and 
struggles. In that year ground was broken for the new administra- 
tion building which even today is an imposing structure, harboring 
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the faculty room, the professors’ library, numerous classrooms, the 
science laboratory, and the chapel. The dedication of the beautiful 
building, the first of the modern buildings on the campus, took place 
in 1901, and this structure has since served as the center of nearly 
all instructional activity. 

The school has never, in view of its special aims, aspired to any- 
thing like university proportions. Nevertheless, when 1906 saw the 
celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary, no fewer than 450 of the 
graduates were active in the Lutheran ministry, while of the present 
faculty all but a few are graduates of the school and ordained min- 
isters. 

The next two decades witnessed changes also in the teaching 
personnel. The first breach in the ‘Old Guard,” by which term the 
rugged members of the original faculty were affectionately known, 
came when the senior member of the small group retired after 28 
years of service. Then began a gradual infiltration of younger 
blood; younger men, of like ideals and similarly conservative re- 
ligious convictions, were called and subsequently labored side by side 
with the remaining members of the original teaching staff, the last 
of whom retired in 1988 after 54 years of service. 

The post-war period brought larger enrollments; the dormitories 
were crowded to capacity. This difficulty was partly solved by the 
erection, in 1924, of Wunder Dormitory, named after Dr. Wunder, 
a Chicago clergyman who had taken an active part in the movement 
in the previous century to establish the college at Milwaukee. In 
1925, an old building housing the college kitchen was replaced by a 
refectory which contains a dining room for approximately 400 people, 
kitchen, supply rooms, living quarters, and a hospital and clinic. 

Building operations had by this time cut deep into the playground, 
small as it was. Land then was acquired for the athletic depart- 
ment’s needs. In 1927, the old wooden gymnasium was damaged 
by fire. Subscriptions from the Lutheran constituency of the Middle 
West soon made possible the present $112,000 structure, adequate 
for all indoor athletic activities as well as for concert and conven- 
tion purposes. 


New Concordia Library Is Evidence of Growth 


A dream long cherished became a reality in 1941 when the 
foundation was laid for a new library building. Connected with the 
administration building, this is now the show-place of the campus. 
It contains a spacious reading room, stacks for 40,000 volumes, 
social and seminar rooms, additional classrooms, and storage space. 
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The new library, with approximately 26,000 volumes, amply serves 
Concordia’s modest needs. 

Generally speaking, the enrollment throughout the years has 
fluctuated between 250 and 300. Limited dormitory accommoda- 
tions and the law of supply and demand do not permit a greater 
increase. The curriculum is fixed for all classes and is basically a 
course in the arts and sciences, with due emphasis, since the course 
is more or less integrated with that of the Church’s large theological 
seminary at St. Louis, on Latin, Greek, and religion. Of the grad- 
uates all but a mere fraction continue their studies at the seminary, 
with the ministry as their goal. Students registered as ministerials 
‘(constituting about 95 per cent of the total) are not required to pay 
tuition. The faculty numbers thirteen. Candidates for a chair are 
not merely appointed or offered a position, but are duly called and 
solemnly inducted into their office with divine services. 

As constant reminders to faculty and students, two sunken panels 
on the walls of the entrance to the administration building bear the 
Latin inscriptions: TIMOR DOMINI PRINCIPIUM SAPIENTIAE and 
CHRISTO ET ECCLESIAE. The former, meaning “the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom,” silently proclaims the principle under- 
lying and permeating the education offered within the walls, while 
the latter sets forth the purpose for which the institution was erected: 
“For Christ and the Church.” 


Wisconsin College of Music 


Notable among Milwaukee’s schools of the arts is the Wisconsin 
College of Music, founded in 1899 by Hans Bruening, celebrated 
musician of Milwaukee of a generation ago. The college occupies 
the former $300,000 Goodrich home on Prospect Avenue, probably 
the finest home among all housing colleges in the city. The college 
has a staff of recognized musicians and has graduated several out- 
standing present day composers and musicians. Directors of the 
school are Mr. and Mrs. Clark Wooddell, themselves musicians of 
distinction. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV 
SECTARIAN COLLEGES BECOME ECLECTIC 


_ The early years of the twentieth century marked the transition 
for the private institutions of learning outside Milwaukee from 
struggling schools into colleges that were to extend their influence 
far beyond the sectarian limitations that cradled their birth. Such 
institutions as Lawrence, Ripon, Carroll, Milton, Marquette and 
Downer, whose beginnings are detailed earlier in this work,! greatly 
strengthened their curricula and faculties as the State’s high schools 
grew in popularity and turned out an ever-increasing phalanx of 
graduates. Even the business guidance of some of these sectarian 
institutions changed along with their cosmopolitan clienteles. Trus- 
tees with divergent religious beliefs were welcomed by some of the 
colleges to their financial managements as their educational endow- 
ments mounted; the strictly sectarian student requirements lost much 
of their rigidity. 

As state facilities for education annually increased, the need in 
several localities for the continuance of private academies and semi- 
naries, of which there were nearly 40 throughout the State, gradually 
declined. One after another these schools began to fade from the 
educational picture. Some were absorbed by the communities to 
become high schools. Those surviving made radical changes in their 
curricula to meet practical conditions of the times. 

Many men and women who became prominent in the early politi- 
cal, business and social life of the State were students of these now 
defunct institutions or of those which have since been rejuvenated. 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow was a graduate of Racine College, an 
Episcopal school that later changed to De Koven’s Academy. Albion 
Academy, in Dane County, had a faculty which boasted such eminent 
educators as Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson, a foremost exponent of 
Norwegian culture in America, and J. Q. Emery, later state super- 
intendent of schools. From this tree-shaded rural campus emerged 
such men as United States Senator Knute Nelson of Minnesota, Alva 
Adams, three times governor of Colorado, and other notable leaders. 
The school suspended in 1901. Evansville Seminary, in Rock County, 
which gave early education to such men as Burr W. Jones, supreme 
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“BLUE HOUSE,” NASHOTAH SEMINARY 


First school of higher learning in Wisconsin. Still standing. 
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court justice; Charles R. Van Hise, University president; Robert M. 
La Follette Sr., governor and United States senator, and Theodore 
Robinson, one of America’s greatest artists, was reorganized and 
in 1928 changed its name to Wyler school for boys. Marshall Acad- 
emy, in Dane County, became the nucleus of Augsburg Seminary and 
was later moved to Minneapolis. Gale College at Galesville was taken 
over in 1941 by the Society of Mary to become a Catholic novitiate, 
and was re-named Marynook. Morris Pratt Institute, at Whitewater, 
advertised as the only spiritualist college in the world, failed to reopen 
before the beginning of World War II. Hillside Home School, near 
Spring Green, characterized by some early educators as “the perfect 
school” for boys and girls, was founded in 1887 by the Lloyd-Jones 
sisters on property once owned by Daniel Webster. It was closed in 
1915 but was reopened, under the name “‘Taliesen,” by Frank Lloyd 
Wright in 1932 as a school for apprentice architects. Memorial 
Academy, at Cedar Grove, a pioneer school maintained by the Re- 
formed Church of America, suspended in 1937; Endeavor Academy, 
a Congregational institution at Endeavor, built as a project in Chris- 
tian industrial education, suspended in 1926. Wittenberg Academy, 
at Wittenberg, established in 1881 as a Lutheran school of higher 
education, ceased educational instruction in 1913, its buildings becom- 
ing a part of the Homme Home for the Aged; Richmond Academy, 
at Madison, a preparatory school for students desiring special train- 
ing to qualify for entrance to the University of Wisconsin, was 
absorbed by the University in 1915 and ultimately was discontinued. 

The early academies were for the most part without endowment 
and dependent upon tuition fees. With the establishment of free 
high schools, supported by taxation, it was inevitable that many of 
them should be displaced or should change greatly the scope of the 
courses offered. Those which did survive obtained added financial 
backing that enabled them to take a new place in the sunlight of 
Wisconsin’s educational program. Two new colleges—Northland at 
Ashland and St. Norbert at West De Pere—were founded as an out- 
growth of early preparatory school beginnings. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE AND INSTITUTE OF PAPER CHEMISTRY 


Lawrence College was founded largely through the gifts of Amos 
Lawrence, a well-to-do merchant of Boston. It started as Lawrence 
Institute of Wisconsin, but in 1847 the territorial legislature amended 
its charter and re-named it “Lawrence University.” For many years 
a preparatory department or academy was maintained, but eventually 
it became clear that the greatest contribution the institution could 
make to the cause of education was as a liberal arts college. Hence, 
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in 1908, the preparatory department was discontinued and in 19138 
the name was once more Officially changed to Lawrence College of 
Wisconsin. During the latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
development was substantial and gradual. 

Samuel Plantz became president in 1894 and held the office until 
his death in 1924. With the election in 1925 of Henry Merritt Wris- 
ton, now president of Brown University, Lawrence centered its efforts 
on the limited liberal arts program and the expansion of its noted 
conservatory of music. When Dr. Wriston resigned in 1937 to take 
the Brown presidency, he was followed by Thomas Nichols Barrows, 
who in the subsequent years succeeded well in carrying out the funda- 
mental principles of the liberal arts ideal. In 1943 the faculty num- 
bered 65. 

Although not a great deal unlike the better liberal arts colleges 
of the nation, Lawrence has several distinctive features. Among 
these is a unique fraternity relationship with the college. Always a 
believer in strong, well-disciplined fraternities, Lawrence completed, 
in 1941, at a cost of a quarter million dollars, a fraternity quadrangle 
with separate stone houses for each of the chapters of national fra- 
ternities on the campus. The fraternities and sororities cooperate 
with the college in giving students a social life that is unique in the 
“Greek” world. 

Education at Lawrence culminates in the tutorial system, adopted 
from other leading universities, with all activities focused on several 
objectives of the college. 

Lawrence provides for its students extensive cultural life including 
an Artists Series, art exhibits, and a picture rental service. The 
Artists Series consists of concerts by famous musicians, appearing 
throughout the college year. The picture rental idea originated at 
Lawrence. Under the supervision of the Lawrence College library a 
large collection of paintings and reproductions of famous artists is 
available from which, for a limited fee, a student may make choices 
of pictures for his rooms on a semester basis. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, together with the college’s 
strong science department, provides Lawrence students with unusual 
opportunities in that field. The institute was founded in 1929 as a 
graduate school affiliated with the college, with the purpose of train- 
ing technical workers in paper chemistry and technology. Its initial 
support came from Wisconsin mills but the institute is now a national 
enterprise, with paper and pulp mills in 28 states among its members. 
The institute’s purpose has been to fill three definite needs of the 
pulp and paper industry: the training of technical experts, the organ- 
ization of a research library, and the establishment of a research 
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center where the latest scientific equipment and knowledge are assem- 
bled and made available to the paper and allied industries. 

The physical education of Lawrence students was also highly 
developed during the middle twenties and an all-inclusive inter- 
collegiate and intramural program has continued since. Lawrence is 
a charter member of the Midwest Conference, a league of eight 
liberal arts colleges with similar aims and ideals, and until the Con- 
. ference was interrupted by the war, confined its intercollegiate activi- 
ties to that organization. The gymnasium, which is the center of the 
physical education plant, was built in 1929 at a cost of $400,000. The 
intramural program embraces all physically able students. 

The Lawrence Conservatory of Music provides for a thorough 
training in public school music and for the development of noted 
choral groups, and its choir ranks among the leading college choirs 
in the nation. The average peacetime enrollment of Lawrence College 
is 625, of whom about 325 are men. 

During World War II Lawrence was the only college in Wisconsin 
to be chosen by the navy for the establishment of a V-12 naval train- 
ing unit for basic training of officer candidates. Similar programs 
were installed at the State University and at Marquette University. 
Other of the State’s colleges offered army training. 

New construction at Lawrence, in addition to the fraternity quad- 
rangle, has included the improvement and landscaping of a two-block 
river front area which now contains a women’s recreation field and 
a tennis amphitheatre beside the Fox River. Prior to his resignation 
for health reasons in 1948, President Barrows had been carrying for- 
ward extensive plans for further improvements, including the con- 
struction of a fine arts center, to contain facilities for music, art, 
and drama. For this, the bulk of the money has been raised, with 
construction to begin after the war. Succeeding to the executive post 
on July 1, 1944, was Nathan Marsh Pusey, of the faculty of Wes- 
leyan University of Connecticut. Dr. Pusey thus became the tenth 
president of Lawrence College. The institution then was preparing 
to celebrate, in 1947, the centennial of its founding. 


BELOIT COLLEGE—THE YALE TRADITION TRANSPLANTED 


Beloit College has been called the child of New England Puritan- 
ism, as much so “as though its walls were standing on Plymouth 
Rock.’”’ The pioneers from New England had their attention directed 
to the educational possibilities of the Beloit region soon after the 
Black Hawk War. The locality had been acclaimed desirable for 
settlement by Dr. Horace White as agent of the New England Emi- 
grating Company, formed in Colebrook, New Hampshire, in 1836. 
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BELOIT COLLEGE 


Middle College, oldest college building now standing in Wisconsin. 
Built 1847, rebuilt inside and tower and pillars added 1938. 
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The college actually was founded by missionaries of the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Convention, a denominational union then 
existent in the Wisconsin territory and not dissolved until 1884. The 
founders and some of the early teachers were men of Yale, who in no 
equivocal manner brought the Yale ideals into practicality on the 
budding Beloit campus. (See Chapter XLII.) The charter of the 
college was signed by Territorial Governor Henry Dodge on Febru- 
ary 2, 1846, two years before the admission of Wisconsin into the 
Union. This date is now observed as Founders’ Day. Early asso- 
ciated with the upbuilding of the institution were Rev. Aaron L. 
Chapin (Yale 1837) and Rey. Stephen Peet (Yale 1832), both en- 
thusiastic advocates of a Plan of Union of the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational groups in Wisconsin. Stephen Peet was the first agent 
of the American Home Missionary Society. He proceeded to raise 
funds for the projected college among the poor but educationally 
ardent missionaries and their friends in Wisconsin as well as from 
more affluent supporters in the East. 

In October, 1844, in the Beloit Congregational Church a conven- 
tion recommended acceptance of pledges for a college site and $7,000 
for a building. “Had that church not existed,’ wrote Professor 
Henry M. Whitney in A History of Beloit College, “the college might 
have gone elsewhere for a home.” Plans took form the next year. 
On a ten-acre tract ground was broken, and the cornerstone of the 
first building was laid on June 24, 1847. There were financial set- 
backs, however, and for a time the project lapsed. Freshmen were 
ready for entrance but the building was yet incomplete. Under such 
conditions it was that Sereno T. Merrill, then the principal of Beloit 
Seminary, prepared the first class for college entrance in the basement 
of the Congregational Church. The first professors at the college 
were Jackson J. Bushnell and Joseph Emerson, both graduates of 
Yale. Discouragements followed, but through the resourcefulness 
and faith of the founders Middle College was ready for dedication 
in 1849. (This building still is in use as an administration building.) 
Rev. Aaron L. Chapin, who was the minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Milwaukee, was named as the first president of the college, 
entering upon his work February 1, 1850, and serving 36 years. 
Bushnell, Emerson, Chapin comprised what is known today as the 
“Old Guard.” 

The year 1850 also was the beginning of a term of 65 years as 
trustee by Dr. G.S. F. Savage. Later faculty figures of distinction in 
the development of Beloit were such men as William Porter (Williams 
College), 1852; James J. Blaisdell (Dartmouth), 1859; and a notable 
suecession of alumni: Thomas C. Chamberlin, 1873; Rollin D. Salis- 
bury, 1883; Theodore L. Wright and Hiram D. Densmore, 1888; 
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Louis E. Holden, 1891; Robert C. Chapin, 1892; George L. Collie, 
1893, and James A. Blaisdell, 1903. To these may be added A. W. 
Burr, 1878, long-time principal of Beloit College Academy, integrally 
related to the college until its demise in 1910; E. G. Smith, 1881; 
B. D. Allen, 1894; F. E. Calland, 1900; R. K. Richardson, 1901; J. P. 
Deane and R. B. Way, 1907, and J. F. Crawford, 1913. 

At the turn of the century Beloit College had 231 students en- 
rolled, taught by a faculty of 27 men and two women. Women stu- 
dents had been admitted a few years before, the first being graduated 
in 1898. The percentage increased through the early years of the 
present century, then remained more or less stationary. The size 
of the faculty increased in almost equal proportion to that of the 
‘ student body and in 1943 stood at 48, much the greater proportion 
still being men. Endowment likewise increased rapidly, especially 
during the early ’20s. In 1943 it amounted to $2,293,635. Gifts for 
buildings and endowment, equalling a half million dollars, came dur- 
ing earlier decades from D. K. Pearsons, a Chicago philanthropist and 
generous patron of many denominational colleges in the Middle West. 

A building boom in the ’90s had produced many new structures for 
the college, and this trend continued during the first decade of the 
twentieth century with the building of Carnegie Library and Smith 
Gymnasium in 1904. A long period without building activity was 
broken in 1927 by the construction of two dormitories for men. These 
are of Georgian style, and subsequent buildings have conformed 
largely to that pattern. Theodore Lyman Wright Art Hall was 
erected in 1930, two fraternity houses in 1930 and 1932, Morse- 
Ingersoll Recitation Hall in 1931, and the Walter Strong Stadium in 
1933. More recently there has been new construction of sorority 
houses, three of them in the last few years. 

Large amounts also were expended in renovations. Logan Mu- 
seum, housing remarkable anthropological collections, and Science 
Hall were completely remodeled; the Edward Dwight Eaton Chapel 
was rebuilt and enlarged in 1938; and Middle College (the first build- 
ing) also was completely rebuilt. At that time also the college came 
into possession of the President Chapin home and made it over as a 
permanent home for the president. Value of all buildings is about 
$1,833,000. 

As enrollment increased the number of alumni grew, and today 
about 6,000 names are on the list of living alumni. The oldest living 
alumnus in 1948 was graduated in 1870. ; 

The college has had only five presidents in its life of nearly a 
century, three of them alumni. As indicated, President Chapin served 
36 years. The second president, Edward Dwight Eaton, a native of 
Lancaster, Wisconsin, came in 1886 and remained until 1905, re- 
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assumed the presidency in the period 1907-1917, since which time he 
was president emeritus, and became president ad interim in 1923. 
Melvin A. Brannon, president of the University of Idaho, came to 
the presidency of Beloit in 1917, and remained until 1923. He was 
succeeded in 1924 by Irving Maurer, who remained until his death 
February 28, 1942. W. Bradley Tyrrell then became acting president, 
and more recently was made president ad interim. In June, 1944, 
the trustees named Dr. Carey Gardiner Croneis, then a professor of 
- geology at the University of Chicago, who accepted the presidency 
as of September 1, 1944, thus becoming the fifth president of Beloit 
in the nearly one hundred years of the life of the college. The death 
of the veteran President Eaton occurred June 19, 1942. 

Until 1873 there was but one course—classical; then an alterna- 
tive “philosophical” course was introduced, with an emphasis upon 
the natural sciences which is still effective. In 1886 the elective system 
appeared, and some 80 years later stress was placed on marked voca- 
tional tendencies, which, however, have since been in abeyance. On 
the whole, the emphasis has been consistently on the liberal ideal in 
education. 

Since the entry of the United States into World War II, conditions 
at Beloit College, as at most other institutions, have undergone 
striking change. Civilian enrollment at the beginning of the 1943-44 
year was 321, compared with 528 the year before. The decrease was 
entirely in men, since the registration of women students increased. 
The college was teaching 300 Air Force trainees, who took over all 
housing facilities of navy men sent to Beloit to study Diesel engines 
at one of the large industrial plants. The total enrollment, military 
and civilian, was then the largest by far in the history of the insti- 
tution. 


NORTHLAND—A COLLEGE WITH A PRACTICAL SLANT 


Latin and Greek and higher algebra are all very well as pre- 
requisites for a college education, but in northern Wisconsin there 
is a requirement that is even more fundamental—hands that are 
willing to do manual labor. 

Practically every college in southern Wisconsin was established 
in the period from 1844 to 1855. The lumber boon, the railroads 
and settlement reached north Wisconsin about 1880. By 1890 people 
began to feel settled in the new country and they wanted a college. 
Churchmen, educators, and business men started Northland in 1892 
at Ashland, under the original name, “North Wisconsin Academy,” 
and drawing largely on the counsel of Beloit College even modeled the 
first building after a Beloit building. The panic of 1893 caught the 
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NORTHLAND COLLEGE 


Courtesy Northland College 


Wheeler Hall with Memorial Hall Dormitory in background. 
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project with a half-finished building. The next five years wiped out 
most of the generous backers and almost finished the school. 

M. J. Fenenga, Holland born, graduate of Yankton College and 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, heading for the foreign mis- 
sion field, was, by the efforts of Prof. A. W. Burr of Beloit, shunted 
to Northland in 1899. Fenenga raised money, completed the original 
building, planted trees, built a student body which outgrew the orig- 
inal building. In 1905 he built Dill Hall, a large frame dormitory 
for girls; he set up a print shop, broom factory, cement block plant, 
and other student industries; in 1907 built Woods Hall, a men’s dor- 
mitory, with student labor, using student-made cement blocks. He 
added college courses, built a strong faculty, and by 1914 raised 
upwards of $100,000 for endowment. After 15 years of pioneer work 
he resigned. 

President J. D. Brownell took over the presidency with fresh 
vigor. But in his first year Wheeler Hall burned and rebuilding be- 
came a heavy expense. Then came the war and’the loss of practically 
every man in college. In 1919 Woods Hall burned, and another re- 
building load had to be carried. The building was remodeled to house 
the growing science departments, and the college went ahead in spite 
of a growing load of debt. 

President Brownell resigned in 1942. Summarizing the progress 
of his administration: the college grew from 36 to over 200 students ; 
Wheeler Hall was rebuilt, adding an additional story of usable space; 
Woods Hall was rebuilt as a modern science building; Memorial Hall 
dormitory and the library were constructed. These buildings and 
their equipment are conservatively appraised at $400,000. Endow- 
ment funds still stand at upwards of $100,000. 

John A. Reuling, who had spent 14 years as dean of men and 
vice-president of Adams College, near Durban, Natal, South Africa, 
assumed the presidency of Northland on January 1, 1948, and at 
once launched a campaign to raise $250,000 to extend the courses 
and rebuild the physical plant. Ashland citizens contributed $50,000 
and other parts of the State also responded. 

Because Northland was born and grew up in the cut-over country 
it has been necessary from the beginning to recognize the economic 
condition of the region and of the students it supplied. Accordingly, 
the college has had to develop a student industry program to help 
students earn their way. Through the years more than 90 per cent 
of all Northland students have earned a part of their college expenses. 

Among the Northland alumni who have won distinction are three 
who became college presidents; a dozen or more who are on college 
or university faculties, and many who are teaching in high schools. 
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An Indian girl from the neighboring Chippewa reservation is now 
registrar at Haskell Institute, while her sister is secretary to the 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington. Both 
worked their way through the institution. 

Northland is a four-year liberal arts college offering standard 
courses in the basic fields leading to the bachelor degrees. The 
faculty numbers 20. Credits are interchangeable with and trans- 
_ ferable to other colleges in the State, as well as to the State Uni- 
versity and leading graduate schools. The college features pre- 
professional courses, which have supplied professional training for 
careers as lawyers, doctors, and dentists, some of whom completed 
their full college course before beginning professional study. 


GROWTH OF RIPON COLLEGE IN TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Ripon College is a co-educational liberal arts institution, founded 
in 1851 at Ripon, Fond du Lac County, and opened June 1, 1853.2 
No work of college grade was done until 1863. By 1900 the college 
had an enrollment of 175 students. In the succeeding decades the 
student body increased steadily until in 1942 it stood at 514. 

The physical plant has kept pace. A large recitation hall was 
erected in 1900, a central heating plant in 1907, a gymnasium in 
1910. Between 1915 and 1920 eight private homes were secured and 
converted into dormitories to supplement the three large halls al- 
ready in operation. In 1940 two men’s dormitories were built, one 
accommodating 110, the other 25; a new central heating plant was 
added; an additional athletic field was acquired, and in 1942 a hand- 
some Union building, or student center, was constructed. Besides 
affording recreational facilities, the Union has a dining hall for about 
400 people. The spacious Lane library, the gift of Rollin B. Lane 
of Hollywood, California, an early student, had been built twelve 
years previously. 

Ripon College has continued to follow the liberal arts ideal. Its 
program is so arranged, however, that students may lay the founda- 
tion for later specialization in such fields as law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, business, forestry, agriculture, journalism, nursing, the ministry, 
ete. Upon graduation students who have taken the required subjects 
are licensed to teach in the high schools of the State. A special 
arrangement with Massachusetts Institute of Technology permits 
engineering men to be graduated from both institutions in five years’ 
time. Graduates enter all professional fields, and many annually 
continue their studies in universities for advanced degrees. 


* For a brief historical sketch of Ripon College, see Chapter XLII. 
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-RIPON COLLEGE 


A New Dormitory Group 
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The college is accredited by the Association of American Uni- 
versities, the North Central Association, and the American Associa- 
tion of University Women; approved by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, and endorsed through substantial 
contribution to its endowment by the General Education Board. 

Ripon has pioneered in military training, and since World War I 
has maintained a unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. In 
1943 it had 358 officers in active service, and this training was being 
supplemented by a unit of the Army Specialized Training Program, 
offering to 450 men basic instruction in the army engineering divi- 
sion. Up to that time the college had as many as 775 men in the 
armed forces. 

Ripon has been served by these presidents: William E. Merriman, 
1863-1876; Edward H. Merrell, 1877-1891; Rufus C. Flagg, 1892- 
1901; Richard C. Hughes, 1901-1909; Silas Evans, 1910-1917; Henry 
Coe Culbertson, 1918-1920; Silas Evans, 1921-1943; Clark G. Kuebler, 
since 1948. 

During President Evans’ service of 29 years Ripon College de- 
veloped materially. Upon his retirement on May 30, 1943, he was 
succeeded by Dr. Clark G. Kuebler, of Northwestern University’s 
faculty, who was installed as the eighth president on December 7, 
1943. 

Ripon’s hilltop campus is beautiful because of its large native 
trees and shady walks, and is otherwise notable for its historical 
monuments. These landmarks include the original schoolhouse known 
as the “birthplace of the Republican party” and the famous Shaler 
statue of Abraham Lincoln. 


‘ MILTON COLLEGE—A SCHOOL FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


The growth of Milton College, established in 1844 at Milton in 
Rock County, has been evident chiefly in the period since 1900.3 In 
1854 the name was changed to Milton Academy and continued as 
such until 1867 when a charter as Milton College was granted by the 
legislature. Milton is a standard four-year college granting the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Philosophy, is a member 
of the Association of American Colleges and Universities, and is 
accredited by the University of Wisconsin and the state department 
of public instruction. In its sound liberal arts course the school of 
music has become a specialty. The number of students in all courses 
has increased from about 40 to 200. 


* For data on the beginnings of Milton College, see Chapter XLII. 
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The death of Pres. W. C. Whitford, May 20, 1902, closed 44 years 
of devoted labors in education. The friends of the college determined 
to erect a building to serve as a memorial to “Elder Whitford,” and 
ultimately to be considered as a memorial also to his brother, Prof. 
Albert Whitford, who was universally known as ‘Professor Al” and 
who rounded out 57 years of instruction in Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics. 

The new president, Dr. William C. Daland, began his duties in 
1902, and at once pushed the plans for Whitford Hall, which was 
opened to classes in October, 1906. This building, containing the 
library and laboratories for the sciences, cost $30,000, the last $6,500 
of which was given by Andrew Carnegie. In 1902 the campus was 
enlarged by the purchase of five acres, upon which stood a substantial 
brick house. This became the president’s home from 1902 to 1921; 
it now serves as a studio for the school of music. A new auditorium- 
gymnasium was completed in 1911. Andrew Carnegie contributed 
the last $2,500 for this $20,000 building. 

In the first World War, seven Milton men gave their lives for 
their country. 

Upon the death of Pres. W. C. Daland in 1921, Prof. A. E. Whit- 
ford, son of Professor Albert, who had already given the college 20 
years of service as professor of physics and mathematics and as 
registrar, was made acting president. Two years later he was selected 
by the board of trustees as president of the college. Prof. W. D. Bur- 
dick, of the chemistry department, served as acting president in 
1930-31. In 1931 Rev. J. W. Crofoot, for many years missionary in 
Shanghai, China, became president, serving until 1939. For a time 
Dean Daland was in charge of the administration, and in January, 
1940, Dr. J. G. Meyer, a veteran educator, came to the presidency 
and served until 1944, when he was succeeded by the Rev. Carroll L. 
Hill, pastor of Milton’s Seventh Day Baptist Church. 

Proving, as it were, that the product is the test of worth, Milton’s 
halls have sent graduates into many important avenues of public 
service, as indicated in this, a partial list: Four state superintendents 
of public instruction (Wisconsin) ; six deans of colleges; 65 pro- 
fessors in 40 colleges; 29 superintendents of schools; 200 high school 
and elementary teachers; 41 clergymen and missionaries; 32 physi- 
cians; 25 scholars in applied science; seven dentists, 10 nurses; 10 
lawyers; 80 or more in business; more than 20 in farming, and 19 in 
federal or state work. Of the younger graduates and undergraduates, 
at least 325 were serving, in 1948, in the armed services of their 
country. 
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CARROLL COLLEGE INAUGURATES NEW ERA 


In 1903 the Wisconsin Synod of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. resolved to restore the full college curriculum to Carroll Col- 
lege, at Waukesha. The college has ever since enjoyed a steady 
growth. Student registrations have increased; buildings have been 
erected and facilities extended; substantial additions have been made 
to the endowment funds and other available resources. Today Carroll 
is recognized as a leader both among the liberal arts colleges in the 
North Central area and among the colleges associated and affiliated 
with the Presbyterian church. It is a liberal arts institution offering 
courses leading to the bachelor’s degree. Its spirit is definitely Chris- 
. tian, and its program seeks to impress the student with the value 
and importants of the Christian religion in a well-rounded life. 

The college grounds comprising 24 wooded and landscaped acres 
are divided into an upper and a lower campus. The buildings are 
located on the upper campus, while the lower campus is devoted to 
sports and various other forms of recreation. To the west of the 
main campus are Frame Field and grandstand, a gift of Andrew J. 
Frame, LL.D.; to the north, the recreation field, the gift by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry M. Youmans of Waukesha. 

Main Hall, located to the east of the upper campus, and com- 
pleted in 1900, contains administrative offices, classrooms, an audi- 
torium, an assembly hall, and The Curtain, the college “little theater,” 
with equipment for the production of plays. In 1943 Carroll installed 
in its chapel a pipe organ for lessons and practice by students in the 
music department and for use in recitals and chapel services. 

Freshman Hall has become a center of activity for every incoming 
class and is also used as a campus theater. The Town Girls’ Room 
is arranged for girls who live in Waukesha or who commute from 
nearby cities. Rankin Hall of Science, erected in 1906 through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Voorhees, is a memorial to Walter 
L. Rankin, Ph.D., who spent many years as a member of the faculty, 
and later as president of the college. The Elizabeth Voorhees dormi- 
tory for women, built in 1904 as the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Voorhees, is named in honor of Mrs. Voorhees. It was enlarged by 
an addition in 1929. Morgan Manor, another dormitory for young 
women, is located across from Voorhees. The gymnasium, erected 
and first used in 1924, offers facilities for athletics, physical educa- 
tion courses and social activities. 

Carrier Memorial Building—the new library—named for the late 
Pres. William O. Carrier, and opened for service in 1942, offers 


“For a statement concerning the beginnings of Carroll College, see Chapter 
XLII. 
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modern library facilities in surroundings of unusual beauty, and com- 
bines beauty, comfort and efficiency. The library contains 24,500 
volumes, exclusive of the pamphlet collection, and regularly receives 
205 periodicals. Students also have access to the public library of 
Waukesha, with its collection of 30,000 volumes. The department 
of music is housed in a three-story building, acquired in 1915, orig- 
inally the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Quaw of Wausau, Wisconsin, 
_ which was remodeled in 1929. The college maintains a student in- 
firmary, staffed by a nurse and the director of physical education 
and equipped with hospital beds, medical and other facilities for the 
care of illnesses. 

The residence of the president and his family is known as Voor- 
hees Cottage and was another gift of Mr, and Mrs. Ralph Voorhees, 
generous benefactors of the college. In 1924 the college received as 
a gift from the late Alfred S. Badger, D.D., his home together with 
the furnishings and equipment, which provides accommodations for 
young men who have acquired membership in the Pioneer Club. In 
1943 the college purchased the property of the Waukesha Springs 
Sanitarium, with a capacity of 150, which is now used to house 
Carroll’s flying detachment and which in the post-war period is 
destined to become Carroll’s new men’s dormitory. 

In 1942-43 Carroll College had a total enrollment of 467, of which 
266 were men and 201 were women. It is accredited by both the 
Association of American Universities and the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and enjoys full recognition 
by the Wisconsin state department of public instruction and the 
University of Wisconsin. It maintains membership in the Association 
of American Colleges, the American Council on Education, the Pres- 
byterian College Union, and the National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges. 

Dr. William A. Ganfield, president from 1921 to 1939, died on 
October 18, 1940, and was succeeded by Gerrit T. Vander Lugt, Ph.D. 
Dr. Ganfield saw the college grow from an institution of 16 students 
to hundreds. His influence in educational fields was felt nationally. 


NASHOTAH HOUSE—FEPISCOPAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Nashotah House is a theological seminary of the Episcopal church, 
located on the shore of Upper Nashotah Lake, in the beautiful Wau- 
kesha region. Its founding was one of the results of the great 
missionary impulse in the American church which was marked by the 
consecration of Jackson Kemper as Bishop of the Northwest in 1835. 
Actual founding of the work at Nashotah is credited to Rev. James 
Lloyd Breck, one of the pioneers of the Oxford movement in America, 
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Rev. William Adams, and Rev. John H. Hobart, in 1842. Still called 
the “Mission,” it has been known throughout the Church for more 
than a century as a seminary of theological training.® 

The first half century was a struggle against poverty. Money 
was lacking, not students. In that period Nashotah sent 275 priests 
into the field. In the second 50 years 379 were sent out from the 
“House,” among them the present bishops of Milwaukee and Mexico. 
By the end of her first century Nashotah had established herself as a 
truly national institution, with her recruits coming from all parts 
of the country. The Centennial year—1942—opened with a capacity 
enrollment. 

_ Nashotah makes a two-fold contribution to theological training 
of her candidates. The seminary takes students matriculating with 
degrees granted by recognized universities, and gives them their 
special technical training as candidates for Holy Orders. The other 
contribution pertains to the collegiate department, where the train- 
ing is offered to a limited number of students, usually rather older 
than the average collegian, who are eager to enter the ministry. They 
receive pre-theological work in Arts, leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and for those desiring to complete their theological prepara- 
tion in the shortest time this period can be compressed into three 
years. For such men, and for younger men who for one reason or 
another cannot enroll at a university, Nashotah House offers an 
intensive junior college course, enabling excellent candidates who 
otherwise might be thwarted from their ambition to enter the semi- 
nary and finally to advance to the priesthood. 

Much of the land purchased from the government by Dr. Breck 
still remains in its natural wooded condition. Landmarks of the early 
days also remain—the old “Blue House,” original home of the “Mis- 
sion,” and the “Red Chapel,” built in 1848. “Blue House” and “Red 
Chapel” have been described by President Nutter as “not much to 
look at but they are the egg out of which the Church in the N orth- 
west was hatched.” 

The buildings of the “Mission” are of Wisconsin sandstone. The 
present chapel was built in 1859. Shelton Hall contains the refectory 
and other accommodations for students. Alice Sabine Hall, familiarly 
called the “Cloister,” is arranged in suites for the students. Lewis 
Hall contains the dean’s office and rooms for some of the faculty. 
Bishop Webb Hall, or “The Fort,” is a modern dormitory for the 
younger collegiate men. The Frances Donaldson Library contains a 
collection of more than 20,000 volumes. On the grounds also are 
several homes for faculty members. A modern dairy farm is oper- 


°*See Chapter XLII for a further historical account. 
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ated by the school. The self-help system has a primary place in 
operation and maintenance, with much of the work done by the 
students themselves. 

Presidents and deans of Nashotah House have been as follows: 
James Lloyd Breck, 1842; Azel D. Cole, 1850; George G. Carter, 
1886; Walter R. Gardner, 1890; William Walter Webb, 1897; J. G. H. 
Barry, 1906; Edward A. Larrabee, 1909; B. F. P. Ivins, 1921; E. J..M. 
Nutter, 1925 to date. 


ST. NORBERT—TRAINING COURSE FOR LIFE 


The dream of a Norbertine priest, Father Adelbert Inama—the 
“first resident Catholic priest in Dane County” (at Roxbury in 1845) 
—that members of his order should build a college nearby on the 
Wisconsin River, never became a reality until 1898, and then the 
institution he visualized was erected more than a hundred miles 
from there—on the banks of the Fox at West De Pere. Like North- 
land, founded in the same decade, St. Norbert’s Abbey and College 
were called into being by necessity. 

The Norbertine priests of West De Pere started and aided the 
growth of St. Norbert College from a humble, unpretentious building 
to the present organization covering more than one city block. It is 
largely to its founder, and the only president the institution has 
had—the Rt. Rev. B. H. Pennings, O. Praem., that the school owes 
its steady climb in the educational world. In this achievement there 
was fulfilled the dream of the pioneer Inama, who planned and laid 
the foundations for the project only to have it fail through lack of 
support during his lifetime. 

Abbot Pennings came to the United States from Holland in 1893 
to perform missionary work among people of Belgian descent in the 
northeastern section of Wisconsin. His first project completed in 
1898, Father Pennings, who became an abbot 27 years later, turned 
his thoughts from missionary work to education and parish en- 
deavors. Since 1900 the growth of Norbertine activities in preaching 
and teaching has been marked. Twenty-five priests scattered through 
several states, besides a college and four secondary schools, are under 
his jurisdiction. 

The enrollment the first year—1898—consisted of four—Frank 
Van Dyke, Anthony Vissers, Charles Marchant, and Charles Sav- 
ageau, who prepared for the priesthood. By comparison, the 1942-43 
enrollment consisted of 355 full-time civilian students, the largest 
such number in the history of the institution, while the 1943 enroll- 
ment began at 475, including 400 students who were entered in the 
Army Specialized Training Program. 
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St. Norbert’s physical expansion has kept pace with the growth 
in enrollment. In 1902 was laid the cornerstone of the first college 
building, Main Hall, with ceremonies led by Bishop Sebastian Mess- 
mer. This still stands as the center of campus activity. In 1910 
several adjacent cottages were added, and in 1911 the priory was 
enlarged. In 1913 Henry Boyle of Fond du Lac supplied funds to 
erect Boyle Hall, a class and dormitory building. In more recent 
‘years a new residence hall, housing complete refectory facilities for 
all students, and sleeping quarters for 175, was built with funds 
raised in 1941. Other buildings include a central heating plant 
(1916), which also contains a combination workshop and chemical 
laboratory, a new gymnasium (1929), the Villa (1936), and the 
Lodge (19387). 

One of the outstanding contributions since the Henry Boyle gift 
is the J. R. Minahan Memorial Stadium, donated in 1987 by Dr. 
Minahan, noted Green Bay physician, and comprising one of the 
most adequate small college football plants in the country. 

Auxiliary activities on the campus include the annual summer 
session and Saturday morning classes under the direction of the 
Green Bay diocesan department of education. The Norbertines oper- 
ate still other institutions: the Columbus Club of Green Bay; radio 
stations WTAQ at Green Bay and WHBY at Appleton; a modern 
office building at Green Bay; Camp Tivoli, oldest Catholic boys’ 
summer camp in Wisconsin, on Shawano lake; and Monona priory, 
on Lake Monona near Madison. 

Originally St. Norbert College was established to provide neces- 
sary courses for young men wishing to prepare for the priesthood. 
That objective is no longer observed. The second stage in the develop- 
ment as a Straight liberal arts college began about 1915, when the 
first Bachelor of Arts degrees were awarded to students majoring 
in branches other than philosophy. Ever since, there has been a 
gradual increase of the graduates in languages, sciences and arts 
until approximately 40 now receive the bachelor’s degree each year. 

Climaxing the rapid growth since 1927, when Rev. A. M. Keefe 
was named rector, was the accrediting of St. Norbert by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1987. 
During that period the college had gone into many fields of endeavor, 
giving basic training for future careers as priests, physicians, chem- 
ists, lawyers, dentists, writers, teachers, architects, business and 
other avocations. As indicated, while now essentially a liberal arts 
school, St. Norbert gives the fundamental training necessary for 
specialization at advanced technical institutions here and abroad. 
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Many of the Norbertines who took their college work at St. Nor- 
bert are now teaching at the college and at the four secondary schools 
established by the order in widely scattered areas. A booklet pre- 
pared by Rev. Dr. D. M. Burke, O. Praem., published in November, 
1943—fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of Abbot Pennings in this 
country—indicated that the order then included 110 priests, 23 
professed juniors (those having taken simple but not solemn vows), 
14 novices and 12 lay brothers. These 159 are more than 50 times 
the original group of three who came from Berne Abbey, in Hees- 
wijk, Holland, 50 years before. Nineteen members of the American 
foundation have died. Priests of this order are popularly known 
as the “White Fathers,” because of the color of their garments. 


NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE—A SCHOOL FOR LUTHERAN CLERGY 


Under the corporate name of Northwestern College, founded in 
1864, the Wisconsin Synod of the Lutheran Church conducts a four- 
year college and a four-year preparatory school at Watertown. The 
primary purpose of the combined schools is to prepare ministers for 
service in the Lutheran church, although a business course also is 
offered in the preparatory department, and some students are ad- 
mitted to the college department who have no intention of studying 
for the ministry and take what courses they can for college credit. 

The regular curriculum, from the first year of the preparatory 
department (ninth grade) through the senior year of the college 
department, is shaped to serve the main purpose of the institution. 
By far the greater number of students enroll with the intention of 
preparing for the ministry, and 85 per cent of the graduates since 
1900 have entered the service of the church. Among the remaining 
15 per cent are a number of women; the men who did not enter the 
ministry have chosen medicine, college teaching, and law as careers, 
in that order of preference. 

The curriculum strongly emphasizes the study of languages and 
history, and the course that must be followed by students for the 
ministry is rigidly prescribed. That course includes English, German, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and a thorough study of history from ancient 
to modern times. 

Because the regular course is so heavily loaded with language 
study and so definitely points toward theology and the ministry, 
the college has not attracted large numbers of students who want a 
general education. The usual enrollment since 1900 has been some- 
where between 200 and 3800 in both departments, the 800-student 
body having been reached only once, in 1926. 
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In the 438 years since the turn of the century, 732 students were 
graduated—all with the B.A. degree. This number does not, how- 
ever, fairly represent the total enrollment, since a number of stu- 
dents each year transfer to other colleges at the end of the freshman 
or sophomore year because by that time the course has become so 
specialized that it is largely theological in character. 

Most of the students live in the college dormitory, which accom- 

modates a maximum of 200 men. The older part of the dormitory 
dates back to 1875, the newer and larger part to 1905. The gym- 
nasium was built in 1911. Plans have been prepared for a combined 
library and administration building. 
_ The names of two men have been associated with the college 
through most of the years since it was founded in 1864. Dr. A. F. 
Ernst served as president from 1869 to 1919, and after his resigna- 
tion from the presidency continued as professor emeritus, still doing 
teaching almost until his death in 1924, Dr. J. H. Ott served as 
professor of English and later as vice-president from 1885 until 19438, 
a span of 58 years. KE. E. Kowalke has in recent years been presi- 
dent of the institution. 

Although Northwestern College is not heavily endowed, its finan- 
cial needs are adequately supplied by the Lutheran churches of the 
Wisconsin Synod which includes this school in its regular program 
of educational and mission work. 


MISSION HOUSE COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The history of the Mission House College, founded in 1862 at 
Plymouth, since 1900 may be divided into three periods: the three 
administrations of Ernest A. Hofer, John M. G. Darms and Paul 
Grosshuesch. The year 1917 was an eventful one. It witnessed the 
building of the Jubilee Dormitory, for which the Evangelical and 
Reformed church had contributed funds to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Mission House in 1912. Delayed by the contro- 
versy over a proposed relocation of the school, this building project 
was carried out during the turmoil of World War I. 

To provide for an enlarged faculty two additional houses were 
built in “Profville.’ The Forward Movement of the post-war years 
provided funds for later building operations. As financial agent of 
the Mission House, Rev. L. D. Benner canvassed the churches of 
its constituency and gathered much needed funds to meet the mount- 
ing costs of operation. 

In June, 1923, Dr. J. M. G. Darms was installed as president and 
professor of missions. Forward Movement funds, augmented by 
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other gifts, made possible the erection of a stately president’s house, 
set in a formal garden. The college became accredited by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where almost without exception students trans- 
ferring from the Mission House have made good records. 

After the resignation of Dr. Darms in 1930 the synods elected 
Dr. Paul Grosshuesch, grandson of Dr. H. A. Muehlmeier, as presi- 
dent. Funds gathered through a “cooperative campaign,” together 
with the “Alumni Hall Fund,” started long before, by interested 
alumni, for a new gymnasium made possible the erection in 1932 of 
Founders’ Gymnasium, to serve also as an auditorium. At the same 
time a greatly increased enrollment made necessary the remodeling 
of Recitation Hall to provide larger class rooms, more adequate 
laboratories and library space. As the board and synods had decided 
to make the Mission House a co-educational school, provision had also 
to be made for women resident students. The old service building 
(Hausvaterwohnung) accordingly underwent a thorough remodeling 
to accommodate about 30 coeds. 

Internally the present era is marked especially by the expansion 
of the college. What had been desired by its constituency as long 
ago as the 1860s—that the Mission House should train teachers as 
well as preachers—has at last been realized. Mission House grad- 
uates are accepted by the North Central Association of. Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for certification as high school teachers. College 
students may earn majors in German, English, the Classics, science, 
history, mathematics, social science, and philosophy; courses are 
also offered in French, speech, music (leading to teacher’s certificate) , 
physical education, and religion. Students intending to study medi- 
cine, dentistry, nursing, engineering, law, and commerce may take 
the first two or three years of their work at Mission House College. 
To meet the demands of the expanded college curriculum the faculty 
was considerably enlarged. 

To meet war emergency demands an accelerated program has 
been introduced, by which a student may complete a pre-professional 
course two calendar years after matriculation. Pre-seminary stu- 
dents also participate in this program. To strengthen the church in 
its post-war efforts a course for unordained Christian workers has 
been inaugurated. The course leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy in Christian Education. 

Mission House alumni in the armed services reached a high 
proportion, 180 men and women comprising the known list in 1943 
with material increases sure to follow. 
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WAYLAND ACADEMY ENTERS JUNIOR COLLEGE FIELD 


The beginning of the new century found Wayland Academy at 
Beaver Dam within five years of its Golden Jubilee. The school was 
founded in 1855, and now is one of the oldest co-educational schools 
in the country. Its 20-acre campus originally boasted four buildings— 
Wayland Hall, Warren Hall, Lindsay Gymnasium, and Roundy Hall. 
When Homer J. Vosburgh, the principal, resigned he was succeeded 
by Edwin Putnam Brown, an alumnus, and instructor in English 
since 1897, under whose administration, covering 34 thriving years, 
Wayland became financially sound. The property value today is 
approximately $445,000; the endowment $145,000. To the physical 
equipment was added, in 1909, Linfield Hall, the recitation and ad- 
ministration building and containing auditorium and library; in 
1912, the infirmary; in 1924, Brown Field, for athletics; in 1925, the 
doubling of the capacity of Warren Hall, the girls’ dormitory, and 
the renovation of Wayland Hall, the boys’ dormitory; in 1927, the 
remodeling of Lindsay Gymnasium and building of a connecting unit. 
Trees, shrubbery, flower beds, walks and roads were wisely planned 
and completed to make an informal, harmonious campus. 

At the death of Principal Brown, in 1934, Stanley C. Ross, also 
an alumnus, headmaster of the boys’ dormitory and teacher since 
1917, was the logical successor. Before this time, Wayland, like all 
private schools, had felt the sting of the depression, but it held 
through trying years. The junior college movement, particularly 
strong in California, in Iowa, and elsewhere, was comparatively slow 
in reaching Wisconsin. In 19386 Wayland began its first year as a 
junior college—one of the first in the State to organize itself definitely 
in consonance with this modern trend in education. Today the edu- 
cational span of Wayland covers the four years of the academy course 
and the two years of the junior college course. The student body 
since 1900 has averaged 95 resident students and 35 day students, 
and there is an average of 16 instructors. The Wayland School of 
Music makes a distinct contribution to the cultural life of the com- 
munity. 

Wayland is a member of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

In June, 1948, President Ross resigned to become the director 
of Region IX of the Office of Price Administration. L. Albert Wilson 
served as acting president in 1942-1943. Wayland’s fourteenth presi- 
dent, Weimer Kerr Hicks, came to the school in September, 1943, 
from the Peddie School at Hightstown, New Jersey. 
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Wayland has sent out many alumni into important positions. 
Among them have been the late Frederick D. Underwood, president 
of the Erie Railroad; the late Howard D. Colman, inventor and 
president of the Barber-Colman Company, manufacturer of cotton- 
mill machinery; the late Zona Gale Breese, authoress; Alonzo Pond, 
explorer and anthropologist; Ernest B. Price, director of Interna- 
tional House, Chicago; Arthur P. Bestor, president of Chautauqua 
Institute ; Sarah M. Davison, founder and principal of Hillcrest School 
for Girls, Beaver Dam; Roger Hill, principal of Todd School for 
Boys, Woodstock, Illinois; Dr. George R. Taylor, professor of eco- 
nomics, Amherst College; Dr. Eleanor Grace Clark, Shakespearian 
student and professor of English, Hunter College; E. E. Ferris, 
Charles D. Stewart, Mildred MacNeal Sweeney, Berton Braley, 
writers of distinction. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY—‘HONOR SCHOOL” 


Delafield, in the beautiful Waukesha lake country, is the seat of 
one of the largest and most successful military schools—St. John’s 
Military Academy, which functions under the direction of the Epis- 
copal church. Here, in 1854, Dr. James De Koven began his long 
educational career. In 1883 a former pupil, Rev. Sidney T. Smythe, 
came from his eastern home and, deciding that the work begun 
long before by his former master should be continued, put into execu- 
tion his plan for a preparatory school for boys. He received the 
material support of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Wisconsin. 
Dr. Smythe’s motto was ‘“‘Work hard, play hard, pray hard.” 

The school opened in 1884 with but one pupil. Today St. John’s 
ranks as one of the great preparatory schools of the United States. 
The cadets in its student body number in excess of 400 and come 
from all parts of the country and from beyond. Upon the death of 
Dr. Smythe in 1923 his former pupil and life-long associate, Brig. 
Gen. Roy F. Farrand, a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
succeeded him as president. More than 20 buildings and a beautiful 
campus of 170 acres, bordering Lake Nagawicka, make up the 
school’s physical resources. De Koven Hall, Smythe Hall, Hazelwood 
Hall, and Scott Johnson Hall, all of stone and concrete, are among the 
newest additions to the campus. 

St. John’s is concerned not alone with education but with the 
disciplines and preparedness that come with training based on the 
military system—a training valued for the arts of peace as for war. 
It offers special training for aviation, and places large emphasis on 
physical education in all its forms. During the Spanish-American 
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War 438 “St. John’s boys” served their country; in the first World 
War 60 per cent of the alumni responded to their country’s call; in 
the second World War the response was in even greater ratio. 

An example is Vice Admiral Aubrey Wray Fitch, charac- 
terized as St. John’s outstanding officer in the second war. As cap- 
tain of the aircraft carrier Lexington and as commander of air forces 
he was credited with doing much to win the first and second Solomons 
offensives in the Pacific theater. 

St. John’s ranks as a military school of the first class; is inspected 
annually by a board of officers from the General Staff at Washing- 
ton; has continually been awarded the War Department’s designa- 
tion as Honor School. It is accredited to West Point and, Annapolis, 
as well as to all colleges and universities which follow the accrediting 
plan. Graduates qualify for the rank of second lieutenant of infantry 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, Army of the United States. As prod- 
ucts of an institution of sound learning its students are equally well 
prepared to enter business or professional life, where today may be 
found St. John’s men in a wide variety of occupations, with ‘‘execu- 
tives” outnumbering all other classes . 


NORTHWESTERN MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMY—SCHOOL 
OF DISTINCTION 


To prepare young men of high school age for college entrance, 
to fit them to do a man’s work for home and country in the event 
of war, and also, and emphatically, to develop qualities of honor, 
self-control, self-reliance, leadership and responsibility required for 
successful careers—these are aims of Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy, Lake Geneva. 

Founded in 1888 under the name of Northwestern Military 
Academy at Highland Park, [linois, by Col. Harlan Page Davidson, 
the school was renamed in 1918 to include the naval designation and 
moved to the shores of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. It was then re- 
incorporated by a son of the founder, Col. Roy Page Davidson, at 
which time Congress passed a law recognizing the school and 
authorizing the issue of complete naval equipment. The school was 
endowed with generous backing by the Davidson family and by public 
spirited friends. The elder Davidson died in 1918, the son in 1943. 
Col. Roy Page Davidson was succeeded as superintendent by Col. 
Albion B. Lewis, who, upon retirement after 25 years on the acad- 
emy’s faculty, was succeeded in March, 1944, by the Rev. James 
Howard Jacobson, formerly assistant superintendent. 

The academy’s enrollment is never to exceed 175. Its charter 
makes it obligatory that it shall always be operated under Christian 
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principles and that the head master as well as the members of the 
faculty shall be Christian men. As indicated, the aim primarily is 
not to make soldiers but to inculcate the better qualities of the 
soldier. 

The academy is located on beautifully landscaped, elevated 
grounds of 75 acres, constituting a natural forest of magnificent trees. 
The program calls for a full measure of physical education and 
manly sports. The vocational guidance plan enables a student to map 
his college preparatory course, especially his reading, with a view 
to the best utilization of his aptitudes and interests for a successful 
career. 

Northwestern is an Honor School, carrying the privilege of 
naming honor graduates to West Point and Annapolis. The govern- 
ment has been generous in supplying it with naval equipment, be- 
lieved equal to that granted any school outside the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, and full equipment for offering military training for 
officers’ reserve commissions. Among its military equipment is the 
first armored automobile in the United States, dating from 1897, and 
still in use. Northwestern’s graduates have distinguished themselves 
in the nation’s wars, fulfilling the school’s aim to develop prepared- 
ness—physical, scholastic, military—in the young men under its 
guardianship in their most formative years. 


CAMPION BECOMES A RESIDENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


In 1900 Campion at Prairie du Chien was a small college and 
high school with an enrollment of 83 students. Its growth from that 
time to the present has been steady, and it has turned out many men 
who have become leaders in their professions. It is now a residential 
high school for Catholic boys, and is directed by members of the 
Jesuit order. 

The first addition to Campion’s physical plant after 1900 was 
Campion Hall, constructed in 1909. This now houses the library, 
the military department, and the living and studying quarters of 
the older boys. The year 1910 saw the addition to Kostka Hall of 
the small boys’ gymnasium. The growth in the number of college 
students who desired their own private rooms brought about the 
construction in 1915 of a residence unit—Marquette Hall—adding 
about 100 private rooms and providing classrooms for the four senior 
classes. From the dormitory and class room windows may be seen 
the broad sweep of the Mississippi River—awe-inspiring in its power 
at flood tide in Spring, always majestic when the stories of its 
romantic past are recounted. 
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During the first World War, Campion was the headquarters for 
a unit of the Student Army Training Corps—the equivalent of the 
units of the Army Student Training Program in World War ie 
Ever since the first war Campion has had a unit of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, and has been named an Honor Battalion for 
many years. After the war the student body grew to such an extent 
that a student infirmary became a necessity, hence in 1920 a spacious 
residence was purchased and remodeled into a 30-bed hospital, staffed 
by two registered nurses. 

In 1922 the heating facilities were centralized in a newly con- 
structed heating plant. Three thousand feet of concrete tunnels carry 
the steam, water, and electric lines to the various buildings. With 
the help of alumni and other friends, Campion was able in 1924 to 
erect a beautiful chapel. With imported altars and stained glass 
windows it is a model of good taste and an inspiration to the reli- 
gious feelings of the student body. 

In 1925 it was decided to drop the college department of Cam- 
pion and concentrate on the high school department. The adminis- 
trators point to the success of this policy in the rapid growth in 
enrollment since that time, which found Campion opening the school 
year of 1943-44 with 491 registered students. 

In 1936 one of the largest modern gymnasiums was constructed. 
With the provision of these new quarters, the two-story room for- 
merly used for the gym was remodeled into the Joyce Kilmer Memo- 
rial Library. Many of the poet Kilmer’s letters and notebooks form 
a part of the school’s manuscript collection. Kilmer claimed Cam- 
pion as ‘my adopted Alma Mater.” 

The final addition to Campion came in 1939 with the completion 
of Loyola Hall, housing the kitchen and dining facilities for both the 
boys and the faculty, as well as the students’ book store, candy store, 
and mailing room. 

Campion is a college preparatory high school. Just prior to the 
war about 98 per cent of the graduating class went on to college 
each year. Campion has long been accredited to the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the University of 
Wisconsin, the National Catholic Educational Association, and the 
Jesuit Educational Association. About one-third of its student body 
comes from Chicago and vicinity; the rest from most of the other 
states, while a number are received from Mexico, Cuba, and other 
foreign lands. 
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EDGEWOOD COLLEGE—EXEMPLIFICATION OF CATHOLIC CULTURE 


The Sisters of St. Dominic, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, have since 
pioneer days contributed to education at all levels in the State of 
Wisconsin. This congregation of teaching Sisters was founded in 
1849 by the saintly missionary and educator, the Very Reverend 
Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, O.P. Parochial grade schools and co- 
educational high schools, staffed by the Sinsinawa Dominicans, are 
scattered throughout the State and bear testimony to their effective 
teaching techniques. In Madison, Edgewood connotes educational 
activities extending from kindergarten to college. There, the fully 
accredited co-educational high school has steadily expanded since 
1927 and enjoys excellent scholastic rating and athletic prestige. 

The history of Edgewood is significant. As early as 1855 the 
beauty of Edgewood estate led John W. Ashmead, a lawyer from 
Philadelphia, to purchase the ground, located on a sightly elevation 
in the western part of the city. On it he erected a spacious colonial 
mansion. Edgewood’s next owner, from 1857 to 1873, was Samuel 
Marshall, a pioneer aristocrat Quaker, also of Philadelphia. He 
further improved it by the planting of rare trees many of which 
still survive. Cadwallader C. Washburn, governor of Wisconsin in 
1872-74, purchased Edgewood in 18738. Gift of the property to the 
Sinsinawa Dominican Sisters for educational purposes was made by 
the ex-governor on May 10, 1881, when new business investments 
necessitated his residence elsewhere. 

St. Regina’s Academy at Edgewood opened in September, 1881, 
and was incorporated the following year. In 1894 the name of the 
institution was changed to ‘Sacred Heart Academy.” In 1924 the 
alumnae, the Reverend Pastors and the people of Madison generously 
sponsored the efforts of the Sisters for a “greater Edgewood.” The 
architect, Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia, grandson of Governor 
Washburn, drew building plans and the new college buildings were 
finished in 1927. 

In 1940 Edgewood College became a four-year standard institu- 
tion. Amplification of curriculum and increase of faculty members 
were made. The well-established Junior College which was opened 
September 20, 1927, provided the liberal arts background for the 
specialized professional courses in the junior and senior years. The 
members of the faculty are the Sisters of the congregation of the 
Most Holy Rosary of the Third Order of Saint Dominic, Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. They hold higher degrees from leading universities of 
the United States and Europe and have met the academic require- 
ments of educational standardizing agencies. 
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Two degrees are granted by the college. The degree Associate 
in Arts is granted to a candidate who has successfully completed 
60 semester hours. The degree Bachelor of Science in Education is 
granted to a candidate who has successfully completed 128 semester 
hours, exclusive of physical education. This degree qualifies teachers 
for kindergarten-primary and elementary schools, as well as for high 
school teachers in business education and school art. 

Like all Catholic colleges, Edgewood aims to equip its students 
to solve contemporary problems in the light of Christian principles 
and to appreciate the glorious heritage of Catholic faith, tradition 
and culture. 

“T hope,” wrote Governor Washburn in the first years of the 

Edgewood foundation, “that your school may become a popular and 
useful institution in the dissemination of knowledge and correct 
principles.” This is still the hope of Edgewood College as it enters 
upon a new and wider sphere of service. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Throughout the State, independent of St. Francis described in 
another chapter, there are fifteen seminaries conducted by religious 
orders that give instruction to about 500 men studying for the 
Catholic priesthood. 

Catholic and Lutheran parochial schools in Wisconsin have a grade 
school attendance estimated at 90,000 pupils. Attendance at Catholic 
high schools is about 7,100. Parochial schools meet the state teach- 
ing standards and their pupils are automatically entered into the 
same grades in the public schools. 


NOTE 


Brother Joseph (Ira) Dutton, in whose memory a large Catholic 
school, to be known as the “Brother Dutton National Memorial High 
School,” is being founded at Beloit, was one of the world’s great 
humanitarians. Four years after his birth at Stowe, Vermont, April 
27, 1848, the family moved to Rock County, Wisconsin, settling near 
Janesville. Ira Dutton attended Milton Academy where he met Hosea 
Whitford Rood, with whose life interests he became deeply involved. 
Both enlisted in the Union Army in the Civil War; both became 
members of the Lucius Fairchild Post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Madison. After the war Rood became a teacher and 
finally the patriotic instructor of the Wisconsin department of the 
G. A. R. and custodian of the G. A. R. Memorial Museum in the 
State Capitol. He died at Milton in 1933 at the age of 88. Dutton 
joined the Catholic church and entered the Trappist monastery at 
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Gethsemani, Kentucky. He discarded the baptismal name of Ira 
and thereafter became known as Brother Joseph. Two years later 
he received the appeal of Father Joseph Damien, Belgian missionary, 
for assistance in caring for lepers isolated by the government on 
Molokai island, in the Hawaiian group. He responded, July 29, 1886, 
and spent more than 40 years, without compensation, as Robert Louis 
Stevenson was to discover, “in the midst of such a population as 
only now and then surrounds us in a nightmare.” President Theodore 
Roosevelt honored him in a special way for his “services as soldier 
and humanitarian,” and sent the Atlantic fleet in July, 1908, to 
parade with flying colors in the harbor at Molokai. Before his death 
in March, 1931, Brother Dutton met Rev. Joseph E. Hanz, of St. 
Jude’s Church in Beloit, at Honolulu, and approved the plans of 
Father Hanz to found a school in his honor close to his boyhood home 
in Wisconsin. During Brother Dutton’s long isolation he conducted 
a correspondence with his Milton Academy school friend, Rood, which 
is now treasured among the priceless collections of the State Histori- 
cal Society at Madison. .A similar but larger collection of letters, 
books, documents and pictures associated with Brother Dutton’s 
services has been assembled by Father Hanz to become part of the 
museum and archives of the memorial high school to be erected. 
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CHAPTER LXXV 
A CENTURY OF THE WISCONSIN PRESS 


Newspaper history in Wisconsin began in 1833, at Green Bay, 
the point of first white settlement. Although Green Bay was reached 
by Jean Nicolet in 1634, it was not until nearly two centuries later 
that a newspaper was printed in what is now Wisconsin. During 
‘the intervening French occupation, there were official and church 
communications, chiefly from Canada, and occasionally a local news 
service in some settlements, written by hand, sometimes brought by 
couriers or priests, but little else in the way of general news interest. 
With the rise of towns came a demand for advertising lands and 
townsite sales, and this demand was met at Green Bay with the 
founding of the Green Bay Intelligencer, whose first issue appeared 
December 11, 1838, with Albert G. Ellis and John V. Suydam as pub- 
lishers. Their equipment was presumably received from Detroit, 
from which city had come James Duane Doty, young federal judge, 
whose further political interests the new paper also promoted. It 
was Democratic in politics. The paper was 16 by 22 inches and was 
issued semi-monthly. It suspended publication in June, 1843. 

The second newspaper in Wisconsin was also started at Green 
Bay, the Wisconsin Free Press, founded in 1834 to further the 
political ambitions of Morgan L. Martin, prominent pioneer, who 
desired to be territorial delegate to Congress from Michigan. These 
papers were issued under trying conditions and with crude facilities. 
Each issue was laboriously printed on a hand press, one page at a 
time; but however laborious the process, the publishers realized the 
possibilities of the new country and were fired with enthusiasm to 
have a part in its upbuilding. Shortly afterwards the two papers 
were united under the name of the Wisconsin Democrat. In 1841 the 
Green Bay Republican was started, with Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney Arndt as editor. The following year Arndt was killed in an 
altercation in the territorial capitol at Madison. He was but 31 years 
old and had recently been appointed probate judge. 

Milwaukee and Madison, as the metropolis and the capital, re- 
spectively, of the State, have had the largest number of newspapers 
and other publications and naturally have had the greater number 
of distinguished editors and writers. (An excellent account of the 
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Milwaukee press from the beginning is given in John G. Gregory’s 
history of Milwaukee, published in 1931.) 

The third newspaper in the State was the Milwaukee Advertiser, 
founded by D. H. Richards, the first issue of which appeared July 14, 
1836. It was started to promote Byron Kilbourn’s development on 
the west side of the Milwaukee River. In 1841 it was sold to Josiah 
A. Noonan, who had previously founded the first newspaper at 
Madison. The name was changed to the Courier and in time Noonan 
became postmaster of Milwaukee. In 1836 was also founded the 
Belmont Gazette to publish the proceedings of the territorial legis- 
lature. 


Milwaukee Sentinel Founded by Solomon Juneau 


Solomon Juneau, founder of Milwaukee, who was developing the 
territory on the east side of the river, needed an organ and established 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, with John O’Rourke as editor. Its first issue 
appeared June 27, 1837. Among its stockholders was John S. Fill- 
more, brother of the later President, Millard Fillmore. C. L. Mac- 
Arthur became editor in December, 1844, and Gen. Rufus King was 
editor from 1845 to 1861. Fillmore, it is said, introduced newsboys 
to Milwaukee in 1844, 

Since the founding of the Republican party in 1854 the Sentinel 
has been a Republican organ. It has absorbed many other papers. 
Among its distinguished editors, besides General King, have been 
A. M. Thomson, Theron W. Haight, Horace Rublee and Harry P. 
Myrick. In 1901 the paper was bought by Charles F. Pfister, Mil- 
waukee capitalist, against whom the Sentinel had brought a damage 
suit, following its support of Robert M. La Follette for governor. 
Since that time the Sentinel has been conservative in politics. Pfister 
died in 1917 and the Sentinel was then absorbed by the Hearst inter- 
ests. For years it has been the only large morning newspaper in 
Wisconsin. 

In 1848 Sherman M. Booth started the Free Democrat, an out- 
growth of the Waukesha Freeman. It was while editor of this paper 
that Booth inspired a mob to r:scue Joshua Glover, former negro 
slave, from jail in Milwaukee in 1854, which brought him great 
notoriety and much litigation. 

The name of William E. Cramer (1817-1905) is a landmark in 
Milwaukee newspaper history. For 58 years he was editor and pub- 
lisher of a newspaper known for many years as the Hvening Wis- 
consin, a high class political and literary newspaper. He began with 
the purchase of the old Courier in 1847. 
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The first penny newspaper daily to succeed in Wisconsin was the 
Milwaukee Daily News, founded in 1889 by William H. Park and 
Melvin A. Hoyt. It was a continuation, in effect, of an earlier labor 
paper, Labor Review. Under Mr. Hoyt’s editorship the News con- 
tinued as an influential daily until after the first World War when 
it was merged with the Evening Wisconsin and the Milwaukee Free 
Press to form the Wisconsin News in the Hearst chain. It was as 
political reporter and legislative correspondent for the Daily News 
that J. Winter Everett achieved a reputation as a reporter and 
became one of the chief assets of his newspaper. 


Reprint From The 
Milwaukee Journal 


WILLIAM FE. CRAMER 


An interesting and high class publication in Milwaukee in the 
’80s and 790s was Yenowine’s News, a finely-printed society paper, 
devoted to art, literature, society, music, drama and gossip. It was 
founded by George H. Yenowine in 1885 and conducted by him for 
nearly a decade. After several mergers it was removed to Chicago 
in 1897. Its files are a valuable repository of information on the 
cultural activities of Milwaukee in that period. Theron W. Haight 
was one of its early editcrs and Ella Wheeler Wilcox was an occa- 
sional contributor. 

In 1882 Lute W. Nieman bought a small paper just started by 
P. V. Deuster and named it the Milwaukee Journal. From this small 
beginning Nieman built up the paper until it has at the present time 
the largest circulation ever attained by a Wisconsin newspaper. It 
is independent in politics. Following the first World War it was 
given a national award for promotion of Americanism. H. J. Grant 
is its present publisher. 
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In 1901 the Milwaukee Free Press was founded as an organ of the 
La Follette faction, with the financial support of Isaac Stephenson, 
wealthy lumberman of Marinette and former member of Congress. 
Harry P. Myrick, former editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, became 
its editor. The paper gave able support to the La Follette faction, 
but in time became a purely Stephenson organ. It was later ab- 
sorbed by the Hearst interests. 

The foreign language press of Milwaukee has been chiefly German 
and Polish. Among the important German newspapers have been 
the Banner, the Volksfreund, the Abendpost, the Seebote, the Herold, 
and the Germania. The Seebote, founded by P. V. Deuster, was well 
known from 1860 to 1880. The Herold, founded by William Werner 
Coleman in 1860, survived down to the present period. The Germania 
was started as a weekly in 1873 by George Koeppen and was long 


Reprint From The 
Milwaukee Journal 


VICTOR BERGER 


influential. The larger German newspapers in their day were on a 
par with the American language papers, and their editorial staffs 
have numbered many distinguished and brilliant names. 

The Milwaukee Leader, organ of organized labor and the Socialist 
party, was one of the latest important papers to appear. It was the 
outgrowth of an earlier paper, Vorwaerts, founded by Victor Berger, 
labor organizer, publicist, and later the first Socialist member of 
Congress. Berger, a highly educated Austrian, came to Milwaukee 
and began as a teacher. As big industries began developing there he 
began agitation for labor organizations and regretfully declared 
that the old idealism of the early “‘Forty-eighters” for music, art and 
the higher things of life had become out of date and had to be aban- 
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doned for a more realistic attitude toward life. Associated with 
Berger for some time was Thomas M. Duncan, who became one of 
the most prominent members of the legislature. The Leader was later 
renamed the Hvening Post, but within more recent years was dis- 
continued. 

The large Polish element of Milwaukee also has had its news- 
papers, chief of which is the Kuryer Polski, an important daily in 
its heyday. Michael Kruzka was the chief name associated with its 
founding and publication. 


Enquirer is First Madison Newspaper 


The Wisconsin State Journal is Madison’s oldest newspaper and 
for nearly a century has been one of the best known newspapers of 
Wisconsin. One of the influential Republican organs from the begin- 
ning, it has also at. different times and for long periods been the 
official state paper. It may be said to be a continuation of the 
Madison Eapress, the second newspaper of Madison, which first ap- 
peared on Christmas day, 1839, with William W. Wyman as editor. 
Madison’s first newspaper, the Wisconsin Enquirer, appeared in 1838, 
with Josiah A. Noonan as editor. Harrison Reed was a later assistant 
and George Hyer a compositor. In June, 1843, the paper suspended 
publication. 

The Madison Express was a Whig organ and supported General 
Harrison for President in 1840. In 1848 the paper was bought by 
David Atwood and Royal Buck and the name changed to the Wisconsin 
Express. 

In 1850 Wyman started another Whig paper, known as the Wis- 
consin Statesman. This was soon consolidated with the Express and 
the name Wisconsin Palladium adopted. The Palladiwm was issued 
as a daily and a weekly, but after a few weeks was suspended and 
the Wisconsin State Journal, under the sole management of David 
Atwood, took its place. 

A considerable number of newspapers were started in Madison 
in the 1840s and ’50s and with them were associated some of the later 
most distinguished names in Wisconsin journalism, among which were 
those of Josiah Noonan, W. W. Wyman, C. Latham Sholes, David 
Atwood, Horace Rublee, Harrison Reed, S. H. Carpenter, Alvin E. 
Bovay, A. E. Calkins, Stephen D. Carpenter, H. A. Tenney, and J. G. 
Knapp. Of these, Sholes lives in fame as the inventor of the type- 
writer, Rublee became editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, Reed became 
governor of Florida, and Bovay was the leading spirit in the found- 
ing of the Republican party at Ripon in 1854. The first issue of the 
State Journal was run off on the press of the Wisconsin Argus on 
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September 7, 1852. Horace Rublee, then a student at the University 
of Wisconsin, was working in the Argus office and served as roller 
boy that day. This later distinguished editor and diplomat thus was 
to have a hand in the bringing out of the first issue of the State Jour- 
nal, of which he was also a year later to become one of the editors. 
With the passing of the Whig party the State Journal became a 
Republican paper and thus an influential organ of the new party of 
freedom that had risen and was soon to take political control of 
the State. 


Horace Rublee a Distinguished Editor 


Atwood and Rublee were the chief editorial directors of the paper 
from its beginning until after the Civil War period. Rublee was a 
strong and polished writer. As a student he was already giving 
lectures throughout the State on English literature and writing 
verses that were later to appear in school readers. Early Madison 
papers paid rather scant attention to local news. Plays and concerts 
were scarcely noticed. When Ole Bull appeared in 1856, one Madison 
paper simply said: “Ole Bull’s concert last evening was well at- 
tended.” Being strong men, the early editors put much “journalism” 
into their pages. Long accounts of debates in Congress and the legis- 
lature were given, and learned papers read at the University and at 
conventions were often printed in full, thus preserving them. 

The Civil War, like the World War, proved a great boon to news- 
papers. The circulation of the State Jowrnal grew rapidly, and with 
this and the state printing the paper prospered. General Atwood 
prepared the war news in person, sometimes at the front, and often 
read dispatches from the assembly chamber or the capitol steps to 
the assembled crowds. Horace Rublee retired from the State Journal 
in 1869 to accept the post of minister to Switzerland and was suc- 
ceeded by J. O. Culver, as assistant editor. 

Among the editorial associates or assistants of the middle and 
latter 60s who are remembered were James Ross, a colorful English- 
man, educated for the church; A. J. Turner, later a Portage editor, 
father of Prof. Frederick J. Turner, the historian; and Harlan M. 
Page, whose son, Harlan K. Page, later became publisher of the 
Baraboo New.. 

During the period from 1869 to 1899, the State Jowrnal was under 
the management of David Atwood, its founder, then passed to that 
of another notable Wisconsin editor and publisher, Horace A. Taylor, 
of Hudson. The chief editorial assistants after Rublee’s time were: 
J. O. Culver and Harlan M. Page, both of whom retired in 1876; 
Levi Alden, 1873-1890; Charles D. Atwood, son of David Atwood, 
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1876-1878; Reuben G. Thwaites, later secretary of the State His- 
torical Society, 1877-1886; O. D. Brandenburg, 1877-1890; Arthur J. 
Dodge, 1890-1894. Walter A. Bayley also began his long career as 
reporter in that time, as did Charles E. Whelan, later mayor. The 
paper had a distinct literary tone and among the frequent contrib- 
utors to its columns were Ella Wheeler, Ella Giles, Charles Noble 
Gregory and Profs. J. D. Butler, John C. Freeman and D. B. 
Frankenburger. 

- As Horace A. Taylor was holding an appointment in Washington, 
he sold a part interest in the paper in 1894 to Amos P. Wilder, a 
graduate of Yale University, who then assumed the editorship. 
Taylor was reputed to have bought the paper to advance his ambi- 
tion to become governor, but with the election of Robert M. La Fol- 
lette in 1900 he sold his interest to Wilder. The State Journal sup- 
ported La Follette in the campaign of 1902, but violently opposed 
him in 1904. In 1906 Dr. Wilder was appointed United States consul- 
general to Hong Kong, China, and in 1911 the State Journal was 
sold to Richard Lloyd Jones, son of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago, who again made it a pro-La Follette organ, but reversed 
its policy in 1917 because of Senator La Follette’s opposition to the 
war. In 1919 Jones sold the paper to the Lee Syndicate, its present 
owner, and the paper became independent, with leanings toward 
conservative Republicanism. Aaron M. Brayton was its editor for a 
score of years, retiring in 1941. In later years the publisher has 
been Don Anderson, and the editor Roy L. Matson, both of whom 
rose from “the ranks.” 


Madison Democrat Has Long Tenure 


Coming down to the period following the Civil War, the most 
important Madison newspaper to appear was the Wisconsin Demo- 
erat, which was first issued October 5, 1865, by George Hyer and 
D. W. Fernandez. In 1866 it was consolidated with the Wisconsin 
Capital, a paper started some years before, and the name was changed 
to the Wisconsin Union. Later this was purchased by G. E. Gordon, 
who on May 21, 1868, issued the first number of the Madison Demo- 
crat, which continued as an important Madison paper for over a 
half century. 

In 1871 J. B. Parkinson, A. C. Parkinson, George Raymer and 
R. M. Bashford bought out Gordon. Later the Parkinsons retired 
and L. M. Fay and O. D. Brandenburg became connected with the 
paper. The Democrat was a morning newspaper, largely independent 
in politics, and was edited for years under the direction of O. D. 
Brandenburg. It ceased publication February 27, 1921, and was 
merged with the State Journal. 
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The Daily Cardinal, official paper of the students of the University 
of Wisconsin, was founded in 1892, with William W. Young of 
Monroe, brother of the late ‘Art’? Young, the well-known New York 
illustrator and cartoonist, as editor-in-chief. In practically its orig- 
inal form the Cardinal has continued as a university student daily 
since its founding. 

With the rise of Republican insurgency and the Progressive move- 
ment during the administration of President Taft, together with the 
late Senator La Follette’s rising leadership in the movement, a de- 
mand came for a periodical to represent it. Accordingly La Follette’s 
Magazine was founded by Senator La Follette in 1909 and continued 
its existence until 1930, when it was sold to the Capital Times Com- 
‘ pany. Senator Robert M. La Follette Jr. was its last editor-in-chief, 
with Fred L. Holmes as managing editor and Mrs. Belle Case La Fol- 
lette as associate editor. After the suspension of La Follette’s Mag- 
azine, the publication of The Progressive, a weekly, was begun at 
Madison. Senator Robert M. La Follette Jr. also became editor-in- 
chief of this publication, founded to promote the principles of the 
Progressive party. 

The Capital Times, the latest addition to Madison newspapers, 
began in December, 1917, with William T. Evjue as editor and 
Thomas C, Bowden as business manager. Through its support of 
the late Senator Robert M. La Follette and the progressive move- 
ment, coupled with a fearless crusading policy for better govern- 
ment in all forms, it has built up the largest circulation of any news- 
paper in the State outside of Milwaukee. For a number of years it 
was also the official state paper. It has been a strong advocate of 
public ownership, of rights of labor, of publicity in government, and 
of independence and honesty in public officials. 

Wisconsin journalism has also made a name for itself in the 
general farm field. In this connection the names of Mark Miller, 
John H. Hoyt, later governor of Utah, and David J. Powers, together 
with that of the Wisconsin Farmer, are indelibly associated. Twenty 
years before Wisconsin achieved statehood, Powers came from Ver- 
mont and helped to lay the foundations of the State, directing many 
of the movements which made for progress and prosperity. In addi- 
tion to editing the Wisconsin Farmer in a period of its greatest use- 
fulness, he also served as secretary of the State Agricultural Society 
and as state fair director. Powers is remembered also as the man 
who introduced the telegraph in the State. The Wisconsin Farmer 
was founded by Mark Miller in Racine in 1849. -Afterwards it was 
removed to Janesville, then to Madison. In time it passed into the 
hands of James M. Pierce, publisher of Pierce Farm Papers. In 1928 
it was consolidated with the Wisconsin Agriculturist of Racine. 
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Norwegian and German Papers 


In connection with foreign language newspapers, Wisconsin was 
a pioneer in the Norwegian field. This was due to the fact that in 
1850 more than two-thirds of the Norwegians in the United States 
were residents of Wisconsin. The first newspaper in this language 
in America—a small sheet called Nordlyset (Northern Light)— 
appeared on July 29, 1847. It was issued in the Muskego settlement 
in Racine County with James Denoon Reymert as editor. In the 
following year he also began the publication of the second Norwegian 
paper in America, Democraten, but only a few numbers were put out. 
In 1852 appeared Maanedstidende (Monthly Times), a Lutheran 
publication issued at Inmansville, Rock County, in the Luther Valley 
settlement. The Nordlyset plant passed before long into the hands 
of Knud Langeland, who moved it to Racine, and later began the 
issue of a new Democraten, which in a year was transferred to 
Janesville. 

During the Civil War E’migranten, published by C. F. Solberg at 
Madison, was the only Norwegian newspaper published in America 
and was an important organ. It had its correspondents at the war 
fronts and followed closely the fortunes of the Fifteenth Wisconsin, 
the so-called Norwegian regiment, of which Hans C. Heg was colonel. 
Wisconsin now has no Norwegian newspaper. The last one of some 
importance to survive was Reform, published for more than 30 years 
at Eau Claire by Waldemar Ager, distinguished editor, and author 
of several novels. Following his death in 1940 the paper was 
suspended. 

A distinguished name in Norwegian-American journalism was 
that of Peer O. Stromme, native of Wisconsin, and noted as editor, 
educator, correspondent and globe-trotter. He died in 1921. In 1898 
Amerika, a Chicago publication, was moved to Madison under the 
editorship of Mr. Stromme. Soon afterwards it was bought by Prof. 
Rasmus B. Anderson, who conducted it until 1914, when it was 
suspended. The first illustrated Norwegian magazine in America 
was the Billed-Magasin, which was published in Madison for about 
three years (1868-1870) by B. W. Suckow. 

The German press was also early in Madison. On February 2, 
1858, appeared a German weekly, the Madison Demokrat, which, 
however, quickly suspended. May 14, 1869, appeared the first issue 
of the Wisconsin Botschafter, with R. Porsch as editor, and in 1878 
H. Kleinpell and C. G. Schmitt founded the Staats-Zeitung. On the 
death of Mr. Porsch, the Botschafter passed into the hands of Frank 
C. Blied, who published it until its suspension in June, 1927. The 
Staats-Zeitung was conducted by Carl Gebhardt, but was later taken 
over by the Botschafter. 


Courtesy Wisconsin State Historical Soclety 


RASMUS B. ANDERSON 
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Harrison Reed and Other Editor-Governors 


Every generation of newspaper men has its colorful personalities. 
The men who pioneered the newspaper business in Wisconsin were 
not easily discouraged. The story of Harrison Reed is a case in 
point. He grew up in New England and at the age of 16 was appren- 
-ticed to the printing trade. Eventually he came to Wisconsin with 
his father and brothers and established a general store in Milwaukee. 
But he was caught in the crash of 1837, and the story is told that 
he supported his mother and sister through the depression of that 
winter by buying a barrel of flour and a barrel of pork on credit 
and paying for them by job printing which he executed himself, 
while he devoted business hours to the management of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, of which he had taken charge some months after the crash 
of business had wrecked his store. 

Those were the days of barter, when an editor and publisher took 
in what his subscribers might offer in lieu of cash. In an early 
issue of the Sentinel Reed had the following advertisement prom- 
inently placed on his editorial page: 

Wanted * * * If some of our friends who are in- 


debted would send us a few barrels of good flour, we 
would take it kindly. 


Harrison Reed tried to upset the prevailing spelling of the name 
of his city, and for a time he had it “Milwaukie” throughout his 
paper. But no one else seemed to be interested in making the 
change. . 

In 1842 Reed moved to Madison to take charge of the Wisconsin 
Enquirer, the first paper in Dane County. He made another experi- 
ment in geographical spelling, styling his journal the Wiskonsan 
Enquirer. The following year he determined to abandon newspapers 
and politics and, as he wrote to a correspondent, ‘“‘nlunged into the 
wilds of the North, and at the outlet of Lake Winnebago found a 
home among the Indians.” But in a few years he started the 
Conservator, a seven-column weekly, in the Neenah-Menasha district. 
This he turned over after two years to B. S. Heath, and was back 
in full harness with David Atwood and Horace Rublee on the Wis- 
consin State Journal at Madison. This seems to have been his last 
newspaper adventure, and after a few years Reed, now close to the 
party in power, secured a position in the Treasury Department at 
Washington. Ultimately he settled in Florida, where in due time 
he served two terms as governor. 

Other editors throughout the history of Wisconsin have been 
honored by election to the gubernatorial office. Cadwallader C. 
Washburn, newspaper owner and occasional writer, was elected 
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governor after serving ten years in Congress. Jeremiah M. Rusk 
was for a time part owner of the Vernon County Censor before 
elected governor. He served under President Benjamin Harrison as 
Secretary of Agriculture. Later to the Viroqua paper came Henry 
Casson, who was Wisconsin’s secretary of state under William H. 
Upham, a governor who began life at the case on a Racine news- 
paper. Gov. William D. Hoard was an earlier editor, and Edward 
Scofield, another governor, was setting type when the Civil War 
broke out. Still another governor, George W. Peck, founder of 
Peck’s Sun, had his hand in journalism for many years. 

The Wisconsin Blue Book of 1942 listed 46 daily newspapers in 
Wisconsin at that time and about 800 other publications, chiefly 
weeklies. All the larger cities of the State, and many of the smaller, 
have their interesting newspaper history. In many instances this 
has been preserved, with other historical data, in anniversary edi- 
tions. A notable instance is that of the Green Bay Press-Gazette, 
V. I. Minahan, editor, which printed a 200-page issue July 18, 1934, 
in observance of the tercentenary of the landing of Jean Nicolet at 
Green Bay in 1634. It was estimated that the paper stock used in 
that issue would be the equivalent of about 21 ordinary novels and 
that if laid as a strip a page wide it would span Nicolet’s route from 
Quebec to Green Bay. On July 14, 1937, the Milwaukee Sentinel 
published a large centennial edition. Many other interesting notices 
could be taken from the press history of the State. 


Some Notable Regional Newspapers 


As early ports on Lake Michigan, Racine and Southport (later 
Kenosha) became important newspaper centers. Racine has had 
many newspapers and many distinguished journalists. Its first news- 
paper was the Racine Argus, founded in February, 1838. Marshall 
M. Strong was one of the editors. The paper suspended the same 
year and was sold to Josiah A. Noonan and taken to Madison to 
become the Madison Argus. The city has had several foreign lan- 
guage papers, farm and temperance, labor and educational, and 
church papers. 

Here in 1860 was founded the first Bohemian newspaper in 
America, best known as Slavie, of which Carl A. Jonas was editor 
for years. At first Republican, it changed to Democratic under the 
Grant administration and Jonas was appointed consul to Prague in 
1886 and elected lieutenant governor in 1890. The Old Oaken Bucket, 
a temperance paper, was started by A. C. Barry in 1849, afterwards 
removed to Madison. In 1908, Norden, Danish, began with Iver 
Kirkegaard as editor. In 1877 the Wisconsin Agriculturist was 
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founded. Charles H. Everett was a long time editor. The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education was published there in 1856-57, by J. G. MeMynn 
and A. J. Craig. It is still issued, at Madison, by the Wisconsin 
Education Association. 

The Journal began as a weekly in Racine in 1856. The Daily 
Journal was founded in January, 1881. Since then Racine’s news- 
paper history has witnessed the rise and passing of several dailies, 
with eventual consolidations bringing about today’s newspaper 
organization—the Journal-Times, of which Frank R. Starbuck is 
editor-publisher. As long ago as 1901 and until his retirement in 
1933, Walter 8. Goodland, the present governor of Wisconsin, was 
the publisher and editor of the Times-Call; that newspaper was 
merged with the Journal in 1932, and reorganization changes led to 
the emergence of the Jowrnal-Times, now the sole daily newspaper in 
Wisconsin’s third largest city. The original Journal was long pub- 
lished by the Utley and Willis families. Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, 
a prominent feminist, was a contributor. 

Kenosha, known as Southport until 1850, had a New England 
colony. In 1840 C. Latham Sholes brought a press from Green Bay 
and started the Southport Telegraph. With Michael Frank he advo- 
cated free public schools and the first one was opened there in 1849. 
It early had a high class lyceum and published Wisconsin’s first 
literary magazine, The Garland of the West. Out of the lyceum 
grew the “Phalanx,” a communistic experiment on the Brook Farm 
order, which was tried for some years at Ceresco, now Ripon. 

One of the oldest towns in Wisconsin and on the route of early 
travel on the Fox-Wisconsin waterway, Fond du Lac has had many 
newspapers, but in the 1942 Wisconsin Blue Book only one is listed— 
the Commonwealth-Reporter, indicating a fusion of two papers. Its 
first newspaper was the Fond du Lac Journal, founded in 1846. 
Among the many well known editors and publishers associated with 
its publication since that time have been J. A. Watrous, Royal Buck, 
S. S. Fifield, Stephen D. Carpenter, A. P. Swineford, T. B. Reid, 
Nicholas Smith, Sam Ryan Jr., E. B. Bolens, Louis A. Lange and 
E. M. Jenison. From this Episcopal diocesan center was also issued 
much church literature under direction of the well-known bishops, 
Charles C. Grafton and Reginald H. Weller. 

La Crosse, early day river and lumber town, had its first news- 
paper in 1851, The Spirit of the Times, a Democratic organ. C. C. 
Washburn, capitalist, later governor, was an early day publisher as 
well as lumberman. During the Civil War mob spirit was rife in 
La Crosse because of the open “copperhead” opposition to the gov- 
ernment by the La Crosse Democrat, of which Marcus M. (“Brick’’) 
Pomeroy, old style vitriolic critic, was editor. The newspaper office 
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was raided by an enraged crowd. Afterwards Pomeroy removed to 
New York City. He attained much notoriety as the author of several 
books in the prevailing coarse humor and “horseplay” of the time. 
George W. Peck, afterwards governor, who had been employed by 
Pomeroy in LaCrosse and New York, founded Peck’s Sun in 
La Crosse in 1874, then removed to Milwaukee in 1878. This was a 
Saturday broadside of eight pages, which attained a large circulation 
_and advertising patronage. It continued under its original editor at 
Milwaukee until his inauguration as governor in 1891. 

Oshkosh, famous as the ‘“‘sawdust city” of the Fox River Valley, 
named for an Indian chieftain, has had many newspapers. Among 
distinguished names associated with its newspaper history are those 
of George Hyer, D. W. Fernandez, George Gary, Charles W. Bowron, 
Charles M. Bright and John Hicks. The Oshkosh Northwestern, 
founded in 1860, has been its dominating paper and is today one of 
the important dailies of Wisconsin. For many years its editor was 
Col. John Hicks, minister to Peru under President Benjamin Harri- 
son. Colonel Hicks presented several statues to the city, among 
them one of Chief Oshkosh and one of Carl Schurz, noted German- 
American statesman. In more recent years the Daily Northwestern’s 
destinies have been guided by Oscar J. Hardy. For about 30 years 
the Oshkosh Times was an influential Democratic paper. It suspended 
publication in 1905. 

Beloit was an early newspaper town of some importance. In 
1848 the Beloit Journal was started by J. R. Briggs, followed by the 
Courter in 1854. The Courier was unique in that it devoted one page 
to Republican doctrine and one to Democratic. In 1865 ‘“Cham” 
Ingersoll founded the Beloit Free Press. After his death the paper 
was consolidated in 1915 with the Beloit Daily News, the city’s present 
influential newspaper. 

The Janesville Gazette, established in 1845, by Levi Alden and 
O. E. Stoddard, was the first paper in Rock County. Among its 
many editors have been Levi Alden, A. M. Thomson, Nicholas Smith, 
J. C. Wilmarth, H. F. Bliss and Stephen Bolles. It is at present 
conducted by the Bliss family. 

One of the oldest and most historic towns in the State is Mineral 
Point, and as early as 1838 it had a newspaper, the Miner’s Free 
Press. The first territorial officers were sworn in at Mineral Point 
July 4, 1836. One of its oldest newspapers was the Mineral Point 
Tribune, dating back to 1847. 

The first newspaper in Sheboygan was the Sheboygan Mercury, 
started in 1847, but it had a short life. The first Dutch newspaper 
in America was the Niewsbode, started at Sheboygan in 1849. The 
Sheboygan Press, C. E. Broughton, editor, is now the city’s only 
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newspaper. The Press was founded December 17, 1907. It enjoys a 
large circulation and prestige, and is widely influential. 

The smaller but prosperous city of Stevens Point is the home of 
the Polish newspaper Gwiazda Polarno, which claims the largest 
circulation of any foreign language newspaper in America—over 
100,000. It is published by the Worzalla Publishing Company, with 
Paul Klimowicz as editor. The name Polarno means “Polar Star.” 
The bulk of the subscribers are from large Polish centers in the 
‘East. Sixty per cent of the population of Stevens Point are of 
Polish descent. A smaller local paper, Rolnik, is also published. 
The Stevens Point Journal, daily, is a widely read English-language 
newspaper. 

The Superior Telegram has long been the principal newspaper 
of Superior. Its best known editors have been John T. Murphy and 
Clough Gates. A Finnish daily newspaper, Tyomies, is also published 
in Superior, and is one of the large foreign language newspapers of 
America. 

The Baraboo News-Republic, a daily, has long been a repository 
of local history, particularly as relating to the Indian and pioneer 
lore of the Devils Lake and Wisconsin Dells region. An earlier 
editor, Harry E. Cole, also published a number of books and was 
president of the Wisconsin State Historical Society at his death. 
Richland Center has the weekly Republican-Observer, S. W. Fogo, 
editor, and the long record of W. M. Fogo, earlier editor; and the 
Democrat, of which Mrs. Lela P. Andrews is editor. In Ashland 
the Chapple name is synonymous with that of the Ashland Press, 
long edited by John C. Chapple and John B. Chapple. George C. 
Ginty and Thomas J. Cunningham are the names most closely asso- 
ciated with the newspaper history of Chippewa Falls, and at Eau 
Claire the Eau Claire Press Company has for many years conducted 
two dailies—the Telegram, an afternoon paper, and the Leader, the 
morning issue. 

At Antigo, the Daily Journal, published by members of the Berner 
family and with Earle 8. Holman, an authoritative local historian, 
as its managing editor and editorial writer, holds a place of prom- 
inence among the State’s excellent newspapers. 

In ante-bellum days Waukesha was a hotbed of anti-slavery senti- 
ment and was an important station of the Underground Railroad. 
The Glover episode of 1854 revolved largely around Waukesha. The 
center of much of the anti-slavery activity was the office of the 
Waukesha Freeman, a newspaper that has come down to the present 
time as an exceptionally high class newspaper. Among its editors 
of note have been Sherman M. Booth, Nicholas Smith, Theron W. 
Haight and H. M. Youmans. 
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Among present day weekly newspapers of comparatively large 
circulation and widely known for their high quality and community 
service are: Jefferson County Union, Fort Atkinson, W. D. Hoard 
Jr., editor; Vernon County Censor, Viroqua, of which Col. O. G. 
Munson long was editor; Fennimore Times, E. J. Roethe, editor; 
Taylor County Star-News, Medford, W. H. Conrad, editor; Stanley 
Republican, long edited by W. H. Bridgman, who died in 1943; Dodge- 
ville Chronicle, long edited by A. S. Hearn, later by L. R. Kessler ; 
Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, Edgerton, C. A. Hoen, editor; Grant 
County Herald, Lancaster, A. L. Sherman, editor; Inter-County 
Leader, Frederic Ben Bye, editor; Galesville Republican, Ward J. 
Risvold, editor; Whitewater Register, R. K. Coe, editor; Waupaca 
County Post, D. F. Burnham, editor; Evansville Review, R. M. Antes, 
editor. A number of these papers have won awards for meritorious 
service. 

Annual meetings of the Wisconsin Editorial Association, which 
began in 1853, were one time important social as well as business 
affairs. With editors and their families riding on free passes or 
advertising mileage, these affairs often drew their hundreds of 
patrons. Besides professional papers, a long poem or two would be 
included in the program. At the fourteenth annual meeting held in 
Prairie du Chien in 1870, James Ross, secretary, read the invitations 
for the next convention, one of which promised the visitors a trip 
down the St. Lawrence River, with a return journey by way of the 
Northwest passage, Alaska and San Francisco. 


A Century of Legislative Reporting 


Any purported history of the Wisconsin press would be incom- 
plete without at least a casual review of the long procession of 
reporters and correspondents who have covered the proceedings of 
the legislature in a century of statehood. This group would include 
the names of many distinguished editorial representatives of their 
time or later. As there were but few newspapers in Wisconsin 
before statehood days, legislative correspondents, as such, were also 
few in number and for a time represented only Madison and Mil- 
waukee newspapers. An early floor diagram of the senate shows 
only two desks for reporters, both assigned to Madison papers. For 
many years also the interesting task of covering legislative sessions 
was reserved by the editors of Madison papers for themselves, and 
the roll of such representatives contains such names as those of 
David Atwood, Beriah Brown, C. L. Sholes, Stephen D. Carpenter, 
Horace Rublee, H. A. Tenney, E. A. Calkins, and others. 
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Coming down to the period of 1862-63, the names of David 
Atwood, James Ross, George Gale, Horace Rublee, Andrew E. Elmore, 
Stephen D. Carpenter and J. A. Byrne appear. A floor diagram 
shows their separate desks at the front, with a large “heater” on 
each side of the chambers near them. 

Ten years later, 1872-73, one finds among the reporters’ names 
those of Charles E. Bross, later promoter of telegraphic and telephone 
service in Madison; James Ross, E. A. Calkins, Harlan M. Page, 
Stephen D. Carpenter, representing Madison and Milwaukee papers. 
Also two future governors were to be associated with the assembly, 
William D. Hoard of Fort Atkinson, as sergeant-at-arms, and George 
W. Peck as representative of a La Crosse newspaper. Hoard was 
elected governor in 1888 and Peck succeeded him in 1891. In the 
assembly at the same session were two future United States senators 
—Angus Cameron and John L. Mitchell, and four future congress- 
men—L. B. Caswell, John J. Jenkins, Joseph Rankin, and Allen R. 
Bushnell. In the centennial year of 1876 a distinguished staff covered 
the assembly, including K. K. Kennan, for the Evening Wisconsin, 
Theron W. Haight, for the Milwaukee Sentinel, E. A. Calkins, for the 
Milwaukee News, Ellis B. Usher, for the La Crosse Democrat, Harlan 
M. Page, for the State Journal, Robert M. Bashford, for the Madison 
Democrat, and W. L. Schmidt for the Milwaukee Seebote. A. J. 
Turner, Portage, was chief clerk of the senate, and W. M. Fogo, 
Richland Center, was bookkeeper of the assembly. 

Among the legislative correspondents in 1880 were also C. E. 
Bross, for the Chicago Tribune; Lute W. Nieman, later founder of 
the Milwaukee Journal, for the Milwaukee Sentinel; Charles W. 
Bowron, for the Oshkosh Northwestern; Andrew Jackson Turner, 
for the Portage Register, and Reuben Gold Thwaites, for the State 
Journal. In the session of 1881 appeared such new names as those 
of Frank A. Flower, for the Milwaukee Republican; Henry E. Legler, 
for the La Crosse News; “Cham” Ingersoll, for the Beloit Free Press, 
and Levi Alden, for the State Journal. 

In the sessions of the early 90s occur such names as those of 
O. D. Brandenburg, E. R. Petherick, Sumner M. Curtis, and Charles 
E. Whelan; in the later 90s, George Kerr and Edward Loew, of 
Milwaukee, and Thomas W. Brahany, of Madison. 

With the great political and legislative struggles that accompanied 
the La Follette reform movement at the turn of the century came an 
increased number of correspondents and the more seasoned staff men 
of the larger newspapers. Analytic and speculative writing became 
as important as news reporting, and a number of correspondents 
won distinction in this line. 
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Among representatives of Milwaukee newspapers from 1900 until 
the first war may be mentioned John J. Hannan, Gilbert E. Vander- 
cook, Dan B. Starkey, J. Winter Everett, George Grassie, William 
W. Powell, George P. Mathes, William D. Schoenfield; of a later time 
were such men as Fred C. Sheasby, Harry Croy, J. Craig Ralston, 
and Edward T. Kaveney. 

Madison newspapers in the same period were represented by 
their editors and by such staff writers as Col. William J. Anderson, 
Paul J. Watrous, Albert O. Barton, Arthur W. Crawford, Fred L. 
Holmes, Louis W. Bridgman, Paul F. Hunter, William J. Bollenbeck, 
Russell B. Pyre, and others, many of whom served also as cor- 
respondents for outside publications. 

’ In recent decades the radio and other ‘‘speed up” agencies have 
relieved correspondents of much writing and to that extent detracted 
from their importance as purveyors of gossip and speculation. 

Changes in techniques of news services also are noticeable today 
with advanced innovations in news transmission and printing. In 
the old days when all typesetting was by hand the printing office 
was styled the “poor boy’s college,’ with Benjamin Franklin cited 
as irrefutable proof of the claim. Many a boy unable to continue in 
school and who found employment in a printing office added much 
to his store of general education thereby, besides learning a trade. 
In Madison, for instance, with its plethora of early newspapers, 
scores of men who afterwards became distinguished as governors, 
senators, lawyers and educators first served a printing shop appren- 
ticeship. Said David Atwood, editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, 
shortly before his death in 1889: ‘Men who have set type for this 
paper have since filled the offices of United States Treasurer, mem- 
bers of Congress, supreme court judges, and many lower offices in 
the government; several eminent editors, ministers, lawyers and 
physicians have also sprung from their ranks.” With the coming of 
the linotype this field of opportunity for ambitious boys was much 
narrowed. 

Through the years have come many other changes and newer 
means and agencies for gathering and disseminating news—the tele- 
graph and cable, the typewriter, the telephone, the stereotype, the 
patent inside, the teletype, and the radio and radio photo. The rural 
press, no less than the metropolitan, has been much influenced and 
modified by these advances in efficiency which have also broadened 
their fields of usefulness. 


Radio Opens New Communication Channels 


With the coming of the radio there appeared the greatest agency 
in the dissemination of news that the world has ever known. It out- 
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moded the cable—once thought a miracle—and at last realized in fact 
Mother Shipton’s lines: 


Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 


The radio appeared in Madison before the close of the first World 
War. A station was started at the University of Wisconsin in 1916 
and was in full operation in 1917 under direction of Prof. E. M. 
‘ Terry, of the department of physics. This station is still in opera- 
tion under the designation of State Station WHA. It is claimed for 
it that it was the first full-working broadcasting station in the United 
States, if not in the world. The State of Wisconsin, through its 
Department of Agriculture, also operates another station—WLBL— 
at Stevens Point, which disseminates agricultural information to a 
large extent. 

In 1919 the Madison Capital Times acquired its own station, 
known as WIBA. A third station later was established at the capital 
city by the Wisconsin State Journal, but in 1931 this was merged 
with WIBA under the joint ownership of the two daily newspapers, 

Among the first of Milwaukee’s radio stations was the large unit 
built up by the Milwaukee Journal known widely as WTMJ, now 
housed in elaborate new studios on East Capitol Drive. The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel also operates a station, WISN. Other newspaper- 
owned radio stations in the State include WCLO, the Janesville 
Gazette; WHBL, the Sheboygan Press; WRJN, the Racine Jowrnal- 
Times; KFIZ, the Fond du Lac Commonwealth-Reporter, and WEBC, 
the Superior Telegram. 

To this list of stations must be added a number of others which 
cover successfully their respective fields and figure conspicuously in 
the life and service of their own communities and of tributary 
clienteles. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI 
MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


When Jean Nicolet, youthful French mail carrier, paddled into 
the Wisconsin wilderness as the first white explorer 14 years after 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, medical science was 
unknown. This accounted for the fact that the majority of children 
born in England at the time died under the age of five years. And 
during the next two centuries even sturdy frontiersmen made a 
short span of life, dying of infections which no one knew how to treat. 

Fatality stalked nearly every disease. The Indians had their 
medicine men, who sought to relieve their patients through incanta- 
tions and magic and sometimes through crude surgery, poultices and 
the like. Inside pains, they believed, were caused by evil spirits who 
might be frightened away by beating of drums and other noises. 
Sometimes appeals were made to benevolent deities. 

But Indian medical history was not all like this. Often there was 
evidence of real science. Roots from yellow water lilies, for instance, 
were used as poultices for cuts and bruises after being dried and 
powdered. Inner bark from the slippery elm tree was used to draw 
pus from wounds. A bitter calcium, used for sore eyes, was made 
from jack-in-the-pulpit, a Wisconsin plant which grows in damp and 
shady places. Another medicinal compound was a tonic for squaws, 
processed from the roots of large-flowered trilliums, growing in the 
north woods. 

As a relief from indigestion, some Indians chewed the root of 
the white flower, bloodroot; they dried and smoked furry leaves, 
preparatory to soothing their asthma; they had various other reme- 
dies, including skunk cabbage, the leaves of which were used as 
poultices. Savages knew the need of what we now call hypodermics. 
They pricked medicine into the skin by the medium of fish teeth and 
like devices. 

The primitive Indians, indeed, were conscious of their relationship 
with nature. While some were charlatans, others showed some under- 
standing of the principles of basic sciences, while trying to cure 
disease. In a remote region, where malaria occasionally was a chief 
scourge, quinine was discovered as a control. In some Indian areas 
at times scurvy was treated successfully. 
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Scurvy was a common ailment when Father Allouez, the black- 
robed Jesuit, set up the first log chapel in Wisconsin in 1665 on the 
shore of Chequamegon Bay. There, on the northern outskirts of 
the forest, any man who became weakened by disease or who broke 
a leg was destined to suffer intensely and probably to die in a short 
time. 

Surgery was largely unknown. In all the world a practical 
‘anesthesia was not known. Probing into the mysteries of a dis- 
ordered stomach had not yet been attempted. Father Marquette 
perished because of the absence of medical science as well as of a 
condition of hunger and fatigue. 

' A century and a half later, Indian girls drank rum as a cure for 
all ailments. This fact was shown often in the journal kept by 
Michel Curot, Canadian commi, who spent a dreadful winter as the 
caretaker of an X Y Company trading post in Northwest Wisconsin 
in 1808-04. . 

Mention of favorite concoctions in the fight against infection 
was not made in the diaries which Schoolcraft and Doty kept during 
their famous canoe expedition of 1820. Apparently no one became 
sick despite the hardships of that trip. And young Jefferson Davis, 
graduate of West Point, was blessed with good health when, as a 
lieutenant, he logged and otherwise helped to build Fort Winnebago 
for the United States army three decades before heading the Southern 
confederacy. Even in the army, medical science was yet unknown. 


Beaumont’s Wisconsin Work is Epochal . 


But, at Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, before the Black Hawk 
War, an army surgeon, Dr. William Beaumont (1785-1853), proved 
to be an eminent student of digestion. His opportunity for experi- 
ments came when a shotgun in the hands of Alexis St. Martin, a 
fur trapper, was discharged accidentally, tearing away a portion of 
St. Martin’s stomach. 

While treating this wound, as discussed earlier in this work, Dr. 
Beaumont tied a piece of meat to a surgical thread and then dropped 
it into the hole. A half hour later he withdrew the string. He noted 
the process of digestion. He studied the effects of alcohol and other 
substances on the distressed man’s open stomach. For more than 
one year he continued these experiments, with the wound failing to 
heal. Then was published a book which today is considered funda- 
mental. Among the persons who saw these events was Zachary 
Taylor, middle-aged commandant, who, following his wilderness 
career, fought in the Mexican War and then was elected President of 
the United States. 
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Depicting frontier army surgeon in his studies of digestion. 
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When the squaw wife of Solomon Juneau, fur trader, in the little 
settlement of Milwaukee, became seriously ill on a frigid day in 
January, 1834, cruel realism was faced. The nearest physician was 
about 90 miles away—in the hamlet of Chicago. To secure medicine 
from him necessitated making a trip on horseback over a snow- 
covered Indian trail difficult to follow. It was not certain that the 
kind of medicine needed to save Mrs. Juneau could be obtained. 
There was the prospect the friend chosen to set out for aid would 
encounter hardships too severe to warrant return. Food taken for 
~ subsistence was due to freeze. A blizzard might rage at any moment. 
Getting medicine to Mrs. Juneau as quickly as possible meant horse- 
back travel day and night. Keeping a man’s feet from freezing was, 
in itself, a struggle for existence. In any effort to keep wolves away, 
cold feet were a discouraging hazard. Yet Albert Fowler, rock- 
ribbed friend, was glad to venture out. His horse withstood the 
hardships. So did he in spite of predictions that he would perish. 
But when taking a new suit of clothes from Juneau as a gift, he said: 
“Never again!” 

In his history of Dane County, Albert O. Barton points out: 
“Doctors were few and far between in early territorial days. Hence 
our first settlers, particularly those in the rural districts, had to 
depend largely upon their own knowledge, skill, and resources when 
sick or injured. As a rule, however, the pioneers were wise in the 
lore of herbs and brews. With suitable ointments, they met ordinary 
situations and emergencies skillfully and successfully. Minor forms 
of surgery were resorted to. Extractions of teeth by farm forceps 
were common. In the wilderness of Wisconsin, as everywhere, neces- 
sity was the mother of invention.” 

With the advance of settlers, however, medical men were not 
long in coming. Probably the first of their numbers in Dane County 
arrived with pungent medicines of his own make in a wooden suitcase 
and slept in the cold American House where rooms six feet square 
were divided by blankets which hung from a ceiling, not far from 
the little wood capitol at Madison during a winter when green floor 
boards were covered with ice despite heat from a small stove. 


Physicians Active in State-building 


One of the early builders of the territorial government was a 
physician—Mason C. Darling, first of his profession to settle in the 
log-hut village of Fond du Lac. Darling, a migrant from Massa- 
chusetts, saw James P, Vineyard kill Charles C. P. Arndt during 
a heated legislative debate. In time he presided over both houses. 
He was the first president of the State Medical Society, serving six 
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years. Darling became the first congressman to represent the Oshkosh- 
Fond du Lac district. He was a pioneer layman of the Congregational 
church; one of the corporate members of the State Historical Society. 
All duties in these public positions were in addition to his work as 
a physician. 

When Charles Sivyer, Milwaukee’s first white boy, was born, he 
was under the care of Dr. Enoch Chase. To arrange for the services 
of Dr. Chase, one of the Sivyer family rode an Indian pony several 
miles along the shore of Lake Michigan to a point near Jones Island. 
There he hitched the pony to a tree and paddled a canoe to the 
doctor’s log residence across the stream. The doctor was found at 
home. 

Some months before, at Oak Creek, Mrs. Sivyer herself made an 
unusual sacrifice in order to procure medicine for her sick husband. 
A snowstorm had been raging. About two feet of snow had fallen. 
The only available ox team, owned by a neighbor, now was unfit for 
service. Mrs. Sivyer, pregnant, strong, and courageous, was the only 
one able to help her husband. Forest trails were covered with snow. 
Food was scarce. The last rifle bullet had been fired. Blazed trees 
were the only guides to Dr. Chase’s dwelling nine miles away. The 
temperature that morning was low when Mrs. Sivyer sought medical 
aid. After an 18-mile walk, she brought home medicine and ammuni- 
tion late at night. Mr. Sivyer recovered. 

Drugs sold during that era did not have to be inspected and 
analyzed by chemists. Impure drugs were not confiscated and 
destroyed. Until a group of physicians in a new territory could 
fight unethical practices, the early settlers of Wisconsin had to accept 
quackery in whatever way it was being presented. Good government, 
in fact, had to be formed. 

Any one of the 30 or more men who journeyed through the wilder- 
ness from Milwaukee to Madison for the purpose of erecting a 
capitol in 1837 could easily have died if diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
or pneumonia had overtaken him. For 10 days they felled trees and 
built a road over which their horse-drawn wagons could travel. 
Heavy rains poured down on them. Streams had to be forded, 
swamps to be crossed. Medical aid was out of reach. Men generally 
were not as healthy as they might be. For many more years the 
average span of life was short. 

The territorial government was five years old when, in 1841, a 
bill was passed authorizing the formation of medical societies to 
promote medical science. Prominent physicians met in the capitol 
early the next year and gave Wisconsin its first important step in 
the field of health. 
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“These physicians,” Cornelius A. Harper, secretary emeritus of 
the Wisconsin state board of health, has pointed out, “were varied 
in training, type and objectives. All practiced as best they could. 
The variability of their training in Wisconsin was common to nearly 
all the states, probably more applicable to the Midwest and far West 
than to the more established settlements of the East. Some of these 
practitioners had academic training in colleges. Others had little 
academic work prior to their taking up the study of medicine, and 
entered the profession with a sad lack of training and experience. 

“This condition,’ says Dr. Harper, “was merely characteristic 
of the times. Few reasonably standardized medical colleges existed 
in this country. On the other hand, there were colleges of medicine 
in which the study term was short. Diplomas were obtained easily 
after a few months of attendance. These schools of learning were 
called ‘diploma mills.’ 

“But many of the men who came out of these ‘diploma mills’ were 
eager to develop leadership. They became influential in the advance- 
ment of medical science. The germ theory of disease, however, was 
unknown to them. Elements other than germs were considered the 
basic cause of disease. Remote then were thoughts of impure water 
and impure milk. The general public, as well as the physicians, were 
unaware of germs.” 

At that time ether and nitrous oxide were known only as experi- 
ments. Practical surgery anesthesia was still to be discovered. But 
a little later, in 1848, Long used ether as an anesthesia in operations. 
Horace Wells, a dentist, used gas in the extraction of teeth, becoming 
nationally famous. In Wisconsin the reading public was long in 
getting such news. Milwaukee, for example, was without a public 
reading room. Its population was 9,500 in 1845. Madison had but 
600 inhabitants. 

One of the delegates to the state constitutional convention in 1847 
was Dr. A. L. Castleman of Delafield, a native of Kentucky. He 
later headed the State Medical Society and was a University of Wis- 
consin regent before moving to California. Another such delegate 
was Dr. Frederick Huebschmann, pioneer German doctor of Mil- 
waukee, prominent in many state and local civic movements. 

In 1848, the year in which Wisconsin entered statehood, medical 
leaders of the growing State of Wisconsin presented the legislature 
with constructive ideas and drew up a resolution for Congress, urg- 
ing that all drugs be inspected by chemists and analyzed for impuri- 
ties. The ingredients found to be impure, Wisconsin warned, should 
be confiscated and destroyed. 
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Advances in the War on Frauds 


Motivating this movement was the State Medical Society which 
aimed to expose frauds and to drive out the quacks who were preying 
upon the credulous sick. Among other things wanted was a law 
requiring lye to be labeled as poison. Lye was being used for house- 
hold cleaning. Children who swallowed lye solutions, the medical 
society said, were in danger of fatal results. 

Physicians then were not becoming wealthy. Nor were the school 
teachers of Milwaukee, their yearly pay being $200 for women, $400 
for men. They saw progress in public health precautions when the 
scattering of lime in streets and alleys by the city health department 
was intended to prevent disease. Pigs, as well as horses, moved 
along the alleys. Policemen carried poison meat in their pockets 
and fed it to stray dogs. 

Transportation for the physicians was getting better, for plank 
roads were being built in the farming areas. January, 1850, marked 
the first real attempt by University of Wisconsin regents and the 
State Medical Society to set up a university medical school. A joint 
committee conferred with J. H. Lathrop, LL. D., University chancel- 
lor, regarding a medical course. A code of ethics was advocated 
widely by the State Medical Society, which added impetus to its war 
against quacks. Wanted were honest statements on the labels of 
bottles containing medicine. The Dane County Medical Society now 
was formed, with Dr. Chandler P. Chapman as president. 

Going into the pine forest of Upper Wisconsin, where the hard- 
ships and vagaries of the fur traders had combined with the dramatis 
personae of savages and Jesuit preachers for many decades, great 
sacrifice was in prospect for medical pioneers. It was a sacrifice of 
idealism for a young doctor from Maine, with a background of culture 
obtained at Bowdoin College. He was Edwin Ellis, who followed 
by nine years the graduation of Henry Longfellow and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne from the liberal arts college of Bowdoin. 

Resolute, adaptable, and cheerful, with great endurance, Dr. Ellis 
made his way afoot from St. Paul, Minnesota, to LaPointe, the once 
noted fur-trade capital of the world. At Superior, he procured snow- 
shoes and walked on lake ice until his new home was reached. Event- 
ually the work of Dr. Ellis as a school teacher and physician was to 
become a vast contribution to education and public health. It led 
to a long series of achievements as a community leader. The city of 
Ashland, as the result, obtained its first railroad, much free land, 
a sawmill boom, and a progressive school system through a puissant 
wilderness doctor, whose sacrifices as a man of medicine facing bliz- 
zards at night were equalled only by his deeds of charity as a man of 
wealth. 
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MOBILE CLASSROOM 


Modern equipment of the Wisconsin State Board of Health. 
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Forging ahead with well-organized plans, the State Medical 
Society in 1856 asked the legislature to build a hospital for the insane. 
The next year chloroform was being used as anesthesia. 

Meetings of the State Medical Society were suspended after the 
outbreak of the Civil War. The germ of pneumonia was not yet 
known in 1862 when soldiers were dying from its assaults. This 
germ, in fact, had caused the death of Father Samuel C. Mazzuchelli, 
revered missionary in pioneer Wisconsin, who walked long distances 
in a blizzard while making country sick calls. Father Mazzuchelli 
could not be aided properly after pneumonia had settled in his lungs. 
Basic medical science was still to be developed. Persons afflicted 
with pneumonia, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, and other ailments, 
including appendicitis, were generally doomed to die in a short time. 

It was Father Mazzuchelli, who, as a 29-year-old migrant from 
Italy in 1836, opened the first session of the territorial legislature 
at Belmont with a prayer. For many years thereafter he cured the 
mental ills of many in Wisconsin’s cradle of industry. 

With the end of the Civil War, the State Medical Society again 
was putting pressure on the legislature. In 1867 it advocated the 
education of the blind. A year later it decided to expel any member 
who had performed criminal abortion. Then followed action to 
prevent fake advertising in newspapers. Finally the war on quackery 
and incompetent, untrained physicians was intense. 

As the result of Davaine’s discovery that anthrax bacillus had 
been the cause of splenic fever, destroying cattle, producers of milk 
throughout the country were mindful of the necessity to eliminate it. 
Pasteur, the French scientist, a scholar in bacteriology, found that 
many diseases are caused by living organisms, called germs. Medical 
men everywhere were happy that Pasteur had discovered the cause 
of a parasitic disease then affecting the silkworm and which had 
threatened to destroy the silk industry of France. This germ was 
killed in the resultant war on it, thus saving the silk industry. 

It was Pasteur who found a method of treating hydrophobia. 
Through his work, Lister developed antisepsis, making possible 
surgery with slight danger. Lister, a Scotchman, concluded that 
the biggest health hazard was in the air. He found that carbolic 
acid was the most potent germ killer. In operating rooms, carbolic 
acid was sprayed by hand. 

During these new developments, an interesting news item in the 
Appleton, Wisconsin, Motor, reprinted in the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
stated: “Ether was used successfully in the extraction of a fish 
bone from the esophagus of Mrs. Goodman.” This article in 1866 
was on the front page. 
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Laura J. Ross was Milwaukee’s first woman doctor. In 1869 she 
called the first woman suffrage convention in Wisconsin, at Mil- 
waukee. 


Progressive Steps in Newer Knowledge of Disease 


Medical science was on the upgrade in 1873 when Obermeier dis- 
covered the germ in the blood that caused relapsing fever. Six 
years later the bacillus of leprosy was discovered by Hanson. The 
causes of many devastating diseases gradually were becoming known. 
Koch and Eberth discovered the bacillus of typhoid fever in 1880. 
Pasteur then published his work on fowl cholera. Sternberg found 
the germ of pneumonia. Soon thereafter, Koch discovered the bacil- 
lus of tuberculosis. Now there was reliable knowledge relating to 
the successful combating of epidemics. The steam atomizer finally 
was being used to spray carbolic acid. Yet the surgery was crude, 
with surgeons still skeptical in the matter of attempting to make 
deep incisions, thus determining a way to eliminate the cause, such 
as an infected appendix. Sick indigents were dying without any 
public aid. 

Busy day and night, responding to sick calls during the epidemics 
of diphtheria and scarlet fever in Sauk County, Dr. Cornelius Teal 
concluded that an organized effort of prevention by a state depart- 
ment of health was one of Wisconsin’s biggest needs. Behind him 
solidly was the Sauk County Medical Society. So, as the head of 
his committee, Dr. Teal persuaded a farmer by the name of Seymour 
in the state assembly to introduce a bill creating a board of health. 
The doctor himself spent much time at the capitol, lobbying for this 
bill. He was accused of seeking political gain. The governor, in 
fact, with a wrong interpretation, regarded him as a nuisance. Yet 
Dr. Teal kept fighting for an ideal which, he said, the state law- 
making body should develop. Few physicians of that time were 
willing to take part in any issue producing abuse. The legislature 
in 1876 finally set up a board of health, authorizing the appointment 
of one stenographer at $40 per month, a part-time medical director, 
a secretary, and a general fund of $3,000. The first secretary was 
Dr. J. T. Reeve of Appleton, who occupied the position for 18 years. 

Deaths from diphtheria in that year of 1881 in Wisconsin totaled 
2,202, mostly involving babies. The average span of life then was 
less than 40 years. Restoratives of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
and whisky were still considered good remedies. Antisepsis was 
not yet fully determined. 

The University of Wisconsin was striving to keep pace with medi- 
cal progress in far distant centers. A course in natural history was 
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being conducted by young Edward A. Birge, who before his arrival 
in Madison in 1875 had been working in Agazzis’ laboratary at 
Harvard College. It was due to President John Bascom’s initiative 
that Birge came to the University, which he was to serve eminently 
as professor, dean, president and president emeritus in the years 
down to the present. Once Dr. Birge, as professor of zoology, 
journeyed to Germany to gather new facts, studying at Leipzig. He 
then returned to the University and introduced what was perhaps 
the first pre-medical course given at any American college or uni- 
versity. 

In 1882, Pasteur made known in writing his views concerning a 
disease among swine, known in France as rouget. Thus the medical 
world at large was given its first authentic essay on hydrophobia. 
The discovery of the bacillus of glanders was announced. Wisconsin 
now was at the start of tuberculosis control. And acquaintances of 
Dr. John Favill were mourning as the result of his death. Favill, a 
graduate of Howard Medical College, practiced in Madison for 35 
years. Like many notables in other parts of the country, he died 
before the rules of antisepsis were clearly defined. 

World famous Dr. Koch, in 1884, made known his discovery of 
the comma bacillus of cholera. Came Dr. Loffler’s findings concerning 
the bacillus of diphtheria—stirring news around Wisconsin, where 
diphtheria had been causing an appalling number of deaths. Rosen- 
bach’s published writing on the germ which produced pus was finally 
bringing forth the fallacy of pus. Previously the presence of pus 
in a wound was considered necessary—a part of the healing process. 
Discovery of the bacillus of tetanus was now disclosed by Nicolaier. 
Prior to this era, little was known generally concerning the biology 
and habits of mosquitoes. The State Medical Society, ever crusading, 
urged a law prohibiting the residence here of defective immigrants. 

Entering the University of Wisconsin medical course in 1885 was 
Cornelius A. Harper, 21-year-old farmer and school teacher from 
Hazel Green, destined to direct the State’s health program for four 
decades. His father, a university-educated lawyer, had moved his 
family from Pennsylvania to Wisconsin by way of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers in 1848. When Cornelius Harper attended grade 
school at Hazel Green, formal schoolroom study was intermittent. 
A student usually enrolled late in December and finished classroom 
work March 1, so as to toil on the farm. Storms and bad roads caused 
irregular attendance at country schools during the two-months term. 
Until the spring of 1885, when Cornelius Harper had his first ride 
on a train, the longest distance he had been from home at any time 
was 12 miles. That first train ride was to Madison, where he wrote 
a university entrance test. His monthly pay as a teacher near Cuba 
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City had been $40. By the time he obtained his B. S. degree in 1889, 
the University of Wisconsin medical course had been overhauled. 
Special sciences had been added. 

In London, England, the genius Lister had been conducting a 
clinic at King’s College. He wore a gown, with his sleeves rolled 
up. He scrubbed his hands and rinsed them in carbolie acid. He 
wore no gloves. For any surgeon of that time who did not shave, 
there was no rule that a mask be worn. The surgeon’s head was 
bare. His coat was a black frock. Before and after an operation, 
surgeons washed their hands. Their operating tables were scrubbed. 
Then clean sheets were placed over them. 

Attending some of these clinics at King’s College in 1887 and ’88 
was Dr. William E. Ground, who for several decades later at Superior 
offered his knowledge, ability and skill to sick persons who sought 
his medical aid. 

The average Wisconsin hospital patient was interned for 28 days 
as the last decade in this last century began. The hospitals of 
Upper Wisconsin then were crude. Really they were boarding houses, 
with cots and without nurses. From the insanitary logging camps 
came many patients. ; 

This was the situation at Rhinelander, where John Morris Dodd 
decided to start his practice after graduation from Starling College, 
Columbus, Ohio. Born in Pennsylvania, the son of a native English- 
man, the youthful Dr. Dodd had been taught by a faculty of 14 well- 
informed physicians who wore full beards and put dignity into all 
their actions in college and out. 


Dr. Dodd in Notable Pinery Experiments 


Pioneering extensively at Ashland in 1891, Dodd joined Dr. Rine- 
hart after the building of a wooden hospital which had 75 beds. A 
graduate nurse was hired. A training school was set up. The two 
doctors kept in touch with Chicago and Milwaukee leaders regularly. 
They admired Nicholas Senn, former Fond du Lac County surgeon, 
who, as the head of the State Medical Society, while a resident of 
Milwaukee, was destined to become world renowned. Unusual opera- 
tions by Rinehart and Dodd were numerous as the result of accidents 
in sawmills and logging camps. This was during an era when 
abdominal surgery was rarely attempted. The first laparotomy at 
Ashland was performed by Rinehart and Dodd in the home of an 
elderly woman patient. Surgery was chiefly emergency work. Dr. 
Dodd performed emergency operations in isolated farm homes, where 
an ironing board was his surgery table, a teakettle being used to boil 
water, a dishpan for instruments. 
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Dr. Nicholas Senn had settled in the town of Elmore, Fond du 
Lac County, in 1879. He was the twenty-first president of the State 
Medical Society. While practicing in Milwaukee he went to Cuba, 
at the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, as a lieutenant colonel, 
Wisconsin National Guard. He became chief of the Army’s surgery 
staff by appointment from President William McKinley. He was 
known by the title “the fighting doctor” for bravery afield. 

_ Everywhere in Wisconsin, as elsewhere, the gall bladder was 
seldom invaded in the 1890s. Little was known about safe stomach 
surgery. There was much study and experiment in the subject of 
appendicitis. When capable surgeons decided to operate on the 
brain, they confined their efforts to raising the fragments of a 
depressed fracture of the skull. Occasionally they did trepanning. 
Because of the general lack of knowledge concerning asepsis and 
antisepsis in treating fractures, amputations were common. In time, 
however, books containing advanced ideas in bacteriology were being 
published. Pelvic surgery was gradually becoming common. Plastic 
surgery was used to advantage in repairing injuries caused during 
childbirth. 

The worst of all typhoid fever epidemics in the Chequamegon 
Bay area was in 1894. “It began in some logging camps,” Dr. Dodd 
reported. “Flies there had access to the kitchens, to the dump piles 
and outhouses. Lumberjacks, with typhoid fever infection, were 
placed in an Ashland hospital. Their discharges, without proper 
disinfection, were thrown into a sewer, which drained into the bay. 
Drinking water came from this bay. True, the intake pipe extended 
a mile out from shore, where the water ordinarily was taken in. 
But occasionally the pipe was broken apart when dragging anchors 
of ships struck it. Polluted water from near the shore then was 
drawn into the pipe. Until a new pipe was buried six feet under 
the bay and a filtration plant built, typhoid fever raged. Infectious 
discharges at hospitals finally were disinfected.” 

There was much elation at the University of Wisconsin in 1892 
when 27 students enrolled for a pre-medical course. Yet physicians 
were not satisfied with the medical progress shown at the University 
up to that period. The start of a pre-clinical school of medicine 
was still short of reality. 

A complete record of births and deaths was still to be assured. 
With no public record, births and deaths were inscribed in family 
Bibles. To determine exact dates, one had to go to the graveyard to 
see tombstone inscriptions. In 1895, however, the State Medical 
Society put pressure on the legislature to create a vital statistics 
department. At the same time this society discussed with the state 
board of health the necessity for setting up bacteriologic stations 
throughout Wisconsin to find the cause and treatment of diphtheria. 
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While answering sick calls, a doctor now was riding a Springfield 
roadster bicycle, which had a large wheel in front and a small wheel 
behind. It afforded comfortable riding over smooth roads. But it 
upset dignity and developed some anger when striking a stone or 
getting into a wagon rut. 

To regulate the practice of medicine and surgery, the legislature 
created a board of examiners in 1897, after a series of debates lasting 
28 years. 

The fight by the State Medical Society to control tuberculosis again 
went into the legislature, where much discussion grew out of a 
report emphasizing deaths and the vast financial losses resulting from 
them in communities throughout the State. A bill to appropriate 
$100,000 for the construction of a tuberculosis sanatorium was 
quashed. 

One of the laws regarded as of highest merit ever passed in the 
State is a safeguard for the practice of medicine. Enacted in 1899, 
it requires that all persons who start a medical practice must obtain 
a license and be registered. 


President Van Hise Urges Pre-clinical School 


At the University of Wisconsin, in the first decade of the new 
century, President Van Hise recommended that a professor of 
anatomy be hired. ‘The long anticipated pre-clinical school of medi- 
cine,’ Van Hise stated, “should be delayed no longer.” This plea 
bore results. Students now could be offered two years of medicine 
at Wisconsin. Then they could transfer to other schools to take 
courses in physical diagnosis and the fundamentals of surgery. In 
1907 the State Medical Society endorsed action by the legislature 
which authorized a medical school. 

Meetings of the state board of health were held twice each year. 
Gov. Robert M. LaFollette appointed Cornelius A. Harper as secre- 
tary in 1901. Harper replaced Dr. U. O. B. Wingate, of Milwaukee. 
The office then was in Milwaukee, where Dr. Wingate had served for 
10 years, following an 18-year service by Dr. Reeve of Appleton. 

“The contest between public health and money was evident in 
those days,” said Dr. Harper, who, prior to his appointment, had been 
in private practice at Madison. He had studied at the Columbian 
Medical School, Washington, D. C., had worked for the War Depart- 
ment there, following his resignation as principal of the Cassville 
high school. 

“In the fight against money,” Harper once pointed out, “public 
health finally won.” 

Dr. Harper, who passed his eighty-first birthday on February 20, 
1945, is recognized as the dean of all state health officers. When he 
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retired from that position with the Wisconsin state board of health 
in 1942, he had served 39 years and thereupon was retained in an 
advisory capacity, to be succeeded as state health officer by Dr. Carl 
N. Neupert. 

Typhoid fever caused a vast number of deaths in 1908-09. The 
next year, out of 2,446 cases, 558 were lost through death. As the 
average span of life was about 40 years, 19,853 persons would die 
from this cause during the ensuing 30 years unless medical science 
and health officials came to the rescue. By comparison, where the 
deaths from typhoid were 558 in 1908, there was but one in 1942. 
Likewise, where there were 429 deaths from diphtheria in 1910, 
there were five in 1942. 


Marquette University Establishes Medical School 


Marquette University added potency to medical science in 1913 
by establishing a medical school. Its guiding thought was a course 
built around high moral and ethical standards, scientific outlook, 
thorough research, original student investigation, and devotion to 
hard work. By now, old fallacies of the surgical room had been dis- 
regarded. The hands of doctors were covered with rubber gloves. 
Long whiskers no longer dangled in and around the patient’s wound. 
If a surgeon had whiskers, he washed them in bichloride before 
operating. If they were quite long, he put them in a bag and tied 
the bag over his head. Cleanliness was a part of his work. 


The Work of William Snow Miller 


One of America’s most colorful anatomy professors—Dr. William 
Snow Miller—approaching the start of his fourth decade as a faculty 
member at the University of Wisconsin, had accumulated enough 
medical books by this time to warrant being credited as the keeper 
of the best private library in the United States, covering anatomy. 
One of his books was a first edition of Vesalius, a tome in yellowed 
vellum, printed in 1548. Other rare works included all the medical 
geniuses of the sixteenth century. As a result of handling for nearly 
four centuries, these hand-tooled-leather and vellum-bound books bore 
finger stains on pages resembling a pressed yellow tree leaf. Copies 
of these editions were rare in other parts of the world. Even the 
Surgeon General’s library in Washington, D. C., did not contain 
them. One of the chief reasons why Dr. Miller had been able to 
set up such a unique home library was that he had traveled in Europe 
and had become world renowned in anatomy research. 

In 1909 Dr. Miller started an innovation with evening meetings 
at his home, holding an informal seminar for medical students. 
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Puffing serenely at his pipe, his hair and goatee now the color of snow, 
he told aspiring physicians that asepsis and antisepsis finally had 
become the safeguards of surgery after a long period of doubt. His 
young listeners were given fine lessons in the germ theory of disease. 
As he regularly pointed out, the average span of life was increasing 
through sanitary science. There was emphasis on the fact that a 
doctor’s personality no longer was regarded as a cure for the sick, 
remedies being needed instead. 

As the years passed, professional and social duties kept Dr. Miller 
busy. Serving young students cookies, ice cream, and coffee at his 
home nights, after an informal seminar in addition to his regular 
university work, he managed to enjoy life in full despite his long, 
heavy schedule of teaching. He died at 81 when professor emeritus 
of anatomy. After his death his priceless collection of medical works 
came finally to repose in the University of Wisconsin library. 

Unlike the old-timers, the new generation of doctors was not 
wearing Prince Albert coats and high silk hats while making sick 
calls. And the medical profession now was seeking simpler, better 
tasting prescriptions, knowing that patients objected to taking tinc- 
tures and fluid extracts which made them wince. Gradually the coated 
pills, the tablets, and the capsules had to become savory, thus improv- 
ing the morale of both patient and doctor. 

The registration of nurses was required in Wisconsin by a law 
which had been passed in 1912. To keep pace with general medical 
progress, the training schools for nurses had to be multiplied. In 
1918, during World War I, a total of 5,375 beds were set up in 109 
hospitals throughout the State. About 2,817 licensed physicians then 
were practicing. The next year the legislature authorized a full four- 
year medical course at the University of Wisconsin. Funds were 
made available for the building of a state general hospital and a 
dormitory for nurses. In 1924 the hospital was completed, but another 
year was necessary for organization, and the first group of students 
to enter a third year of study at Wisconsin was enrolled in the fall 
of 1925. The first medical degree was awarded in 1927. 

Previously the State Medical Society prompted the legislature to 
enact the first basic science law in the country. The public, therefore, 
had become assured that any person who claimed to be a physician 
could not be licensed if lacking the basic knowledge in anatomy, 
pathology, diagnosis, and physiology. 

Making possible the best opportunities for four-year Wisconsin 
students was a chain of clinics operated in various sections, which 
included Ashland, Eau Claire, La Crosse, Wausau, Marshfield, 
Statesan, Milwaukee, and Sheboygan. At these clinics the medical 
students were given first-hand knowledge concerning treatment of 
the sick and injured. 
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Steps in University Medical Education 


The name of Dr. Charles R. Bardeen will always be associated 
with the establishment and rapid growth of the University of Wis- 
consin school of medicine, as with the foundation and early develop- 
ment of the Wisconsin General hospital. With his death the school 
of medicine next was headed by Dr. William §. Middleton. Promptly 
upon our entrance into World War II Dean Middleton joined the 
colors, became chief medical consultant for the European theater of 
operations, with the rank of colonel, and performed notable organi- 
zational work in the establishment of army hospitals overseas. In 
his absence the deanship of the medical school was carried on by 
Dr. Walter J. Meek. Closer cooperation between the school of medi- 
cine and the physicians of the State became a reality through the 
efforts of Dr. Joseph 8S. Evans, who in 1910 had come to the University 
as the first professor of clinical medicine and the first director of 
the student health service. Dr. Evans, in collaboration with Dr. 
Bardeen, established a preceptor system by which internes were given 
practical training in medical offices in the state at large. 

The Wisconsin General hospital long was under the superintend- 
ency of Dr. Robin C. Buerki, who served also as executive secretary 
for the dean of the medical school. At his entrance upon larger 
responsibilities in the East Dr. Harold M. Coon assumed those duties. 
On the hospital’s surgical staff have served many notable surgeons, 
including Dr. Erwin R. Schmidt, a protege of the late Dr. A. J. 
Ochsner; Dr. Joseph W. Gale, Dr. Robert E. Burns, and the late Dr. 
Carl Hedblom. On this staff also Dr. Ralph M. Waters conducted 
successful researches in anesthesia. 

The University of Wisconsin was enabled to intensify its efforts 
in the study of problems related to cancer, and in the endless round 
of research into its cause, through the building of the McArdle 
Memorial institute, opened in 1940 in connection with the Wisconsin 
Medical school and the Wisconsin General hospital. A gift from 
Michael W. McArdle, Chicago industrialist, a former student at the 
University, the four-story structure, splendidly equipped, costing 
nearly a quarter million dollars, now is the center for a broad pro- 
gram in the field of cancer research. Already it has led to a new 
method of treatment, chemosurgery, developed by Dr: Frederick E. 
Mohs, applicable to certain forms of skin cancer. 

In connection with the Wisconsin General hospital the State main- 
tains several other institutions at the University for the care of the 
‘sick. The Infirmary, integrated structurally with the hospital, pro- 
vides medical care for University students, including army and navy 
trainees. The Bradley Memorial hospital is conducted for diagnosis 
of nervous ailments. The Orthopedic hospital is maintained for the 
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treatment of crippled children, and is also for classroom instruction 
and occupational therapy for the youthful patients. It is the State’s 
purpose to return these children to their home communities as early 
as possible, thereby reducing the cost of care to both State and county. 

The state laboratory of hygiene, created in 1903, has logically 
been referred to as the right arm of the state board of health in 
identifying disease organisms, confirming diagnoses, and helping 
combat the spread of epidemics. Since 1914 its activities have been 
closely aligned with the efforts of Dr. William D. Stovall, its far-seeing 
director. One of the noteworthy accomplishments of teamwork by 
the laboratory and the state board of health is the establishment and 
operation of district laboratories which perform much the same 
service that the parent laboratory does at its campus location. These 
comprise a branch laboratory at Rhinelander and eight cooperative 
laboratories—at Beloit, Green Bay, Kenosha, LaCrosse, Oshkosh, 
Sheboygan, Superior, and Wausau. Water analysis is a big factor in 
this health service—particularly with reference to the reduction of 
water-borne disease, especially typhoid. The district laboratories 
thrive in part because of their easy accessibility by physicians and 
health officers. Wisconsin’s public health laboratory service is de- 
scribed as man’s first line of defense against disease. 


Vitamins, Ally of Growth, a Campus Revelation 


Related to the fundamental aims of medicine are numerous 
achievements in the field of agricultural chemistry by Wisconsin 
scientists. The University was the genesis of a chain of eminent 
chemists, workers in nutritional research and other fields, especially 
in biochemistry, who have made history. Dean H. L. Russell, who 
served the college of agriculture from 1907 to 1931, made notable 
nutritional contributions. The first in the chain, however, was 
Stephen Moulton Babcock, who made himself noteworthy, back in 
1890, with the principle of the milk test. One of his students was 
Edwin B. Hart. Through the later years Professor Hart, a worker 
in plant biochemistry, led the advance toward a better understanding 
of the vitamins. 

Professor Elmer V. McCollum followed in their train. Around 
his work in the vitamin field great luster has shone. To him is 
attributed the discovery of vitamin A, which, introduced in proper 
quantities, is thought to make the body more resistant to disease. 
His work at Wisconsin from 1907 to 1917 drew the acclaim of other 
research centers, and in 1917 he left to join the Johns Hopkins staff. 

Then the chain was continued by Professor Harry Steenbock, 
who, as a result of long years of determined research at the Uni- 
versity, finally was able to reveal that the ultra-violet rays in sun- 
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light are closely related to the body-building vitamin D. From this 
discovery stemmed the application of the irradiation principle to 
commercial foods and drugs by introducing the potent element so 
necessary for sound growth in the human body. 

Then followed Professor Conrad A. Elvehjem, who in the same 
University laboratories discovered that pellagra, associated with in- 
adequate diet, can be cured with a dime’s worth of compound con- 
taining nicotinic acid. The finding of the anti-pellagra factor in the 
vitamin B compound holds potentialities, especially for the pellagra- 
affected South, that are truly dramatic in their significance for a 
healthier race. Elvehjem’s work in nutrition has been prolific in 
other directions in the interest of farm animals and humans. 

Professor Kar] Paul Link, also working in the biochemistry build- 
ing, made epochal advances in our understanding of the control of 
bloodclotting not only in animals but in humans. Although working 
primarily on problems in agriculture, it was his researches about 
di-coumarin compound that now promise to revolutionize the tech- 
niques for keeping man’s blood from dangerous clotting, and saving 
many lives. 


The Crusade in the War on Tuberculosis 


Indelibly identified with the generation-long crusade against tuber- 
culosis is the late Dr. Hoyt E. Dearholt, who as executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, prosecuted a winning 
fight for popular education, prevention, and treatment. 

Louise Fenton Brand was a co-worker. She never held an M. D. 
degree but she was a crusader whose contributions to public health 
were noteworthy for 28 years. As a city news editor on the staff of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, she was then the only woman in that par- 
ticular capacity in the United States. She wrote stories, skits, radio 
dramas, appeals, and playlets in the interest of Wisconsin’s Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association for many years, starting in 1915. With 
these writings, she helped make it possible for the TB organization 
to attain maximum success earlier than expected. 

Among other professional workers past and present who have 
exerted unusual influence were Dr. Louis M. Warfield, Dr. Timothy 
L. Harrington, Dr. William D. Frost, Dr. John W. Coon, who fought 
against tuberculosis with ultra-determination and vigor. For two 
years Dr. Warfield, Georgia-born, headed the anti-TB group. A 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University, he was the director of the 
dispensary at Milwaukee County hospital at one time; was an asso- 
ciate professor at the Marquette University medical school; served 
the University of Michigan as a professor, and after the first World 
War distinguished himself in the city health department clinic at 
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Milwaukee. The pioneering efforts of such health specialists were 
largely responsible for the establishment of the state tuberculosis 
sanatorium at Wales, the state convalescent camp at Lake Tomahawk, 
and county sanatoria. 


Growth of the State Medical Society 


The State Medical Society grew in accomplishment and prestige 
‘with each decade. Not, however, until about 1923, when it was given 
the standing of a fulltime office with adequate financing and head- 
quarters staff was it to come nearer to the full fruition of its possi- 
bilities. In that year the governing council selected J. George Crown- 
hart, a layman, to undertake its program of enlargement on such a 
basis. The office first was established in Milwaukee, then in Madison, 
and for nearly 20 years he helped endow it with invigorating new 
strength needed for its expanded work. As managing editor of the 
society’s Journal he made its official publications a continuing asset 
for the strengthening of medicine and public health. The State’s 
newspapers were made valued allies for health instruction. The 
society collaborated with the state board of health and with unofficial 
agencies for the fortifying of the health laws, for ridding the medical 
profession of the taints of quackery, for bringing physicians into 
closer union in the interest of more selfless service to their patients. 
From 1930 on, George Crownhart also served as secretary of the 
Wisconsin Hospital Association. His death, June 5, 1941, left the 
society he had long nurtured a solidly built, closely knit unit for 
health betterment and professional improvement. Today, with a 
kindred spirit built upon previous association as the society’s legal 
aide, Charles H. Crownhart Jr. is carrying on in the management 
of its affairs on the foundations laid by his elder brother. 

Unsung are many heroes of Wisconsin medicine. There is, for 
example, the country doctor who suffered the hardships of tedious 
trips through Wisconsin’s early trails—the country doctor who has 
always been at the service of his patients in their time of need. In 
1930, the State Medical Society established its Council Award to 
honor its professional men who have served public health needs un- 
selfishly and with outstanding distinction. Those who have received 
the Award are: 

1930, John M. Dodd, Ashland, and Cornelius A. Harper, Madison ; 

1931, John J. McGovern, Milwaukee, Louis M. Jermain, Milwau- 
kee, and Edward Evans, La Crosse; 

1932, Mina B. Glasier, Bloomington ; 

1934, Arthur W. Rogers, Oconomowoc, Rock Sleyster, Wauwatosa, 
and Olin West, secretary and general manager, A. M. A., Chicago; 
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1935, Edward A. Birge, president emeritus, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, and Arthur J. Patek, Milwaukee; 

1937, Joseph F. Smith, Wausau; 

1938, Eben J. Carey, dean, Marquette University school of medi- 
cine, Milwaukee, and William 8. Middleton, dean, school of medicine, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison ; 

1939, Fred G. Johnson, Iron River; 

1940, William D. Stovall, director, state laboraeaes of hygiene, 
Madison ; 

1941, Ludvig Hektoen, Chicago (formerly of Westby), (Centen- 
nial Award). 


Lengthening the Life Expectancy 


Summarizing, the greatest medical achievement in Wisconsin dur- 
ing the last 100 years has been the increase in the average span of 
life. As an illustration, since 1911 the span of life for the average 
man and woman has been increased 19 years. The hospital internment 
for the average patient now is less than nine days. A half century 
ago it was 28 days. Within a distance of 30 miles or less at this time 
is a hospital for every Wisconsin citizen. A state law protects the 
indigent sick. Abuses in the field of workmen’s compensation are 
now uncommon. ‘The scope of activities within the state board of 
health is virtually a network of accomplishments, involving 14 differ- 
ent departments which serve as a powerful control for state admin- 
istration. The board employs a large staff of district health officers, 
sanitary engineers, plumbing inspectors, barber and cosmetic shop 
inspectors, and public health nurses. It obtains accurate informa- 
tion concerning every health condition in every Wisconsin commu- 
nity, aids physicians, hospital heads, nurses, and health-crusading 
groups in combatting disease, making statewide investigations, giving 
advice, eliminating insanitary conditions in public places. For the 
early future, with legislative approval, it envisions a program of 
expanded rural health aids, recruiting young medical men returning 
from the war to engage in public health work in districts heretofore 
not too well served in this way. 

Through a long and persistent educational campaign, using men 
and women lecturers to bring sound social hygiene information to 
schools, to parent-education and other local groups, and through local 
clinics and restrictive laws, the board has succeeded in making the 
campaign for eradication of venereal disease outstanding in the na- 
tion. This may best be illustrated by the fact that Wisconsin’s 
venereal disease rate now is second lowest as to all population groups, 
led only by New Hampshire, where the population is almost wholly 
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white. In Wisconsin the rate for whites alone ranks the State lowest 
of all states in venereal disease incidence. 

A long way medical science has come since the prolonged early 
eras of superstition, quackery, and ignorance. Tart in retrospect are 
the countless deaths which could have been postponed for long periods 
had the proper knowledge been developed earlier by the researchers. 

“Future advances in medical science, sanitation and public health,” 
wrote Dr. Cornelius A. Harper, ‘‘can be predicted as almost beyond 
comprehension and close to the miraculous.” 


Medical Families Offer Notable Names 


Men reared in Wisconsin made some notable contributions to 
Chicago medicine. Besides Nicholas Senn, these names recur: Dr. 
John B. Murphy, celebrated surgeon, who started at Appleton as a 
drug clerk; Dr. Bertram W. Sippy, born near Richland Center; Dr. 
Albert J. Ochsner, native of Baraboo and an eminent alumnus of the 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. John M. Dodson, also a prominent 
University graduate, who came from Berlin; Drs. John and Frank 
Billings, from the Highland vicinity; and Dr. Henry Baird Favill, 
from Madison. Ochsner, reputed by Dr. William J. Mayo to have 
been equalled by few in the science and art of surgery, was associated 
with several steps of world-wide importance—demonstration of the 
“starvation” principle in appendicitis and of the aseptic as against 
antiseptic surgery, and the application of radium treatment for the 
relief of cancer patients. Dr. Ochsner was one of Dr. Edward A. 
Birge’s early pre-medical students. He died July 25, 1925. 

Dr. Favill, known popularly as “Harry,” came from a family of 
physicians. A son of Dr. John Favill, Dr. “Harry” practiced first at - 
Madison, then found Chicago a wider field for his talents and there 
made a brilliant reputation as professor in Rush Medical College and 
as a family physician whose great forte was to relieve the sick 
medically. He was founder and head of the anti-tuberculosis move- 
ment in Chicago, about 1906. His son, John, also a physician, has 
compiled for posterity many of the professional publications of his 
distinguished sire, who died in 1916. 

A recapitulation of names renowned in the medical profession in 
Wisconsin probably would be inadequate, however meticulously com- 
piled. A cross section of practitioners over several generations will, 
however, be illustrative of lives of service to humankind that might 
be duplicated in every area in the State where medicine is practiced. 
Down the line from county to county, from early territorial days to 
the present, the story of medicine and progress in health conserva- 
tion is a noble and inspiring one. 
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A roster of physicians, past and present, would include the Twohig 
family—David, Henry and Elmer—and Stephen E. Gavin, Fond du 
Lac; W. P. Sherry, Phillips; J. W. Lambert, Antigo; Joseph F. Smith, 
Wausau; Henry Hannum and H. G. Mertens, Bayfield; H. A. Jegi, 
Galesville; C. E. Pechous, Kenosha; B. I. Pippin, Richland Center; 
H. F. Ringo, Montreal; the Minahans, Green Bay; the Gundersens, 
La Crosse; W. T. Clark, Janesville; A. H. Heidner, West Bend; A. G. 
Hough, Beaver Dam; R. M. Kurten, Racine; C. W. Oviatt, Oshkosh} 
the Finneys, Clintonville; A. P. Andrus and C. J. Smiles, Ashland; 
T. J. O’Leary, Superior ; the Helm family of physicians, Beloit; G. W. 
Krahn, Oconto Falls; C. H. Falstad, Eau Claire; E. B. Wolcott, Edwin 
Henes Jr., Joseph Griffiths, Gustav A. Hipke, R. E. Fitzgerald, 
Charles Fidler, Robert W. Blumenthal, James C. Sargent, E. J. Carey, 
Ralph P. Sproule, Carl W. Eberbach, Arthur C. Hansen, Milwaukee ; 
T. A. Hagerup, Dodgeville; W. H. Scherping, Manitowoc; Otho 
Fiedler, W. G. Huibregste, Sheboygan; L. W. Picotte, Chippewa Falls; 
Wilson Cunningham, Platteville; William Meacher, Portage; Robert 
W. Earle, David C. Davis, Columbus; George W. Jenkins, Wisconsin 
Dells; R. G. Arveson, Frederic ; A. E. Rector, Appleton; J. V. May, 
Marinette; E. P. Crosby, Stevens Point; W. F. O’Connor, Ladysmith ; 
Rock Sleyster, Wauwatosa, a onetime secretary of the State Medical 
Society and long a leading figure in the American Medical Association. 

At the capital city the roster has contained the names of Drs. 
Chandler P. Chapman, L. S. Ingman, Charles S. Sheldon, longtime 
executive of the State Medical Society, and his close friend, Charles 
H. Hall; O. M. Twitchell, a practitioner there 33 years; A. J. Ward, 
who earned a reputation as a surgeon over 42, years of active practice 
and who previously served with valor while under fire with the Iron 
Brigade in the Civil War; Francis Fischer, J. B. Bowen (mayor), 
Joseph W. Hobbins, an early leading advocate of the movement for 
a medical school at the State University; F. H. Bodenius, T. W. 
Evans, Clarke W. Gapen, C. A. Harper, F. F. Bowman, Louis R. 
Head, the Gill, Keenan, Fox, Dean, Tormey, and Jackson families, and 
many more. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII 
AGRICULTURE AND DAIRYING 


Wisconsin’s primacy as a dairy state is among the State’s unique 
distinctions. This position has been a rapid development in the past 
half century. Agriculture in Wisconsin has undergone a considerable 
change in the State’s two centuries of settlement, its growth and 
development having chiefly come in the past hundred years. During 
the French regime a primitive form of agriculture was carried on 
around the settlements at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien and at 
points on the eastern lake shore, the farms being laid out under the 
French linear system of arpents. With the coming of settlers from 
the East in the 1830s and 1840s, agriculture in its modern sense 
began, with the raising of grain and livestock. This was at first 
confined to the southern half of the State. 

Wisconsin may be said to have then presented two quite distinct 
divisions relative to vegetation, soil, water and climate. North of 
a line that might be roughly drawn from Green Bay westward to 
the Mississippi River lay a great world of pine to be conquered before 
agriculture could begin, and with a soil more sandy and swampy Wie 
general than the southern half. Below this line was the area of 
hardwoods and more open country, and here farm settlers located to 
start new homes. The forms of agriculture, as of life and govern- 
ment, were largely set by pioneers from the East. For a generation, 
or until after the Civil War, wheat-raising was the chief activity 
of the farmers, with the raising of livestock and poultry. After 
wheat-growing proved unprofitable through soil exhaustion and insect 
pests, the great dairying movement set in and has continued down 
to the present time as the most distinctive and profitable form of farm 
activity. While dairying was introduced and started by settlers from 
New York state, it was largely stimulated by the foreign elements of 
population that had come to the State and were familiar with dairy 
practices from the old world. This was particularly true of the 
Swiss, Dutch and Danish elements. With dairying have come other 
distinctive forms of agriculture and horticulture such as tobacco- 
growing, cherry-, apple- and cranberry-raising, pea-growing and 
specialized poultry-breeding. But dairying was to become and remain 
the mainstay of the majority of Wisconsin farmers. The topography, 
soil and water of the State are in the main well adapted to dairying, 
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and good shipping facilities by rail and water, together with nearness 
of Chicago and other markets, have given Wisconsin dairymen com- 
mercial advantages of importance. 


Home Cheese-Making Leads to Community Factory 


In pioneer times butter and cheese were mainly made at home 
and sold at local stores or traded in for other goods. The price of 
‘butter was low, from 4 to 12 cents a pound. Cattle were chiefly of 
the ‘“‘scrub” variety. With the growth of cities and the rise of manu- 
factures arose a demand for dairy products, and gradually creameries 
and cheese factories were developed and better blooded stock intro- 
duced. 

While the opening of a commercial cheese factory at Ladoga, Fond 
du Lac County, by Chester Hazen in 1864 is generally given as the 
beginning of the cheese industry in Wisconsin under the pattern that 
was to develop, there had been much cheese-making and some com- 
mercial butter-making in small home factories that had come up. 
In Dane County, for instance, J. V. Robbins of the town of Burke, 
who first introduced blooded stock, made a cheese that weighed 
1,620 pounds which was exhibited at the State Fair in Madison that 
year. It was said Robbins made the cheese with the intention of 
presenting it to Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, should Douglas be 
elected President that year. Robbins, as in later factory practices, 
had teams collecting milk from farmer neighbors. 

As stated elsewhere in this volume, among the factors making 
for the promotion of dairying have been the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
Association and the agricultural college of the University of Wis- 
consin. ‘The Dairymen’s Association has remained an active and 
effective influence from the days of its founding in the early 1870s 
by W. D. Hoard, Chester Hazen and others. For some time the asso- 
ciation has given “county key dairymen” awards to one farmer in 
each county when possible. At the annual meeting of the association 
in Madison in February, 1944, with 500 delegates present, awards 
were given to 46 outstanding county dairy leaders. They were hon- 
ored for herd improvement, good farming and community leadership. 
The certificates were signed by Dean E. B. Fred of the college of 
agriculture, Milton H. Button, director of the state department of 
agriculture, B. R. Dugdale, extension field man, and Elwood R. 
McIntyre, editor of the Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer. 


College of Agriculture Is Farmers’ Laboratory 


When a new liberty ship, the SS Wiliam Arnon Henry, was 
launched at a Pacific coastyard on December 14, 1948, it served to 
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Courtesy Wisconsin Alumni Association 


DEAN HENRY, PRESIDENT CHAMBERLAIN AND 
Dr. BABCOCK WITH MILK TESTER 
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call attention to the Wisconsin college of agriculture and its service 
to the farmers of the nation and particularly to its first directive 
heads and the able staff he developed in the first decades of the 
school. Dean Henry had a great capacity for inspiring the spirit of 
discovery among his colleagues and for influencing legislation in 
support of the school. Contributions to progress by his staff were 
many. Dr. Stephen M. Babcock invented the famous Babcock milk 
test, now used the world over to determine the butter-fat content of 
milk. Dr. H. L. Russell, who succeeded Henry as dean in 1907, made 
important discoveries in bovine tuberculosis and other bacteriological 
fields; Prof. E. S. Goff improved fruit-growing, and Prof. Ransom 
A. Moore built up the farm boys’ short and long courses and produced 
new and resistant corn strains of value. Hybrid seed corn has also 
been developed, and 1943 records show 80 per cent of the corn grown 
in Wisconsin was from hybrid seed. Dean Henry himself wrote an 
authoritative work entitled Feeds and Feeding, and Profs. KE. H. Far- 
rington, E. B. Hart and others developed improved butter- and 
cheese-making processes. The establishment of the first dairy school 
in America at the University in 1890 was a distinct innovation in 
dairy history. 

In more recent decades the college of agriculture has gone to the 
farm and farmer with many new services and has conducted annual 
farm and home week programs, with awards for particular distinc- 
tion by outstanding farmers. The state department of agriculture 
has promoted marketing and has been active in combating and eradi- 
cating livestock diseases. In this work the federal government has 
joined, and for a time a million cattle were tested in a year to 
eradicate bovine tuberculosis. More recently a vigorous campaign 
against Bang’s disease has been carried on. 


Soybeans and Hemp Rise. in Production 


Among the minor, but important, products of Wisconsin fields 
is soybeans. Acreage in soybeans reached its high point in 1942 with 
160,000 acres. Losses by frost since then reduced the acreage some- 
what, but in 1944 it was estimated to be well over 120,000 acres. 
The national crop was more than 15,000,000 acres in 19438, while 
the value of the national crop in 1944 was estimated at $400,000,000. 
About half of the product is used for meal, while some 200 uses 
have been found for the plant and its grain and oil, including fibre. 
Soybean meal has made a steep climb to high popularity in feeding 
practices and it is claimed that it has no superior among vegetable 
proteins. Soybean products in foods and manufactured articles 
have been greatly enlarged by the war. In its wild form the plant 
ig common in northern China. It has attained great popularity in 
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the southwest United States. One of the enthusiastic advocates of 
the crop is Prof. George M. Briggs, familiarly known as “Soybean” 
Briggs. His faith in the soybean as a table food is borne out by 
numerous recipes now used by housewives. 

The growing of hemp for fibre has long been carried on in a small 
way in Wisconsin, but in the recent war home production was in- 
creased manyfold, owing to foreign hemp-producing countries being 
cut off from the markets. The increase in Wisconsin was from 700 
acres in 1935 to 7,000 in 1942, the stimulus being afforded by the 
construction of about a dozen government mills. However, because 
of allied successes and new discoveries, the government found it 
unnecessary to continue the growing of hemp on a large scale, hence, 
according to a government announcement, only three Wisconsin 
plants, those at Cuba City, Darien and De Forest, will be continued 
in operation, the eight others being discontinued. 


Wisconsin Acquires Great Dairy Distinctions 


In the Wisconsin Blue Book for 1940 a resumé of Wisconsin’s 
relative rank among states in various lines of industry is given. 
Relative to agriculture, and particularly to dairying, the report, as 
for 1940, shows: 

Wisconsin ranks first in milk production, in number of dairy 
cows, in cheese production, in peas for canning. For all its cities 
and urban development Wisconsin has for some years had more head 
of cattle than human population. The United States census for 1940 
gives Wisconsin’s population as 3,157,987, while its head of cattle 
numbered 3,236,686, of which more than a million were milk cows. 

Wisconsin ranks second in production of alfalfa, cabbage and 
cranberries. It makes one-half of the nation’s cheese and nearly 
9,000,000 gallons of ice cream. It ranks third in the production of 
creamery butter. Its farm tenant population is 21 per cent compared 
with 42 per cent in the nation, and in 1940 nine out of ten farmers 
had automobiles. It had more silos than any other state. Due to 
rapid development in the 1930s, Wisconsin had a greater percentage 
of electrified farms than had Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. 

Wisconsin ranks fourth in the nation in barley production and 
manufactures more barley malt than any other state. There are 
3,000 dairy plants in the State and besides cheese and butter they 
produce a fourth of the nation’s total of condensed and powdered 
milk products. Besides following dairying and livestock raising, 
Wisconsin farmers derive a considerable income from poultry-raising 
and eggs and from specialized forms of agriculture and fruit-growing. 
Tobacco is an important crop in Dane, Rock, Crawford, La Crosse 
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and Vernon counties. Racine County is the chief cabbage-growing 
county. Door County and the Kickapoo Valley produce the bulk of 
Wisconsin’s commercial apples and cherries. In 1939, 17,000,000 
bushels of potatoes were harvested in Langlade, Portage, Waupaca 
and Marathon counties. 

In that year, also, 108,000 barrels of cranberries were produced in 
Wood, Jackson and Adams counties. The development of cranberry- 
growing is one of the business romances of Wisconsin. It has 
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become an important industry in the north central part of the State. 
Wild cranberries were native to that area, but in the 1860s their 
improved cultivation was begun by Edward Sacket in the region 
north of Berlin, Green Lake County. In 1865 he shipped 38 barrels 
to Chicago, receiving about $15 a barrel. A boom followed, known 
as the “Berlin boom,” and the industry spread to other counties, 
Wood, Adams, Jackson, Clark, among them. By 1874 30,000 barrels 
were produced. Improved varieties and better growing methods made 
the business profitable. Handicaps of the industry were fire, frost 
and insect pests. Flooding has reduced these menaces. The center 
of the cranberry industry has for some time been Wood County, and 
the annual crops the past five years in Wisconsin have sold for over 
$1,000,000. 

Many of these specialized crops, including peas, corn, beans, toma- 
toes and cucumbers, are put up at canning factories at Columbus, 
West Bend, and other points. 
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In 1944 a new insignia, proclaiming Wisconsin’s rank as the 
nation’s leading dairy state, was authorized by the state department 
of agriculture for use by state departments and industries and by 
societies interested in promoting the welfare of the State’s principal 
industry. The new insignia, done in four colors, is circular in design 
and consists of a yellow outline map of Wisconsin superimposed over 
a sketch of the globe in blue with the slogan, ‘‘Wisconsin—Dairy 
.Capital of the World,” imprinted in red and black. To Acting 
Governor Walter S. Goodland went the distinction of dispatching the 
first letters carrying the new emblem. 

One of the latest departures in Wisconsin agriculture and stock- 
raising, and one fraught with revolutionary possibilities, is the intro- 
duction of artificial stock-raising. Through a test-tube process cows 
and heifers can be impregnated without the necessity of each farm 
keeping or developing a herd sire. Through the regulation improve- 
ment in livestock can be assured and the added expense of each farm 
keeping a sire eliminated. The nation’s largest association for this 
form of breeding has its headquarters at Shawano. This organiza- 
tion is the Tri-County Breeders Association, with a membership of 
2,000 farmers in the counties of Shawano, Brown, Marathon, Outa- 
gamie, Oconto, Marinette, Waupaca and Winnebago. Experiments 
in this process were begun in a small way in 1940. It is estimated 
that with the elimination of the unnecessary sires the milk produc- 
tion in the herds of the membership in the association will be 
increased 2,000,000 pounds a year. 


Farmers Meet Food Demands of War 


In spite of the drain of the war upon the manpower of agriculture, 
the farmers of the nation and of Wisconsin in 1943 met all expecta- 
tions and produced much beyond the normal amount of foodstuffs. 
National income from farm marketings for 1943 totaled 
$19,764,560,000, or an increase of 23 per cent over the previous year. 
Some of the most important gains in income were made by truck 
crops and vegetables and by oil bearing crops, poultry and eggs, and 
hogs. 

Wisconsin farmers received $766,064,000 during 1943—including 
$671,800,000 from livestock and its products and $94,264,000 from 
crops—compared with $615,171,000 for the same period of 1942— . 
including $547,745,000 for livestock and its products and $67,426,000 
from crops. 


Milk Production Cited in Billions 


Each Wisconsin farmer “practically doubled” his work to set an 
amazing production record, Milton H. Button, director of the state 
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Courtesy Legislative Reference Library 


MorE THAN 10,000 FUTURE FARMERS IN WISCONSIN ARE 
EXNGAGED IN POULTRY PRODUCTION IN THE “FOOD FOR 
FREEDOM”? PROGRAM 
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484 WISCONSIN 


department of agriculture, summarized in a review of the 1943 farm 
output. He credited the neighbor-help-neighbor exchange of labor 
and machinery with achieving the record, despite manpower and 
equipment shortages. The State produced more than 14 billion 
pounds of milk, compared with an average of less than 12 billion 
pounds for the years 1931 to 1942. This constituted 12 per cent 
of the national output, and came from 9.3 per cent of the dairy cattle 
in the nation. 

State farmers raised 29,483,000 chickens, more than 8,000,000 
above the average for the preceding three years, and gathered 
2,184,000,000 eggs. Wisconsin, never before considered a hog-raising 
state, increased its output 64 per cent to an all-time record of 
4,479,000. Wisconsin canned 77 per cent more peas in 1943 than 
during any one of 10 preceding years. The output of 125,570 tons 
of peas produced represented a third of the nation’s supply. Corn- 
canning increased 240 per cent over the 10-year average; beans 95 
per cent, and beets, 141 per cent. Wisconsin farmers responded to 
the nation’s victory food program by increasing the total tonnage 
of vegetables for canning 21 per cent. The State led all others with 
more than a quarter of a million acres of vegetables for canning. 


NOTE 


While Governor Jeremiah M. Rusk of Viroqua, Wisconsin, enjoys 
the popular acclaim as “the first Secretary of Agriculture,” technically 
he was not. Norman J. Colman held the post from February 9, 
1889, when the position was added to the President’s cabinet, until 
the following March, a period of less than a month, when Rusk took 
office by presidential appointment. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII 
GROWTH OF INDUSTRY IN WISCONSIN 


According to the census of 1940 Wisconsin then ranked tenth 
among all states in the value of its manufactured products. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all people gainfully employed, both in the United 
States and in Wisconsin in 1940, were engaged in manufactures. 
The industrial picture has changed greatly since that time because 
of the war and is in a constant state of change for the same reason. 
In spite of the drain of the armed forces upon the manpower of the 
State, it is probable that the proportion of gainfully employed 
workers in industry is much larger than in 1940, but military inhibi- 
tions preclude detailed and specific information on these points. 
Practically every factory and industrial plant in the State, large and 
small, has also been transformed from its former activities in manu- 
facturing goods and articles for peacetime use into a war production 
plant and agency. Many have also been running full time, with con- 
tinuously changing shifts, and have thus turned out an immensely 
increased production for the prosecution of the war. A discussion 
of the rise of industry in Wisconsin and its development under normal 
peace conditions becomes therefore a recital of steady and sane 
growth and an augur of its progress to follow the end of the war. 

Beginning with agriculture and mining, the stages in industrial 
progress have been those having to do with lumbering, machinery, 
for all purposes, dairy products, paper, motor vehicles, aluminum 
ware, beer, leather, and, latterly, ships and boats and war supplies. 
In an estimate by the State in 1938 the value of products then 
manufactured was $1,260,150,000, to which was added by manufac- 
ture $502,360,000, while the wages and salaries paid approximately 
225,000 workers was $271,524,000. As an estimated five-sixths of 
the State was originally covered with timber, lumbering, once under 
way, became the State’s greatest industry and remained so until 
after 1900. In the meantime old style mining had declined and new 
forms of industry and production sprang up. Thus in the year when 
the State produced its largest wheat crop, by a coincidence, a new 
industry began taking form in the organization of the Wisconsin’s 
Dairymen’s Association. 


Sawmills and Gristmills Aid Settlement 


A study of the manufactures of Wisconsin over a period of six 
decades reveals many interesting changes in the comparative value 
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and importance of manufactured products. Since wheat-raising was 
practically the first and most important industry of the settlers for 
a generation it was natural that the gristmill and the small sawmill, 
which sprang up on every river and many smaller streams, should 
dominate the industrial scene. The pinery sawmill and the mighty 
industry of lumbering were to come later. The census of 1880 
reported that flour and gristmill products were first in value among 
_Wisconsin manufactures, with lumber and timber second. Leather, 
malt liquors, and iron and steel, while important to Milwaukee, were 
far below flour and lumber. By 1890, however, lumber had taken 
first place and flour had fallen to second place, due in part to wheat 
crop failures and the rise of Minneapolis flour industries. The four 
giant activities that were soon to come to Milwaukee, malt liquor, 
leather, machinery and meat packing, were revealed in the order 
here given, and rising fast in the census of 1890. For three decades, 
covered by the census reports of 1890, 1900, and 1910, lumber was 
first. Machinery had then risen to third place and dairy products 
to fourth. In another decade, by 1920, dairy products had taken 
first place and lumber had fallen to seventh place. Machine shop 
products had taken second place, while motor vehicles in their own 
class were third. By 1930 motor vehicles had taken first place, while 
dairy products, due to the depression, had fallen to second place. 

Lumbering sprang up as a distinctive industry by itself and 
naturally in the northern part of the State. Its factory power was 
obtained largely from the flowing water of rivers. The more sub- 
stantial manufactories developed along the Lake Michigan shore 
and the southeastern part of the State, generally due to the triple 
advantages of nearby fertile soils, to facilities for distribution fur- 
nished by water transportation and transcontinental railroads, and, 
in large part, to proximity to the coal fields of Illinois and Indiana. 
The more settled and prosperous rural population of southern Wis- 
consin also furnished a good market. 

The sawmill and the water-driven gristmill were among the first 
manufactories to develop, the one to produce lumber for building up 
farm homes and cities and the second to produce the necessary life- 
giving flour. Thousands of gristmills sprang up, almost every impor- 
tant stream in a locality having one. 


Notable Wisconsin Inventions Promote Production 


The story of industry in Wisconsin would necessitate a notice of 
Wisconsin inventions and inventors and their signficance to the sum 
of total industry. A considerable contribution has been made by 
Wisconsin inventors; in fact, some of their inventions have become 
the universal property of the world in their spheres. Among such 
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may be mentioned the grain self-binder by John Francis Appleby in 
the 1870s; the typewriter by Christopher Latham Sholes, and the 
milk testing device by Prof. Stephen Moulton Babcock of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. These inventions, while improved upon in 
some degree, remain substantially in the forms left by their creators. 
Hundreds of awards have been made to the Wisconsin inventors, 
some of whose creations have been of far-reaching value and sig- 
nificance to the human race. 

' The State Historical Library at Madison is one of the few places 
outside Washington, D. C., where documentary lists of all patents 
issued by the Federal government are available. In all, the docu- 
ment division of the library has on file some 2,300,000 patents regis- 
tered in the United States. During World War II more than 25,000 
patents seized from the Axis were added to the Historical Library 
catalogue. For the ten-year period ending in 1942 a total of 10,1438 
patents and designs were issued to citizens of Wisconsin, which is a 
comparative percentage to population slightly above the average for 
the country as a whole. The British patent file was obtained for the 
State Historical Society through Charles Francis Adams, United 
States Minister to England from 1861 to 1869. 

An important invention was that of John Stevens of Neenah, 
who in 1877 was awarded a patent on a roller device for grinding 
wheat which was to revolutionize the manufacture of flour and to 
lead to the erection of great roller-mills in the Northwest and a great 
increase in the world’s supply of flour. 

Invention of the gasoline-driven farm tractor is claimed for one 
John Froelich of Iowa in 1892, but in 1895-96 Charles W. Hart and 
Charles H. Parr, students at the University of Wisconsin, designed 
a gasoline tractor which was to.become a machine of universal use. 
A few years later they removed to Charles City, Iowa, where as the 
Hart-Parr Company they became the first important tractor makers. 

The Evinrude motorboat, manufactured at Milwaukee, was the 
invention of Ole Evinrude, a Dane County resident, who experi- 
mented at Lake Ripley. 

Appleton claims some distinction among Wisconsin cities for 
priorities in invention and experiment. It claims to have opened 
the first hydro-electric power station on September 30, 1882, when it 
furnished current for 180 lights, an experiment that was to lead to 
universal electric lighting by cities. Likewise in 1886 it operated an 
electric street railway system, for which it likewise claims first 
honors. 


State Offers Prize for Motor-Driven Vehicle 


Wisconsin has associations with the beginnings of many other 
changes brought about by inventions, among them the telephone, the 
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automobile and the radio, to some of which reference has already 
been made. In this connection an incident relates to the appearance 
of the first successful automobile trial in Madison. This was a 
machine propelled by steam, and was brought forth by a prize offered 
by the State. In 1875 the legislature passed a bill, by Assemblyman 
G. M. Marshall, offering a prize of $10,000 to any citizen of Wis- 
consin for the “invention and production of a machine propelled by 
steam or other motive agent, which shall be a cheap and practical 
substitute for the horse and other animals on the highways and 
farms.” Wisconsin was the first state, so far as known, to offer a 
reward for such an invention. Inventors immediately became busy, 
and at the session of 1879 it was decided to have a test of the 
machines made over the highway from Green Bay to Madison. How- 
ever, only two machines were entered for the trial. One was called 
the “Green Bay” and the other the “Oshkosh.” The Green Bay 
machine was unable to finish the journey, but the Oshkosh machine 
came through. Arriving at Madison, it was driven around the 
Capitol square and various members of the legislature were given 
rides in it. It was operated by steam, and resembled the modern 
automobile in many respects. Some delay followed in awarding the 
prize, but the legislature of 1879 finally voted $5,000 to the Oshkosh 
inventor. The winning machine required 33 hours and 27 minutes, 
including stops for wood and water, to cover the 201 miles over the 
route selected. 


Great Lakes and Waterpowers Stimulate Industry 


A brief notice of some of the factors making for the upbuilding 
of industry and the consequent growth of certain cities forms an 
interesting study and in general illustrates the steady growth and 
changes brought about by time and new conditions. In the heyday 
of the smaller flouring mill the Fox River Valley had its scores of 
these enterprises. A remarkable development took place at the twin 
cities of Neenah and Menasha, making them next in importance to 
Milwaukee as a flour center. In 1860 Neenah had seven mills and 
Menasha three, with an output of 800 barrels of flour a day. By 
1870 Neenah had 15 and Menasha 11, with a capacity of 4,000 barrels 
a day. The waterpowers of the Wisconsin, Fox, Rock and other 
rivers led to the establishment of mills at such points as Watertown, 
Madison, Janesville, Beloit, Shopiere and others. 

Other industries supplemented lumbering to build up certain 
cities. Fond du Lac had the shops of the North Western railroad 
where 500 to 600 cars a year were turned out. In La Crosse the 
building of river boats and barges was developed. Ship- and boat- 
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building also became important industries at Green Bay and Mani- 
towoc before the war. Since the war began a score of Wisconsin 
companies have become ship-building producers, among the most 
important of which have been those of Manitowoc, Sturgeon Bay 
and Superior, as noted in other chapters. 

Abundance of waterpower resources and easy access to pulpwood 
supplies have largely accounted for the great development of the 
pulp and paper-making industries in Wisconsin. As indicated else- 
where, mills for paper-making are a principal industry in such 
centers as Appleton, Combined Locks, Green Bay, Kaukauna, Kim- 
berly, Little Chute, Marathon, Mosinee, Nekoosa, Neenah and 
Menasha, Park Falls, Port Edwards, Stevens Point, Tomahawk, Wis- 
consin Rapids, and other cities. Wisconsin paper products have a 
market of transcending importance among the paper users of the 
entire United States, not the least of which is the Federal government. 


Milwaukee Gains Two Early Distinctions 


_ Milwaukee’s distinctive appellation of “the cream city” dates 
from an earlier period when brick-making was one of its major 
industries and large quantities of Milwaukee brick were shipped to 
other cities and many Milwaukee homes and shops were built of 
the same product. A later product that appropriated to itself the 
distinction “that made Milwaukee famous” was beer. Now adver- 
tised in far-off Jerusalem and even remoter points, this early became 
one of the city’s chief products through the large German popula- 
tion, which included many skilled maltsters. As early as 1856 there 
were two score of breweries in operation. The Chicago fire Gistoi; 
which destroyed the main breweries of that city, was to give Mil- 
waukee priority in beer manufacturing and to stimulate the growth 
of many other industries, thus making Milwaukee a beneficiary of 
that calamity. 

Chief among these industries over a long period of years was 
the Pabst Brewing Company. which observed its centennial in 1943. 
This was founded by Jacob Best, a young German immigrant, who 
began as a farmer near Milwaukee, but was led to take up brewing. 
By 1845 he had a brewery turning out 30 barrels of beer a week. 
His son, Philip Best, inherited the business and in 1866 sold it to his 
son-in-law, Frederick Pabst, who had been a captain on the Great 
Lakes. The name of “Best” was retained until 1889 when the cor- 
poration took the Pabst name. The company had introduced lager 
beer as early as 1851. Great expansion of the business followed 
under Captain Pabst in the three decades after the Civil War, with 
refrigeration, pipe-line and other eflicient agencies and improvements, 
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and its product became known all over the world. While largely 
curtailed during the prohibition period following the first World War 
it rapidly revived after repeal and in 1937 was making 2,000,000 
barrels a year and sending its product to all parts of the world. A 
similar story could be told of the other great breweries of Milwaukee 
—Schlitz, Miller, Gettelman, Blatz and others. The Gettelman 
brewery dates back over 80 years. The Miller company was founded 
by Frederick Miller in 1855 in the Menominee Valley. When he died 
in 1888 the company was making 80,000 barrels a year while 50 
years later it produced 1,000,000 barrels a year. The Schlitz com- 
pany adopted the slogan, ‘The beer that made Milwaukee famous.” 
The Schlitz palm garden and other features of the “gemuetlichkeit”’ 
spirit of “old Milwaukee” are among the choice traditions of a happy 
era now of the past. , 

The great Allis-Chalmers manufacturing plant, one of the out- 
standing machinery production centers of America, may be said to 
have begun in 1847 as a millstone manufactory. It now covers 155 
acres and has had a working force of 16,000 or more employes. It 
operates a large branch at La Crosse, and likewise has branch plants 
and offices in other states and foreign countries. In common with 
other large similar plants, the facilities of the varied manufactory 
were given over to the aid of war production following the outbreak 
of hostilities. Likewise the A. O. Smith Company, of Milwaukee, 
early had contracts for over $33,000,000 for bomb bodies and parts; 
the Heil company, of over $10,000,000 for trailers and trucks; the 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company, of $2,000,000 for motorcycles. In 
1944 A. O. Smith employed as many as 17,000 workers in war 
industry. 

The J. I. Case Company of Racine had large contracts for forgings 
and airplane parts and opened a large additional plant at Rockford, 
Illinois. Racine is an important center for motor-car manufacturing, 
rubber tires, and household wares. Eau Claire is also a tire center. 
The Gisholt Machine Company of Madison and the Kearney and 
Trecker Company of Milwaukee had war contracts for machine tools. 
Among the larger contracts was one for over $16,000,000 for car- 
tridge parts awarded the American Brass Company of Kenosha. 
Kenosha also is widely known for the making of beds, machinery, 
and household appliances. 

Sheboygan County and the city of Sheboygan illustrate the chang- 
ing processes in the growth of industry. As the region was heavily 
wooded, wood-working industries sprang up and many of the first 
settlers being trained craftsmen from Germany the nascent city ac- 
quired a reputation for fine wood products. For one thing, Sheboy- 
gan came to be known as the “chair city” of America. This was 
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followed by the manufacture of metal products, the chief factor in 
which has been the Kohler “garden city” plant at Kohler, founded 
in 1878, where high class plumbing fixtures and equipment were 
made before the war. Later this plant went on a full war-production 
basis. Sheboygan is also noted for its great coal docks. 

In rural Sheboygan County and vicinity, on the other hand, the 
manufacture of cheese and other dairy products has given the county 
another envied distinction in that the city of Plymouth has been 
styled the “cheese capital of the State.” A recent study indicated 
that over 80 percent of the farmers of Sheboygan County live on 
and operate their own farms. 

_In the neighboring cities of Manitowoc and Two Rivers have 
sprung up great aluminum plants, while Manitowoc has also become 
an important ship-building point. Ship-building was an important 
industry here before the present war and a greatly increased output 
of ships and war craft has followed to meet the war’s demands. The 
city is also an important fishing and shipping center. 

La Crosse, once almost a purely lumbering city, like Oshkosh, 
became the largest city in western Wisconsin, and when logging and 
lumber activities ceased it was able to start new industries, one of 
the most important of which was the manufacture of beer. Four 
large breweries were started in the ’80s, making it the second city 
in beer production in the State. It is now third in beer. In recent 
decades it has built up large factories for the manufacture of farm 
implements, auto accessories, heating equipment and rubber foot- 
wear. Unique among its industries is a factory for the making of 
buttons from clam shells. With the discovery of fresh water pearls 
-in large numbers in the streams and rivers of southern Wisconsin 
great quantities of clam shells were accumulated and in time were 
found to have a market value for buttons, knife-handles and orna- 
ments. 


Janesville and Beloit Thrive as Industrial Centers 


Beloit is one of the distinctive “farther west” manufacturing cities 
of the State and was an early producer of paper, of plows, of scales 
and other products, its productivity even before the present war be- 
ing over $30,000,000 a year. Its two large plants, those of the Fair- 
banks-Morse Company and the Beloit Iron Works, were early ad- 
justed to the production of war material, including Diesel engines 
and airplane parts. 

Chief among Janesville’s industries is the Parker Pen Company. 
It was started in 1885 by George S. Parker, a farm boy from near 
Shullsburg, who began the making and selling of fountain pens in a 
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small way. In 1892 W. F. Palmer joined Parker and the company 
was incorporated. The company grew rapidly as improvements in 
pens and equipment were developed; new and enlarged factories, 
with increasing staffs and reorganizations, followed as trade grew. 
In time the business had a nationwide field and foreign branches 
were established—the Canadian Parker Company at Toronto in 1923 
and an English branch at London in 1924. In its 55 years of opera- 
tion the company has sold a quarter billion dollars worth of pens 
and equipment. George S. Parker, founder of the company, died 
July 19, 1937, and was succeeded by Kenneth S. Parker, his son, as 
president, with C. L. Frederick as vice-president and Bruce M. Jeffris 
as secretary-treasurer. In its extensive plant the company has three 
large warehouses. In 1941 the company bought 20 acres of land 
adjoining the Rock River outside of Janesville for the construction 
of a new factory to follow the war, and the city’s limits were extended 
to include the area. The company had about 200 men in the armed 
services in 1943 and received an “EK” award for outstanding contri- 
bution in supplies to the government. Janesville has long had assem- 
bly plants of Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Olds Motor Works and Fisher 
Body, all divisions of General Motors, which, during wartime, were 
turned into shell-making plants. 

Oshkosh, once known as the ‘sawdust city,” became an impor- 
tant manufacturing city by virtue of water power from the Fox 
River. For some time it has had the largest sash and door factory 
in the world and possibly the largest match factory. For a consid- 
erable time wood-working industries were its chief business assets, 
but with lumber’s disappearance metal industries sprang up and the 
city is now known for four-wheel drive trucks, gasoline engines, 
textiles, and tanks. In the textile line its most widely advertised 
products at present are overalls. The “Oshkosh B’Gosh” overalls 
are turned out at the rate of 1,000,000 pairs a year and are well 
known the world over. 

At Clintonville is another large four-wheel drive factory known 
as the Four-Wheel Drive Company. It makes FWD trucks and at 
peak production employs 1,200 men. Otto Zachow was one of the 
originators of the machine, the idea having come from the need of 
power to turn front wheels of a car when the rear wheels were stuck 
in mud. 

At Horicon the Van Brunt Company has built up one of the 
largest factories in the country, making grain seeders and other 
farm machinery. At Ashippun, near the Horicon and other marshes, 
a new industry was founded in 1942, the making of fluff from cat- 
tails. It was the first of its kind to open and was promoted by the 
Burgess Battery Company, following experiments in insulation and 
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other ware by C. F. Burgess. In the state prison at Waupun a large 
binding-twine factory is operated, furnishing twine to agricultural 
users. 

Beaver Dam is noted for its large output of stoves and ranges. 
Among the varied industries of Wausau is sandpaper manufactur- 
ing. Large quantities of silica are dug from the hills nearby and 
ground for use in sandpaper. It is said if the sheets of paper made 
in a year were placed end to end they would reach nearly around 
the world. 


Eau Claire Ranks as School Books Center 


The cities of Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls had their early 
lumbering heyday when the vast pine riches of the Chippewa Valley 
were being exploited. Eau Claire is the chief school book publishing 
city in Wisconsin and for forty years has been the chief distributing 
point of the State’s free library commission. 

Among smaller cities with distinctive industrial activities may 
be mentioned Fort Atkinson, in Jefferson County, which received 
a national award for the most complete and efficient war work show- 
ing among cities of its class. Its half dozen large industries, among 
them the James Manufacturing Company, the Creamery Package 
Company, the Moe Brothers Manufacturing Company, and the Hoard 
Creameries Company, have turned their plants and employee forces 
almost wholly over to war material production. The Moe Brothers 
Company, one of the newer enterprises of the city, received an order 
for a million items from the navy, and employs a force of over 400. 
Before the war it specialized in low cost homes. Fort Atkinson was 
chosen among 30 localities considered when the company removed 
from Milwaukee in 1985. A smaller town to become an important 
manufacturing point is Evansville, where for many years the chief 
windmill industry in the State was conducted by the Baker Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Elkhorn, Walworth County, became famous for musical instru- 
ments when in 1918 the Frank Holton Musical Instrument Company 
of Chicago located there. For a time it had 350 employees. 

- While Wisconsin ranks first among dairy states, its largest indus- 
tries are machinery, motor vehicles and paper. It is the second 
state in paper and farm machinery. Also while not one of the larger 
states, it ranks third in beer production. Of its manufactured prod- 
ucts 90 percent are sold outside the State, one-half of which are 
marketed in the eastern part of the United States. One of its great 
potential resources awaiting manufacture into various forms and 
uses is the forest waste of the northern part of the State. The-soil 
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and earth resources of the State also hold their great potential pos- 
sibilities of use. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 
THE GREAT DEPRESSION AND ITS CONQUEST 


The market crash late in 1929 may be said to have closed an 
epoch in American life and to have opened another. The develop- 
ments that followed that historic crash can not be regarded as a 
resumption of earlier conditions and practices, as have so many 
periods of temporary upsets in the economic life of the country, but 
as in the main radical departures from such. New concepts of the 
duties and responsibilities of government were suddenly put to the 
test, new assumptions of authority taken, which were to influence 
all future policy of national rule. The craze of speculation which 
came to such a sudden and bewildering end with the debacle of 1929 
affected Wisconsin much as it did the nation in general, modified, as 
elsewhere, by industrial and agricultural conditions. A slow paralysis 
seized upon industry, unemployment spread in all directions, prices 
of farm produce fell, the banks became timid and withheld loans, 
young people out of school found themselves stranded. It was not 
merely the first classes to suffer under such conditions—the infirm, 
the untrained and the very poor—that felt the pinch, but also many 
workers in the prime of life and hitherto employed in solid enter- 
prises. A sudden demand was made upon government for relief by 
legislation to revive employment or to support the unemployed in 
want. The state and national governments responded with experi- 
mental remedial legislation and outright appropriations for relief, 
but the depression deepened. The chief reaction to stem the drift 
toward despair came with the inauguration of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when on the first day of his administration he closed the 
banks of the country to stabilize them and forestall a panic of possible 
dire results. A new feeling of hope at once pervaded the public mind, 
and in the rapidity with which other remedial action was taken by 
the national government, and supplemented by state legislation, a 
slow recovery was set in motion. 


Remedial Measures Initiated by Nation and State 


In the meantime Congress had vested the President with extra- 
ordinary powers to deal with the situation and the state legislature 
had made the first of many appropriations that were to become im- 
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perative with a deepening depression. In July, 19380, Gov. Walter J. 
Kohler called a citizens’ committee on unemployment which resulted 
in the establishment of an unemployment bureau in the industrial 
commission. For two years this agency formulated methods and 
standards for relief. In March, 1931, under recommendation of 
Gov. Philip F. La Follette, the legislature voted a railroad grade 
crossing project which furnished employment for nearly 8,000 men 
in building overhead crossings at a cost of about $6,500,000. An 
emergency relief act in February, 1932, imposed a tax of $5,000,000 
for county relief distribution. In 1931 the federal government made 
an emergency advance of a million dollars for highway work in 
the State and in 1932 a grant of $2,000,000 to create employment. 
Also in 1932 the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC) was 
established to make loans for public works. Under these grants 
relief in Wisconsin in 1932 amounted to $20,500,000 of which the 
federal government furnished about 25 per cent. The grants were 
made in response to an appeal by Governor La Follette November 29, 
1932, for $1,962,288 to finance relief until January, 1933. The cost 
of unemployment relief in 1932 was divided as follows: 


Le sagt ood al Can eae ere re ere oe iy AIOE AO dO 
reat er icLiglen > aera ea rie ane oe Co Beta ea De rn OO ode 
Bogal unitse 2 oe Sa . eee 10,110,517.02 

TORE see ee ee Oe $20,500,000.00 


Even in the first year of President Roosevelt’s administration a 
considerable number of other boards and committees were appointed 
to administer the new unemployment and relief measures, national 
and state. An emergency re-employment committee for the State was 
appointed, with Leo T. Crowley, Madison, as chairman, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fragstein, Milwaukee, as state women’s chairman, and Dr. 
E. A. Fitzpatrick, Milwaukee, as director. The purpose was to secure 
acceptance of the national emergency law by Wisconsin employers. 
Many leading industrialists of the State were on this committee. 

The state recovery board, with Julius P. Heil, Milwaukee, as 
chairman, was appointed by the President to aid in the enforcement 
of industrial codes. There were also state and regional recovery 
boards to aid in securing acceptance of re-employment laws. 

In 1933 the National Industrial Recovery Act was passed by 
Congress. It gave wide powers to the President to increase employ- 
ment quickly through public works, notwithstanding legal restrictions 
of counties and municipalities as to borrowing money or incurring 
indebtedness. In November, 1933, the Civil Works Administration 
was set in motion and many projects on a big scale were begun. The 
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CWA for the time being absorbed local Wisconsin relief work. The 
CWA was discontinued March 31, 1934. In all about 161,000 persons 
were employed, of whom 2,363 were women. Miss Irma Hochstein 
was director of the women’s division. 

The Wisconsin Emergency Relief Administration was organized 
and started in April, 1934, as the state agency of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. It succeeded the industrial commis- 
sion’s bureau of unemployment relief and also the CWA. Under this 
state plan the State was divided into a dozen districts and public 
projects were undertaken in all parts of the State. 


Farmers, Home Owners, Youth Share Subsidies 


Scores of federal agencies, many of which have continued, in 
modified form, down to the present time, were created during the 
depression period, the majority of them working in conjunction with 
allied state relief and employment agencies. The more important 
ones may be given brief mention. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration (AAA) was an 
early organization to assist farmers in adjusting certain basic com- 
modities to effective demand. Production control and marketing 
agreements were sought. Prof. K. L. Hatch of the University of 
Wisconsin was made state director. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration was a lending institution designed chiefly to make loans on 
agricultural commodities; it also had a general plan of production 
control. The Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Office (ECFL) made 
loans for general crop and feed purposes. 

An important agency that operated extensively in the nation and 
the State was the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), organized to 
provide employment for young men and boys and to restore depleted 
material resources of soil and forests, build roads, check fire and flood 
hazards, and perform other important conservation tasks. It em- 
ployed young unmarried men between the ages of 18 and 25, who 
were furnished maintenance and $30 per month, with facilities for 
education and recreation added. Original enrollments were for six 
months and could be extended. Many forest projects were carried 
out in Wisconsin under this agency. The planting and stocking of 
the University Arboretum at Madison was a typical example. 

The Farm Credit Administration (FCA) was designed to provide 
a coordinated credit system for agriculture. It included federal land 
banks and joint stock land banks to furnish mortgage loans to farm- 
ers. There were twelve federal districts, Wisconsin being in the 
so-called St. Paul district, with J. P. Riordan of Wisconsin as the 
first general'agent. This is one of the agencies still (in 1944) in 
active operation. 
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The Federal Housing Administration (FHA) was designed to 
stimulate a revival of home building by providing simple and cheap 
home financing. Albert G. Schmedeman, former governor of Wis- 
consin, was for some years state director of this administration, with 
state headquarters at Milwaukee. 

There were also Federal Home Loan Bank boards and the Loan 
Bank System (FHLBS) and the Federal Land Bank for long term, 
low interest farm loans; also the Production Credit Corporation 
(PCC) for short term credits. 

An important agency was the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
of which J. R. McQuillan, Madison, was state manager. The general 
purpose of this agency was to grant long term mortgage loans at 
low interest and to aid home owners to save their homes from fore- 
closure through refinancing defaulted mortgages. The Resettlement 
Administration, Arlie Mucks, director, aimed to resettle destitute or 
low income families and give them work in reforestation, flood control 
and similar works. 

The National Youth Administration, of which Aubrey W. Wil- 
liams of Wisconsin was executive director, was designed to provide 
employment for unemployed youths and also to supply them with 
vocational training. The ages of students were between 16 and 25. 

The Public Works Administration (PWA) was an agency of 
broad design to reduce unemployment through useful public works. 
Its operations are later discussed in this chapter. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration (REA) aimed to extend electrical service 
to rural areas and was still operating as late as 1944. Orland 8. 
Loomis, later elected governor of Wisconsin, was an early state 
director and organizer of this work. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC) provided financ- 
ing facilities to larger organizations and institutions, such as rail- 
roads, counties, and insurance corporations. 


Disorder and Violence Mark Transition 


Before the various relief agencies, state and national, could func- 
tion adequately the distress of the farmers led to much uneasiness, 
to many protest meetings, and to rioting in places. Mortgage foreclos- 
ures were resisted by force at many points where sympathetic farm- 
ers met to aid their unfortunate fellows. Protests against low milk 
prices were many, and the practice of dumping milk on the highways, 
instead of delivering it, was followed in places. 

A distressful incident connected with these disorders was the 
killing, on the night of October 27, 1933, of Gunder Felland, a promi- 
nent and highly respected farmer of the town of Burke, Dane County, 
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and former member of the Dane County board. Milk strike pickets 
were holding up milk trucks on the Madison-Sun Prairie road. Fel- 
land was bringing coffee and a night lunch to some members of the 
group when he was fired upon from the picket group and almost 
instantly killed. Another incident was a march upon the state capitol 
by a large group of discontented farmers, much in the earlier manner 
of General Coxey and his “‘army’”’ when they marched on the national 
capitol. The discontented group announced as their purpose that 
they were determined to lay their grievances before Governor La 
Follette and other officials and legislators. Owing to delays in being 
heard, the “invaders” took possession of the assembly chamber in the 
capitol and refused to leave until their mission had been accom- 
plished. The upshot of this unusual procedure was that they were 
permitted to hold the chamber for several days and nights when they 
were forcibly removed by the police. It was the first disorderly 
procedure of its kind witnessed in the state capitol since the threat- 
ened Bashford-Barstow clash over the governorship in the 1850s. 


Federal Writers Prepare Wisconsin Guide 


One of the many activities of the WPA of special interest to 
Wisconsin was the Federal Writers Project, one of whose products 
was a Wisconsin publication in the American Guide series. Charles 
E. Brown, director of the State Historical Museum, was the first 
director of this project, and an earlier copy of a guide was prepared 
under his direction. Under a reorganization a new state guide was 
published in 1941, sponsored by the Wisconsin Library Association. 
The work was carried out under the direction of John J. Lyons, for- 
merly a member of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, who 
had succeeded to the post of director of the Federal Writers Project. 
The Wisconsin guide, containing 651 pages, and about 120 illustra- 
tions, was the product of co-operative effort by numerous writers, 
many of whom were trained and experienced in research and writing. 
The work was divided into three main divisions, the first being a 
series of semi-historical essays on the State, the second a discussion 
of the main cities of the State, and the third a series of 24 main 
tours of the State’s scenic, recreational and historical places and 
regions of special interest. 

A somewhat allied project on a smaller scale was that of the Wis- 
consin Historic Buildings survey, of which Alexander C. Guth of 
Milwaukee was director. This began in 1933 as a government func- 
tion, partly in aid of architects, who made drawings and plans of 
scores of old buildings in Milwaukee and other cities which were 
preserved in the national archives in Washington for future historical 
study. 
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WPA and PWA Give Relief Through Work 


The largest and most important of the unemployment agencies 
instituted was perhaps the Works Progress Administration (WPA), 
which was designed to remove from the relief rolls and place on 
public works the maximum number of persons in quick order. Work- 
ing in connection with local administrators and under coordinated 
local legislation the results were notable, valuable and significant. 
The State did not participate in WPA activities, except in an advisory 
capacity, but localities helped to the extent of 25 per cent of costs. 
The agency emphasized relief of individuals rather than construction 
ends, and in general concerned itself with smaller projects than the 
Public Works Administration. It began work on projects in October, 
1935, and employed from 35,000 to 75,000 men in the course of the 
next two or three years. By June, 19388, about $120,000,000 in fed- 
eral funds had been spent in Wisconsin on WPA projects. M. W. 
Torkelson, secretary of the State Planning Board, was state director 
of the WPA in 1936 and 1937, retiring October 31, 1937. The State 
figured in this subvention until the final termination of the Works 
Progress Administration on June 30, 1944. 

In the meantime the Wisconsin Emergency Relief Administration 
(WERA) was operating to give outdoor relief. This had begun April 
1, 1934. When the federal funds in the Administration ran out, 
Governor Philip F. La Follette by executive order terminated the 
WERA December 6, 1935, and established the public welfare depart- 
ment to replace it. This operated until October, 1939, when the wel- 
fare department became the division of public assistance in the larger 
welfare department. The number of outdoor relief cases in Wisconsin 
in 1936 was about 70,000, which was gradually reduced to 50,000. 
The cost of this relief was about $13,000,000 a year, which had to be 
carried almost wholly by the State. 

Somewhat akin to the WPA was the Public Works Administration 
(PWA) designed to give employment, and which really preceded the 
WPA in that it began in August, 1933. It concerned itself primarily 
with the construction of public works, schools, postoffices, roads and 
other public projects. Much skilled and well-paid help was used in 
these projects in addition to the large numbers of unskilled unem- 
ployed. The government made generous grants of from 30 to 45 per 
cent for these works and lent the remainder on long time loans, care 
being exercised as to the financial responsibility of applicants. In the 
next five years, up to June, 1938, such national grants totaled $663,- 
752,000, of which Wisconsin received $12,317,000. Because of con- 
stitutional limitations the State could not cooperate in financial 
pledges, while counties and cities could. This relief came to the 
people of the State at a time of desperate need when industry and 
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capital alike seemed paralyzed and want stalked everywhere. In the 
first four years of this agency’s operation in Wisconsin about 
$36,000,000 had been expended on 235 projects. About 70 cities and 
villages erected new schoolhouses, and numerous hospitals, fire sta- 
tions, bridges, sewage disposal plants, asylums and sanatoria were 
built. The PWA suspended contracts in 1943. At one time it had as 
many as 100,000 employed, while in 1944 the number was given as 
about 7,000. 


HOLC Saves Thousands of Homes 


Perhaps none of the many relief agencies created by the govern- 
ment was more practical or more effective than the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation (HOLC), elsewhere mentioned, and established by 
the act of June 12, 1933. This was designed particularly to aid the 
embarrassed home owners of cities and villages rather than farmers. 
Through this agency the government took over the home owner’s 
mortgage and gave the mortgagor bonds of the HOLC. New mort- 
gages were then given the HOLC on a 15-year basis. Delinquent 
taxes were paid up. This work was carried on for three years, when 
more than 33,000 homes in Wisconsin were saved at a total valuation 
of about $115,000,000. 

In a report made January 15, 1944, Charles F. Cotter, general 
manager of the corporation in Wisconsin, said total loans made in 
the State had been reduced by nearly 57 per cent. Beneficial results 
of the relief measure were set forth in the report, as follows: 

“The H.O.L.C., established during the depression to save homes 
from foreclosure, can report that its borrowers in Wisconsin are 
paying off their debts in increased volume. Over the 12 months end- 
ing September 30, 1948, the corporation reduced the amount of its 
investments in the State at a greater rate than in any year since it 
began its liquidation process in 1936. During the year 2,918 H.O.L.C. 
borrowers in Wisconsin paid off their accounts in full. This is more 
than a third of the total of loans that have been completely retired in 
Wisconsin since the corporation was established. Repayments of 
principal received from Wisconsin borrowers, plus down payments 
on H.O.L.C.-owned properties and cash sales, reached $12,402,000 
over the year. During its lending period from 1933 to 1936, the 
H.O.L.C. took over 33,101 defaulted mortgages in Wisconsin, which, 
including later advances to borrowers and other disbursements, 
amounted to a total investment of $131,536,000, up to September 30. 
This total has been reduced to a balance of $56,854,000. The average 
H.O.L.C. borrower, at the time he was refinanced, was two years 
delinquent on his mortgage, in arrears two or three years on his 
taxes and facing foreclosure.” 
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Relief Figures Show Large Totals 


Obligations incurred for depression relief in Wisconsin over a 
ten-year period (1933-1943) show the peak was reached in 1939. 
The figures include expenditures for general relief, WPA, old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and blind aid programs, the 
totals by years being: 


0 ee ee ee en cantiuba sincnnn eS OD OEAE BOB 
ae eM eg er 35,239,485 
NOSMRA wewery le) Fe ye | ted 57,116,092 
10g Ges a eh hie «| Tes Og Soh OR 
10ST hod eed De es Je i aes he 75,812,712 
Ree eae Sipe MY A OG BTS DR9 
ORG IRE t, BO kks ORE o 96,864,136 
1 Oeieaoaeet se ee Ty anes vou. £87 13201608 
HORI Gu eg a Ws OME a oes 73,068,709 
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During the first six months of 19438, $18,623,889 was spent. Of 
the expenditures listed above the federal government contributed 
about 60 per cent, the localities benefited about 30 per cent and the 
State about 10 per cent. A somewhat similar table showing obliga- 
tions incurred for social security aids in Wisconsin (old age, depen- 
dent children, and blind pensions) shows a gradual increase for the 
same period, with the peak reached in 1942, with a total of 
$22)547,371. 

Figures prepared by the state department of public welfare show 
expenditures for general relief and service during the period from 
1933 to 1943 as follows: 
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ORG keener ny CMs dp Ng ae 2 a 43,723,308 
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ROA See tans eRe eh a vane ee 14,908,199 
Dad rete at eae Oa toe Salona sat Be 10,230,761 
Tee: Ce Taye ek a Mam eee NMR cea 6,880,485 
AUR Run prs fury kha ee eet 3,611,159 


During the first three years the federal government furnished 
$95,144,546 of the above funds. 
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According to a state budget bureau report as of April, 1944, 
expenditures for relief from state monies for the fiscal years begin- 
ning with 1931-1932 and ending with 1942-19438 were as follows: 


Year Amount 
POST eLO a weak ae ee oho cee ee ok a ee eS OU DO 
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PO ped aiis ms Teint ot a se ee rere eed ALOT aa U 
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ASB OA ea te ee semen ire ee LE LR 
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The above figures include all expenditures from state monies for 
aid to counties for direct relief; for aid to counties for county admin- 
istration of relief; for state relief administration and for other mis- 
cellaneous forms of relief. Excluded from these figures, however, are 
the amounts expended for student loans which are gradually being 
repaid by the student borrowers. 


War Revives Some Waning Projects 


While the disintegrating nature of the depression had been largely 
overcome before Pearl Harbor, the outbreak of the second World 
War, was to bring about another era of war “prosperity,” greatly 
accelerated by American participation in the conflict. From a recent 
condition of much unemployment the nation and the State were 
quickly faced with a situation in which there was practically no 
unemployment except for the infirm and otherwise incapacitated 
members of society. Many reconstruction and other projects which 
were drawing to a close were also revived and turned into war pro- 
duction agencies, and the large sums hitherto spent on relief were 
dwarfed by the larger sums demanded for carrying on the war. As 
a consequence the expected normal return to the states of much of 
the assumed authority and supervision of the national government 
made necessary by abnormal conditions of distress was not permitted 
to come about. The demands of the war made necessary this control 
and supervision of all social life and enterprise and even the con- 
tinuance of many dwindling projects, modified and renewed to meet 
new war demands. In these respects a new epoch may be said to have 
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come in with the depression, an era of greater and more centralized 
government control over the daily life and activities of the citizen, 
whose final limitations and outcome can as yet be only a matter of 
conjecture. 
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CHAPTER LXXX 
WISCONSIN WRITERS BEFORE 1900 


In the field of letters Wisconsin can invite comparison with the 
claims of the majority of neighboring states. Writers of Wisconsin, 
like those of other states, will in the main fall into two chief divi- 
sions: the so-called “creative” group and the historical. While 
scores of writers of text books have made notable contributions to 
the book wealth of the State and scores of newspaper writers and 
editors equally have left a distinctive legacy of culture in their field, 
their major productions will be found in the more general historical 
division, in which essays and kindred writings of note chiefly belong. 
In the creative division will fall the State’s contribution in fiction, 
poetry and drama. Historical and polemical writing, with occa- 
sional papers of high excellence prepared for club meetings or learned 
societies, had long made their appearance before any creative writing 
worthy of note had come into being in Wisconsin. Few such writ- 
ings, however, had appeared in book form. They have survived in 
the slender files of early newspapers. 

Wisconsin writing, as such, can scarcely be said to have begun 
until the decade between 1840 and 1850. During the first two cen- 
turies of white occupation of the territory later to become the State 
of Wisconsin, a considerable number of books and official reports 
dealing with the region were written by French explorers and mis- 
sionaries, by English and American travelers and traders, and later 
by pioneers and settlers in the vanguard of Scandinavian and Ger- 
man settlement. A number of these journals, books and reports were 
notable achievements and have been the chief repository of early 
regional history, such as those found in the Jesuit Relations, the 
Marquette Journal, the travel accounts by Jonathan Carver, Captain 
Frederick Marryatt and Henry Schoolcraft, the Norwegian America 
Letters, the German pamphlets of the “Forty-eighters,” the two vol- 
umes of memoirs of Rev. Gustaf Unonius, Swedish pioneer minister 
and founder of the Pine Lake colony, and the scientific reports of 
James Gates Percival, poet and state geologist. As these and other 
writings of the period (see Note III) have received passing notices in 
previous chapters they may be considered as outside the scope of 
further discussion here. 

Wisconsin anthologies and lists of authors contain hundreds of 
names, yet until the decade following the Civil War but few writers 
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had bequeathed a sufficient volume of work to give them more than 
local recognition. Some fine verse had come from the pens of Wis- 
consin writers, aS well as purely literary essays of distinction, yet 
the volume of each had been quite slender and such writers must be 
assigned to minor classifications. Among them would be found a 
number of one-poem or one-novel writers still faintly remembered, 
as, for instance, Elizabeth Farnsworth Mears, Oshkosh, who is said 
to have published the first Wisconsin book of verse, Voyage of Pere 
Marquette, in 1860. 


Centennial Inspires “Golden Age” in 1860 


The golden age of Wisconsin letters may be somewhat arbitrarily 
cet as the decade and a half between 1875 and 1890. This would 
include within its bounds the publication of the first novel by a 
Wisconsin woman (Bachelor Ben, by Ella A. Giles, 1875), and the 
appearance of Maurine, by Ella Wheeler, in 1876. At its close it 
would include Main Travelled Roads, by Hamlin Garland, his first, 
and best, book and his only work dealing wholly with Wisconsin. 
Also it would include the period when Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
epochal study of the frontier was generating in his mind and being 
foreshadowed in his lectures at the University of Wisconsin. Between 
these significant landmarks would be included a number of ‘‘move- 
ments,” such as the rise of the “Wisconsin School” of women poets 
of the ’70s; the pilgrimages of scores of celebrities to the home of 
Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson following his sudden rise to fame before 
he was 30; the development of what may be described as a New 
England flowering in Wisconsin inspired by the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial of 1876; the organization by Mrs. Marion V. Dudley of the 
Wisconsin Authors’ Club and her Milwaukee School of Philosophy. 
In this period also came the books by President John Bascom and 
the greater ones by Prof. William F. Allen, eminent historian, of 
the University of Wisconsin; the writings of the classical scholars 
of Beloit College, Drs. Joseph Emerson and J. J. Blaisdell; of Jere- 
miah Curtin, Milwaukee linguist, and Dr. James Davie Butler of the 
University of Wisconsin, promoters of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters. In the field of jurisprudence it would 
claim the great and ably written decisions by Chief Justices Edward 
G. Ryan and Luther 8. Dixon; in oratory the intercollegiate triumph 
by Robert M. La Follette and the welcome to Grant by Col. William 
F. Vilas, conceded the highwater mark of Wisconsin eloquence, both 
occurring in 1879. It was in this era that Ole Bull, the wizard of 
the violin, lived in Madison, when the Madison Turnverein developed 
distinguished singers and actors, when Madison had the most distin- 
guished bar in its history and its most celebrated divines, when its 
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classical architecture blossomed and when it attained a brief distinc- 
tion as the “Athens of the West.” For Wisconsin, and more par- 
ticularly for its capital city, it was an era which for cultural distinc- 
tion has remained unexcelled. 


“Wisconsin School’ Attracts National Attention 


In the 1870s and early ’80s the women writers of Wisconsin 
(chiefly verse writers) were so numerous that they were classed by 
the outside press as “the Wisconsin School.’ These women were 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD 


From an old print. 


largely of eastern birth or extraction and may be said to have been 
a reflection of the great creative expression of New England then in 
its heyday. Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold of Columbus, a native of 
New England, was the pioneer woman poet of the State. She was 
a voluminous contributor in verse and story to many publications, 
including Knickerbocker’s Magazine, Home Journal, and Harper’s 
Weekly. One of her poems, “Under the Daisies,” became a popular 
song and for years appeared anonymously in the press. Mrs. Gris- 
wold was also a social leader of note and her beautiful home at 
Columbus was a literary center of its day. Her daughter, Florence 
Griswold, later Mrs. George E. Buckstaff, Oshkosh, was distinguished 
at the State University and was also a writer of prominence with a 
New England philosophic vein. Carlotta Perry of Milwaukee was 
perhaps the most gifted woman poet of the group and commanded 
the best periodicals and the highest pay. She was one of the few 
Wisconsin writers who devoted her time wholly to literary work. 
Her forte was vers de societe, piquant, witty, wise, and of a thor- 
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oughly finished character and form. Her home was also a center of 
artistic activity and good fellowship. Another Milwaukee verse 
writer, with a rising reputation in the East, was Fanny Driscoll, 
whose promise was cut short by her death at the age of 23 soon 
after her marriage to Charles Ten Eyck, prominent Chicago cor- 
respondent. 


Mrs. Dudley Founds Authors’ Club 


Mrs. Marion Vienna Dudley, wife of a prominent divine of Lake 
Mills and Milwaukee, was an active literary writer and promoter, 
author of a book of poems and an essayist of note. She was the 
originator of the Wisconsin Authors’ Club, which included such 
names as the Dudleys, Ella Giles, Hattie Tyng Griswold, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Medora Clarke, Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson, Prof2.:D2X b, 
Frankenburger, and Charles Noble Gregory. The first meeting of 
the club, which lasted three days, was held at her Lake Mills home, 
which she named “Klosterheim.” Other meetings were held at the 
Giles and Griswold homes and at the Tonyawatha Springs Hotel, a 
fashionable summer resort on Lake Monona, Madison. Its motto. 
was “Lend a Hand.” The club finally disbanded for want of a suit- 
able meeting place. Mrs. Dudley then organized the Milwaukee 
School of Philosophy, in imitation of the Concord school, and of which 
John Johnston, Milwaukee capitalist, became chief patron. Studies 
in Goethe’s poetry were promoted. In the interest of her ventures, 
Mrs. Dudley. traveled extensively in Europe, visiting many distin- 
guished personalities, including representatives of royalty. She was 
a friend of the Alcotts and the Alcott school of thought. Her writings 
had a quality of sustained interest. Ill health brought all her plans 
to anend. (See Note I.) 


Ella A. Giles Is First Woman Novelist 


Ella Augusta Giles, verse writer, librarian, novelist, correspond- 
ent, published the first novel by a Wisconsin woman, Bachelor Ben, 
in 1875. Another novel, Out of the Shadows, treated of the celebrated 
Ingersoll poisoning case of the period. Miss Giles spent much time 
in the South as correspondent for leading newspapers and enjoyed 
the hospitality of the social and literary circles of New Orleans. 
Daughter of H. H. Giles, Madison publicist, she made her Madison 
parental home (still standing) a literary center and with her near 
neighbors Prof. R. B. Anderson and Dr. William Hobbins organized 
the Madison Literary Club, an organization still in existence. Earlier 
she had been secretary of the sporadic Wisconsin Authors’ Club pro- 
moted by Mrs. Marion V. Dudley. A long and beautiful friendship 
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existed between her and Ella Wheeler Wilcox and when she was 
dying in California Mrs. Wilcox crossed the continent to help care 
for her. 

An early lone writer of the Fox River Valley was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Yates Richmond, who published a volume, Poems of the Western 
Land. 

Mrs. Ellen Palmer Allerton, a Dane County farm woman, was 
for some years one of the best known writers in Wisconsin. Her 
fame rests chiefly on her poem, “‘Beautiful Things,” a favorite “filler” 
with rural editors for years, usually without her name. She died in 
Kansas in 1893, after attaining the official laureateship of the Sun- 
flower State. 

Mrs. Helen A. Manville and her daughter, Marion Manville, were 
prominent verse writers of La Crosse and distinguished and accom- 
plished social leaders. Mrs. Manville’s chief work was entitled Over 
the Divide and Other Poems. She early encouraged Ella Wheeler, 
whose first long trip from home was a visit at the Manville home. 

Mrs. Sarah D. Hobart, a former student of Albion Academy, was 
a graceful writer of this group, as was Mrs. Amanda Luse Cornwall, 
preceptress of Albion Academy for a time, whose poem on Lake 
Koshkonong, with its tribute to Prof. Thure Kumlien, noted naturalist 
of the region, has retained deserved popularity. 

Among the Milwaukee women writers of the period were Mrs. 
A. J. Aikens of the - Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, art critic, pro- 
moter of the Soldiers Home and organizer of charities; Mrs. Grace 
S. Wells, Mrs. Elizabeth Baker Bohan, Georgianna Featherstonhaugh, 
and Mrs. J. Hiles. Mrs. Bohan was an ardent reformer and feminist, 
with unbounded self-confidence. Mrs. Hiles, a woman of wealth, of 
stately presence and great personal magnetism, and of thorough 
literary understanding, promoted women’s causes and the welfare 
of the Indians and delved into the occult. She carried on the work 
begun by Helen Hunt Jackson to improve conditions for the Indians 
of the West. 

Slightly later than the majority of these writers was Laura 
Feuling Hinsdale, who achieved a reputation with a book of poems 
of much haunting beauty entitled Legends and Lyrics of the Gulf 
Coast. She was a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and on 
the early death of her first husband, Prof. John G. Feuling, she 
became a librarian at New Orleans and a friend of the historians, 
Gayerre, Grace King, and George W. Cable. Other Madisonians 
sojourning there in the winters were Ella A. Giles and the Burdick 
and Delaplaine families. Later she removed to Biloxi, living near 
the Jefferson Davis family, where she died in 1911. 
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Of the women whose names were usually associated in this group 
of congenial spirits Mrs. Fanny Kennish Earl of Lake Mills is the 
sole survivor. Accredited with being the founder of the Lake Mills 
Woman’s Club in 1893, she was the recipient of distinguished honors 
at the semi-centennial celebration of the club held at her home in 
1943. 

Deserving of notice among men writers of the period was Charles 
Noble Gregory of Madison, whose poetry, marked by a decadent 
refinement, appeared in many magazines and newspapers, but who 
never published a volume of them. He celebrated the beauty of the 
. Madison lakes and was styled by his contemporaries as the “Bryant 
of the West.” 


The Great Vogue of Rasmus B. Anderson 


A remarkable phenomenon of the 1870s was the great vogue 
suddenly attained by Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson, young Scandinavian 
scholar of the State University. Two books which appeared in quick 
succession from his pen, America Not Discovered by Columbus and 
Norse Mythology, received marked attention not only in America but 
in Europe. Letters from celebrities and scholars of both continents 
poured in upon him, followed by pilgrimages of visitors, and in time 
his home became Wisconsin’s chief cosmopolitan clearing house. 
Interest in Scandinavian mythology and the saga lore of the North 
sprang up everywhere—even in the intellectual circles of New Eng- 
land, where it had been stimulated by Ole Bull, and where Professor 
Anderson was invited to give lectures and readings, at Longfellow’s 
home and elsewhere. This Scandinavian vogue in New England was 
to result finally in the unveiling of a statue of Leif Erikson in 
Boston. In the meantime scholars, lecturers, writers and artists 
flocked to the Anderson home, which, by the way, was a favorite 
resort of Ole Bull. Thither came John Fiske, celebrated historian; 
Paul du Chaillu, African explorer; Bjornson, famous Norwegian 
poet and agitator; Jon Olafsson, Icelandic exile; Theodore Tilton, 
popular lecturer and author. From Philadelphia came a cultured 
young woman to make her home with the Andersons for years that 
she might study Norse under him and assist in translation. Later 
she was to become the well known musician and writer, Aubertine 
Woodward Moore. Women correspondents plied Professor Anderson 
with voluminous letters and tributes, and “Jenny June” (Mrs. J. C. 
Croly), distinguished writer and woman editor of the East, came 
for a long summer visit at the Anderson home, which, incidentally, 
he had given the name of “Asgard,” abode of the gods of Scan- 
dinavian mythology. (See Note II.) 
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From the South came letters from Laura Feuling Hinsdale; Grace 
King, New Orleans historian; and a young collegian named William 
G. McAdoo, Jater to become secretary of the treasury and United 
States senator. Booker T. Washington, negro educator, also became 
a correspondent. Norse Mythology, published in 1875, was the work 
which opened the doors of fame and favor to Professor Anderson 
before he was 30, and as his books became translated into European 
languages, learned societies of France, Italy, Hungary and Denmark 
elected him to honorary membership in their organizations. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the State’s Outstanding Writer 


The first creative Wisconsin writer to win national recognition, 
and who still holds first place in popularity and vital interest among 
writers of the Badger State, was Ella Wheeler, later better known 
as Ella Wheeler Wilcox. This vitality of interest is attested in the 
fact that two book biographies of her have been written in recent 
years. Compared with her vivid personality, which never dimmed 
in her lifetime, the majority of other writers, however admirable, 
are tenuous figures. Many of them have written more finished and 
cultured verse, but none have given voice to the thought, the hopes, 
the faith of the common people as has Mrs. Wilcox. A near dozen 
of her poems have been listed as among the favorite poems of many 
people, some of them of much prominence themselves. She was the 
first Wisconsin verse writer to have a volume published in England, 
and this her first book, Drops of Water, written while scarcely more 
than a child. This was a collection of temperance poems inspired 
by the Good Templar movement of the time, and brought out in 
England in the interest of the same movement there. Furthermore, 
her life teemed with romance and dramatic situations largely denied 
to other writers and which arrested the attention and interest of 
the public. Like that of her contemporary, Vinnie Ream, famous 
sculptress, also a Dane County product, her life was an almost per- 
fect Cinderella story in that each had to make her way and compel 
recognition almost alone. 

Eila Wheeler was of Vermont stock, born November 5, 1850, at 
Johnstown, Rock County, where her parents tarried for a year, then 
in 1851 removed to a farm in the town of Westport, Dane County. 
Her formal] education was obtained in the district school (now named 
the Ella Wheeler Wilcox school) in a schoolhouse still standing on a 
nearby farm, and at the University of Wisconsin, which she attended 
for one term. Her “higher education” was really acquired at home 
and in self-study under cultured patron friends, among whom was 
Judge A. B. Braley, of literary endowments himself. Her mother 
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ELLA WHEELER WILCOX AT AGE 16 
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was a well read, superior woman, of ready and sarcastic speech, who 
herself dabbled a bit in writing and who discerned her daughter’s 
talent and cultivated it. The Westport farm was Ella Wheeler’s 
home until her marriage in 1884, and here the bulk of her best writing 
was done and all the books that were to give her fame were written— 
Drops of Water, Shells, Maurine, and Poems of Passion. Her 
fame had been made secure before her marriage and she added but 
little to it thereafter. 

In 1884 she was married in Milwaukee to a well-to-do salesman, 
Robert M. Wilcox, and removed to New York City. Later they made 
their home at Short Beach, Connecticut, on Long Island Sound, where 
she continued her literary work when not on tours abroad with her 
husband. Their married life was most happy. Several volumes of 
verse appeared in due time and some indifferent prose romances, 
followed by a syndicated press column, continued for some years. 
On the death of Queen Victoria in 1901 she received a sudden assign- 
ment to cover the royal funeral and with her husband left at once 
for London. A hastily written poem entitled “The Queen’s Last 
Ride” so pleased King Edward, the queen’s successor, that in due 
course he invited Mrs. Wilcox to appear for presentation at court. 

Left a widow in 1916, Mrs. Wilcox went to France during the 
first World War and soon after returning died, October 30, 1919, of 
the same malady that had taken two of her best friends, Jennie 
O’Neil Potter and Ella Giles Ruddy. 

Mrs. Wilcox was of an optimistic nature and taught the doctrine 
that each succeeding day and year was better than any that had pre- 
ceded it. Mrs. Ruddy has left a glowing tribute to her on this inspir- 
ing trait. 


Honored by Queen Alexandra 


When Jennie O’Neil Potter, the famous elocutionist, of most 
romantic rise also, was suddenly stricken with cancer and told she 
had but four months to live, she sent for Mrs. Wilcox and asked her 
to write a monologue which Mrs. Potter fondly hoped sometime to 
give. Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Wilcox had greatly enhanced one 
another’s fame by Mrs. Potter’s spirited rendition of a famous racing 
poem, “How Salvator Won,” which Mrs. Wilcox had written. 
Although knowing it was a hopeless gesture, Mrs. Wilcox kindly 
wrote the monologue for her dying friend and thus eased her last 
hours. Yet out of this act of kindness was to come a unique dis- 
tinction for Mrs. Wilcox. Its closing stanza was said to have been 
a favorite with Queen Alexandra of England and to have been quoted 
by her in condolences on the deaths of friends. It read: 
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Yet dying is sweeter than living— 
When once you have sighted the land; 
When once on your sight gleams that fair harbor bright 
You long to push out from the strand. 
Look! Yonder I see it, love’s beacon! 
They wait for me there on the shore. ; 
Good-night to you, friends—when your life’s voyage ends, 
We will meet in God’s harbor once more. 


One of Mrs. Wilcox’s best known poems, written before her mar- 
riage, was “Solitude,” beginning with the well known line, “Laugh 
and the world laughs with you.” <A curious controversy sprang up 
over its authorship soon after publication in 1883 when one John A. 
Joyce included it among his published poems. Fortunately Mrs. 
Wilcox was able to produce the New York newspaper with the original 
publication of the poem under her name. Mrs. Wilcox brought action 
against Joyce and offered a large reward if he could prove its 
authorship. The poem had been going the rounds of the press with- 
out a name for some time. Judge A. B. Braley gave an affidavit 
that Ella Wheeler wrote the poem in his house at Madison. The 
Joyce tombstone gives Joyce as author of the lines. The incident 
recalls a similar claim made by one Danks that he was the author 
of the popular song, “Silver Threads Among the Gold,’ whose 
authorship is conceded to Eben E. Rexford, Wisconsin song writer. 

The astonishing productivity of Ella Wheeler in her latter teens 
and early twenties is a notable characteristic. Three volumes 
appeared in quick succession at the age when most girls are riding 
the tide of pleasure and frivolity, and Ella Wheeler with her love of 
dancing confessed that she yearned for the pleasures of youth as 
much as anyone. Many of her poems which appeared in the local 
press in her early days have not been included in any of her many 
books. 


“Poems of Passiow’ Causes Flurry 


It was the prudish misgivings of a Chicago publisher in 1883 
that brought sudden fame to Ella Wheeler. His disinclination to 
bring out a volume of her writings, with the gratuitous criticism 
that they were too fervid in sentiment and too liberal in spirit, was 
seized upon by a correspondent and given sensational exploitation. 
This adventitious circumstance was suddenly to lift the Westport 
farm girl into the white light of publicity. From ocean to ocean the 
story was taken up and she awoke to find herself famous. In her 
autobiography she has described the embarrassment this new noto- 
riety brought her. It mattered not, she said, that practically all the 
poems in the collection to which he objected had been previously 
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published singly in periodicals without provoking either particular 
comment or criticism. When grouped under the arresting title Poems 
of Passion, however, they attracted attention and focused interest 
upon the writer. This sudden notoriety brought a great demand for 
her book when it finally appeared, and from that moment her future 
as a writer was assured. 


University Presidents, Historians as Writers 


Practically all presidents of the University of Wisconsin have 
produced some published works to their credit, the earlier ones writ- 
ing chiefly on educational and theological subjects. Dr. John Bascom’s 
favorite: study was that of ethics. Presidents Chamberlin and 
Van Hise were authorities in their field of geology. Dr. Adams 
treated of history, Dr. Birge of science, and Presidents Frank and 
Dykstra of contemporary social problems and issues. Likewise the 
several secretaries of the Wisconsin State Historical Society have 
made solid contributions to the historical lore of the State. Dr. 
Lyman Copeland Draper, first secretary, was the collector par excel- 
lence of colonial and Revolutionary material, a store which has given 
the Historical Library its chief claim to distinction. His successor, 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was Wisconsin’s foremost writer of history in 
his time and in addition he edited the annual publications of the 
society for a score of years. In a brief tenure as secretary Milo M. 
Quaife published a voluminous compilation relating to the constitu- 
tional conventions of Wisconsin. Dr. Joseph Schafer contributed to 
the agricultural history of the State. The present secretary, Dr. 
Edward P. Alexander, has contributed to various publications and 
given a long series of radio broadcasts on state history. 

At the turn of the century, Henry E. Legler, later to become 
secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, published a 
valuable interpretative volume entitled Leading E'vents in Wisconsin 
History. 


Turner’s Frontier Study Is Landmark 


Dr. Frederick Jackson Turner’s paper on “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History,” read before a Chicago historical con- 
vention in 1893, is still a subject of discussion and appraisal. In 
recent years a symposium of opinion on this essay has been carried 
on in a leading historical magazine. The appeal of this study lies 
in the recognition that the frontier was for centuries the great 
American fact. While the frontier existed America was American. 
It preserved the American atmosphere. It kept strong and healthful 
the hardy, democratic, backwoods spirit, the wholesome pioneer vir- 
tues. It was always western, not European. Following Turner’s 
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lead many later American historians have applied his test of reason- 
ing in the interpretation of American development generally. 


NOTE I 


The Wisconsin Authors’ Club, which continued for some years, 
had its inception at a meeting at the home of Miss Ella Giles in 
Madison in the summer of 1878. Among the guests were Mrs. 
Hattie Tyng Griswold of Columbus, Mrs. Marion V. Dudley, Lake 
Mills; Miss Fanny Driscoll, Milwaukee. 

The organization was effected at the home of Mrs. Griswold at 
Columbus in June, 1879. The officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
Dudley; vice-presidents, Prof. R. B. Anderson, Madison; Mrs. Gris- 
wold; Eben E. Rexford, Shiocton, and Mrs. Sarah Hobart, Fall River ; 
secretary, Miss Giles; treasurer, Miss Carlotta Perry. A short con- 
stitution was adopted setting forth the object to be “to promote the 
interests of western literature.” Intermittent meetings were held 
as late as 1882; Mrs. Dudley had then removed to Milwaukee and 
started other literary ventures there, including a “Goethe school” 
and a “Homer school.” While visiting in Concord, Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Dudley filled the pulpit of Rev. Theodore Parker. The years 
1887 and 1888 were spent abroad. She wrote of touring England 
and Scotland, of meeting Justin McCarthy and daughter at Chelsea, 
Paul du Chaillu at Copenhagen, Max Miiller at Oxford, and other 
notables at Geneva and Paris. 


NOTE II 


Following her visit to the R. B. Anderson home, Mrs. J. C. Croly 
(“Jenny June’) wrote, in part, from New York, October 28, 1882: 
“T have not had a moment in which to get another sitting for Mrs. 
Anderson and Miss Woodward, but I will. I wish I had you all here 
this week. Julia Ward Howe is to lecture for us next Thursday and 
Oscar Wilde is to meet Theodore Tilton at our house next Sunday 
evening. Last Sunday evening Mr. Tilton was here and others to 
see Miss Faithfull. . . . Give my love and remembrance to all at 
Asgard. My heart is partly there, and believe me ever truly and 
faithfully, 

“Your friend, J. C. Croly. 


“Miss (Aubertine) Woodward has not sent me anything for a 
long time. I hope she will remember me when she has something 
nice.” 
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NOTE III 


Abraham Lincoln is said to have been somewhat familiar with 
the poetry of James Gates Percival and it is further stated that the 
expression, “of the people, by the people and for the people,” is sug- 
gested in one of Percival’s poems. At the dedication of the Gettys- 
burg cemetery in 1863, at which President Lincoln made his famous 
address, a Percival poem was sung, beginning, “O, it is great for our 
country to die!” 
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CHAPTER LXXXI 
WISCONSIN WRITERS IN NEW CENTURY 


The dawn of the present century saw new figures appearing on 
‘the literary horizon of Wisconsin, and in the years following their 
number has increased to legion. New “schools” in writing, as in 
other lines of artistic endeavor, have also appeared in which their 
exponents have sought to give expression in new and more symbolic 
forms to the spirit of their time. A number of earlier figures who 
were active before 1900 also “carried over” into the new century, 
their chief contribution being autobiographical. Conspicuous among 
these worthies were Gen. Charles King, writer of army tales and 
idolized National Guard commander; Robert M. La Follette Sr.; 


Courtesy Wisconsin Alumni Association 


JOHN MUIR | 


John Muir, famous naturalist and prose master, with his Boyhood 
and Youth in a Wisconsin setting; Ella Wheeler Wilcox; Hamlin 
Garland, with his semi-autobiographical Middle Border books; Isaac 
Stephenson, whose story is a saga of the lumbering era of North 
Wisconsin; Rasmus B. Anderson and Justice Roujet D. Marshall 
of the supreme court, whose two volumes are invaluable pioneer 
studies besides contributing much to supplement Chief Justice John 
B. Winslow’s narration of the Wisconsin tribunal entitled Story of 
a Great Court. Strictly speaking, La Follette’s chief literary contri- 
butions fall within the present century. His messages to the legis- 
lature while governor are considered to surpass, from a literary 
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standpoint, his later editorial contributions to his magazine or his 
autobiography. 

Neal Brown, prominent Wausau attorney, legislator and publicist 
of his day, also spanned the line between the last and the present 
century. A strikingly rugged and picturesque figure, he ranks among 
Wisconsin’s masterly writers of prose. His style was trenchant and 
vivid with an inimitable archaic flavor reminiscent of the King James 
English and hence charged with the genius of Anglo-Saxon speech. 
A vein of rich humor and sarcastic banter pervades his writing. 
Brown, who was born in Jefferson County, had no formal academic 
education or training in letters and followed writing as an avoca- 
tion of leisure hours. At Madison he was one of a congenial literary 
group that revolved around Ella Giles at her parental home, follow- 
ing the disbanding of the Wisconsin Authors’ Club. At Wausau he 
was one of the promoters of a literary magazine, The Philosopher, 
published for a number of years. His address on John Marshall 
and his literary papers before the Phantom Club, such as “On Grow- 
ing Old” and ‘Lost Books,” are among his masterpieces. 

Contemporary with Neal Brown as lawyer and publicist and of 
like high repute as scholar and writer was Theron W. Haight of 
Waukesha, in his later years a curator of the State Historical Society. 
In his earlier years he was for a time on the editorial staff of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel and of Yenowine’s News. He was an able and 
copious contributor to the reform crusade of the La Follette era and 
in 1908 published a translation of The Divine Weeks, a 17th century 
French opus. The library of his fine Waukesha home was one of 
the treasured collections of that cultured city. 

Another student and writer of long span is J ohn Goadby Gregory, 
Milwaukee’s unchallenged historian. A distinguished member of 
the Evening Wisconsin staff in its heyday, he was contemporary with 
the Mitchells, the Plankintons, the Mariners, the Schleys and other 
families that made Milwaukee history a generation ago, and in his 
80s is still active, exemplifying one of his favorite passages of 
Shakespeare: 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 

In 1931 Mr. Gregory completed a comprehensive history of Mil- 
waukee and since then has been the editor-in-chief of several regional 
histories of the State. 


“New Writing” Vogue Finds Exponents 


With the advent of the “new writing” vogue, a number of new 
Wisconsin writers appeared as its exponents. In the Midwest this 
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“renaissance” is generally dated from 1912, the year in which Poetry, 
A Magazine of Verse, was launched by Harriet Monroe at Chicago, 
and when a number of virile unconventional poets appeared almost 
simultaneously, including the lamented Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee 
Masters of Spoon River fame, Carl Sandburg, who found music in 
machinery, Edna St. Vincent Millay, and others. Impetus to this 
freer writing was given by conspicuous foreign celebrities such as 
Ezra Pound, grandson of Thad C. Pound, North Wisconsin capitalist ; 
- Gertrude Stein, noted novelist of bizarre style; James Joyce, Irish 
wit; and French playwrights and poets. The new poetry was a wide 
breaking away from the old traditions, particularly as to meter and 
rhyme. The ‘new directions” writers believed that rhyme ham- 
pered the free expression of thought and discarded it, employing 
rhythm instead. They also discarded the traditional moral as not 
incumbent upon art to teach. More significant, however, the “new 
writing” called for a more specialized education and subtler intel- 
lectual appreciation; for a new language, new attitudes toward life, 
new tempos and new moral outlooks. Logically it was carrying a 
little farther the art of allusion, an aristocratic disregard of the 
general reader and the withdrawing with kindred spirits farther 
into the enchanted ivory tower; in short it was more “high brow.” 
Chief influences in bringing about the new spirit and new forms of 
expression have been the complex machine age, which has speeded 
up all life, and the disillusionment given idealism by recent wars 
with their inevitable futilities. Other forms of art—music, painting, 
architecture and the cinema—have changed equally with writing. 
The frequent flouting of the past is well set forth in these lines by 
an American woman writer: 


Listen, men; stop talking of Helen and Deirdree— 
They are gone; 

They are dust and dreams of dust; 

Leave them alone. 

There is a woman among you 

Moving like flame, 

Like crimson fire, like silver flame; 

Give her a name! 


Among writers of Wisconsin background employing the new 
verse forms may be mentioned Ruth Bartlett Fitch, Edward Weis- 
miller, Jessica Nelson North, Sterling North, Frederick Prokosch, 
Leon Sarabian Herald, Glenway Wescott, Horace Gregory, Marya 
Zaturenska (Mrs. Horace Gregory), Kenneth Fearing, Keith Mc- 
Cutcheon, and Beulah Charmley. 
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William Ellery Leonard Attains High Rank 


The prediction has been made by some of his colleagues that in 
time to come one of Madison’s chief distinctions will be that of 
having been the home of William Ellery Leonard, distinguished poet 
and professor of English at the University of Wisconsin. He 
published several notable volumes of poetry, chiefly in the old tradi- 
tion, and during the hysteria of the first World War he drew marked 
attention with stirring poems of protest such as “The Lynching Bee,” 
“The Old Agitator (Debs),” and others in which he came to the 
defense of Senator La Follette and others under fire. His chief work, 
Two Lives, an ill-advised opus in Spenserian form and somewhat 
autobiographical, was one of the best sellers in 1925. Previous to 
that he had produced two notable plays, Red Bird and Glory of the 
Morning, based on Wisconsin Indian lore. Professor Leonard’s death 
occurred May 2, 1944. 

Among the members of the English department of the University 
who have won literary recognition are Prof. Samuel G. A. Rogers, 
who won the Atlantic Monthly prize in 1934 with a novel, Dusk at 
the Grove, and Helen C. White, who has published three novels. Mrs. 
Katherine Hayden Salter, wife of Prof. John T. Salter, has con- 
tributed verse of high quality to many publications. The late Mar- 
garet Ashmun, of the English department of the University, was a 
popular author of girls’ books. 

A number of the older writers sometimes claimed for Wisconsin 
—and many of the newer writers as well—were not born within the 
State, nor was their distinctive work done within it. Their list would 
include many members of the faculties of the University and the 
colleges of the State, also out-of-state students who attended these 
schools and then left Wisconsin. Among such may be mentioned 
John Muir, famous Scottish-born naturalist and writer; Carl Schurz, 
German-American statesman and publicist, once resident of Water- 
town; Carl Sandburg, poet of Smoke and Steel and biographer of 
Lincoln; Ray Stannard Baker, early distinguished magazine contrib- 
utor and post-war Wilson biographer, better known as “David Gray- 
son,” author of books on Contentment; Mrs. Honore Willsie Morrow, 
author of western stories and historical novels of the Lincoln era; 
Eleanor. Mercein Kelly, now of Louisville, Kentucky, author of Basque 
Stories, descendant of the noted Schley family of Milwaukee; also 
such recent prize winners as Marya Zaturenska; Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, author of The Yearling, Cross Creek, and other Florida 
stories, and Eudora Welty, southern writer, all recent students at 
the University. Marya Zaturenska was a Russian girl who attended 
the University and developed a polished prose style and critical 
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faculty. A number of these writers are, however, intimately asso- 
ciated with the State, such as John Muir, whose Boyhood and Youth 
is laid chiefly in Wisconsin, and Mrs. Morrow, who grew up in 
Madison, where her mother, Mrs. Lily Head McCue, was a distin- 
guished civic leader. 


Zona Gale Introduces “Home Folks’ Fiction 


Fiction came into its own in Wisconsin after 1900, with such 
names as Hamlin Garland, Zona Gale, Elizabeth Jordan, Edna Ferber, 
Elizabeth Banks, and Sarah Cleghorn, although practically all of 
these writers had left the State before becoming known. Miss Gale 
and Miss Ferber both had several years of newspaper work before 
taking up fiction. 

Zona Gale (1874-1938) was fortunate in her parentage, in her 
musical name and in her unchanging personal beauty, which en- 
hanced the popularity of her writings. Her mother, Eliza Beers, was 
a school chum in Dane County of Flavia Camp, whose daughter, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, is one of America’s foremost women novel- 
ists. Zone Gale was a native of Portage and returned to her old 
home there after some years in Milwaukee and the East. Her novels, 
graced with much quiet humor, reflected the everyday life of middle 
class people. Her story, Miss Lulu Bett, also dramatized, was a 
1921 Pulitzer prize winner. Miss Gale was also active in politics 
as a supporter of the La Follette program. In June, 1928, she was 
married to W. Llywelyn Breese. She died December 27, 1938. 

Elizabeth Jordan, now of New York, is one of the most prolific 
and noted present day writers native to Wisconsin. She was born 
and educated in Milwaukee. More than two score of novels, biog- 
raphies and other books are listed under her name, including the 
“May Iverson” books, a biography of Anna Howard Shaw, feminist, 
and her own autobiography, Three Rousing Cheers, published in 1938. 
She is also dramatic critic and editorial writer for a chain of Ameri- 
can newspapers. 

Two distinguished sisters, now all but forgotten in Wisconsin, 
their native state, were Ada Constance Sweet and Winifred (Sweet) 
Black, born at Chilton, daughters of Gen. Benjamin Sweet, early 
member of the Wisconsin legislature. Ada Sweet became a noted 
correspondent and publicist of the Middle West, and Mrs. Black 
achieved wide fame as a newSpaper woman and author in Colorado 
and California, writing under the nom de plume of “Annie Laurie.” 

Edna Ferber, who grew up in Appleton, has published a score 
of novels and stories of a more virile, rough-and-tumble nature than 
Zona Gale’s books. She began her writing career with a finished 
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Milwaukee story, Dawn O’Hara. Among her recent stories are Show 
Boat, depicting old river steamboat days, and Come and Get It, a 
story of the lumbering era, with an extravaganza quality. Miss 
Ferber has the imaginative faculty of picturing with fidelity situa- 
tions and locales which she has never seen, and of investing them 
with the atmosphere of verisimilitude. 

A romantic literary figure was the late Elizabeth Banks, who grew 
up on a farm near Marshall, Dane County, and who achieved her 
reputation abroad. During the first World War she became promi- 
nent in promotional war publicity in London, where Ralph D. Blum- 
enfeld, formerly of Watertown, Wisconsin, and one of her earlier 
friends, was also a conspicuous and influential figure as editor of 
one of the chief London dailies. Under the pen name of “Mary 
Mortimer Maxwell,” she was the author of a dozen novels on English 
life. 

Among other non-resident writers claimed for Wisconsin through 
birth or education and who attended the University in the same 
period are Glenn Ward Dresbach; Horatio Gates Winslow, son of 
the late Chief Justice John B. Winslow; Lucian Cary, son of the late 
Charles P. Cary, for many years state superintendent of public in- 
struction, and Berton Braley, son of the late Judge Arthur B. Braley, 
long police magistrate of Madison and a Shakespearean student. All 
of these younger writers have contributed fiction and verse to leading 
magazines. In the University, Winslow and Braley, as joint editors 
of the University humorous magazine, made it a notable publication. 


Margery Latimer’s Early Death Defeats Promise 


In the death of Margery Bodine Latimer, of Portage, at the un- 
timely age of 33, Wisconsin literature lost one of its most promising 
figures. Miss Latimer was a protege of Zona Gale and had developed 
a striking personal style and analytical faculty that fascinated her 
readers. Her slender output of three stories suggested a latent power 
reminiscent of the Brontes. 

One of Wisconsin’s most finished prose fictionists is Glenway 
Wescott, born at Kewaskum in 1901, who, however, has spent most 
of his mature life abroad. Two of his stories, The Grandmothers, 
which won the Harper award in 1926, and Goodbye Wisconsin, pub- 
lished in 1928, have Wisconsin settings. 

Thornton Wilder, novelist and playwright, can hardly be claimed 
for Wisconsin, but was born in Madison, where his father, Dr. 
Amos P. Wilder, a Yale man of rare literary and humorous attain- 
ments, was editor of the Wisconsin State Journal for a decade around 
the beginning of the century. Also born in Madison, but now non- 
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resident, was Frederick Prokosch, novelist and poet, recipient of the 
Harper Prize in 1938 for The Seven Who Fled, and of the Harriet 
Monroe Lyric Prize (poetry) in 1941. 

A young Milwaukee writer, Edward Harris Heth, has published 
several novels depicting the German-American atmosphere of its 
past with much skill and charm. Told with a Drum was published in 
1937. Fight Over Ruby Street is one of his later Milwaukee stories. 
A minor Milwaukee poet who deserves to be mentioned was the late 
‘Charles H. Winke, a sort of later Charles Lamb, who in hours of 
respite from his accountant duties found time to produce beautiful 
verse. 


Courtesy Wisconsin Alumni Association 


ELIZABETH CORBETT 


Elizabeth Corbett, a Milwaukee girl who lived at the National 
Soldiers’ Home, and who derived her taste for writing while study- 
ing under English teachers at the University of Wisconsin, is a pro- 
lific author of novels whose setting is nearly always cast in the Middle 
West. From Cecily of the Wide World, her first book, to The Young 
Mrs. Meigs, a best seller of 1931, the Graper Girls series of stories 
for girls, If It Takes All Summer, a biography of General Grant, 
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and a succession of other books which have hit the mark in the 
literary world, Miss Corbett has attained high rank among contem- 
porary novelists. 

Herbert Bruncken is numbered among Milwaukee’s poets to win 
distinction. In 1939 he was a co-winner of the Shelby Memorial 
Award. A small volume, Hue and Cry, appeared in 1941. 


Brown, Chief Conservator of Indian Lore 


In the field of Indian research and folklore, Charles Edward 
Brown, curator of the State Historical Museum from 1908 to 1944, 
when he retired, has contributed many papers to the Wisconsin 
Archaeologist, of which he was editor, and numerous booklets on folk 
lore and nature lore. He has been chiefly instrumental in popularizing 
the Paul Bunyan lumber camp tales and legends, which in recent years 
_ have grown into a considerable volume, many of them apochryphal 
and pure inventions. But for Mr. Brown this folk lore creation 
would perhaps have remained obscure. Mr. Brown has also staged 
and conducted scores of pilgrimages, assemblies and dedications for 
the preservation of aboriginal monuments, of which he has also been 
the historian. Hundreds of followers—many of them of much promi- 
nence—have been inspired by him to cooperate in this work and have 
thus saved scores of remarkable mounds from destruction. Other 
writers in Indian research have been Dr. Samuel A. Barrett, former 
superintendent of the Milwaukee Public Museum, who conducted 
the excavations at Aztalan, Jefferson County, in 1919, and, later, 
William C. McKern, present superintendent of the Milwaukee 
Museum. 

Meriting mention in the same field are Halvor L. Skavlem, anti- 
quarian, historian and “arrowmaker” of Lake Koshkonong, and 
Alonzo W. Pond, former curator of the Logan Museum at Beloit 
College, who published, as curator, a study in stone age implements 
as revealed in Mr. Skavlem’s experiments. Walter Bubbert of Mil- 
waukee, who succeeded Mr. Brown as editor of the Wisconsin Archae- 
ologist, and who edits other publications, bids fair to become well 
known in this field. Susan Burdick Davis, formerly of the University 
of Wisconsin faculty, is the author of a book on Wisconsin folk lore 
and a volume, Old Forts and Real Folks, dealing with Wisconsin 
frontier life. 

In the field of Indian lore Wisconsin has produced several writers 
of distinction. Phoebe Jewell Nichols (Mrs. Angus F. Lookaround) 
of Shawano, has served as a voice of the Menominee tribe through 
magazines, newspapers, and club addresses and through several ex- 
pressive volumes, among them Swirise of the Menominees and Talk- 
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ing Waters. Rev. Philip Gordon (Ti-Bish-Ko-Gi-Jik—‘sign in the 
sky”) of Centuria, who trained for the priesthood and has exerted a 
notable influence for Indian betterment, has written an autobiography 
of a Chippewa priest. 

The late Prof. Grant Showerman, graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, and long a member of its faculty, won fame as a classical 
scholar with a two-volume work, Eternal Rome. For some years 
he conducted classical schools in Italy. A native of Waukesha County, 
he earlier contributed two books on country life, A Country Chronicle 
and A Country Child. 

The late Dr. Glenn Frank, Missouri-born, while president of the 
University of Wisconsin wrote two books on economic topics that 
attracted attention during the period of depression and unrest— 
Thunder and Dawn and America’s Hour of Decision. 

Porter Butts, associate professor of social education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is the author of Art in Wisconsin, a volume 
delineating the art experience of the Middle West frontier and in- 
cluding the catalogue of the 1936 Wisconsin Centennial art exhibition. 
As described by Prof. Oskar Hagen, chairman of the department of 
art history and criticism of the University of Wisconsin, the work is 
“the first scholarly study of the origin and development of art in 
our State” and refutes the opinion that the frontier states were an 
“artless wilderness.” Some of the “high spots” of the story are the 
lives of the two Durwards, George Catlin, Seth Eastman, Henry Lewis 
and Vinnie Ream. 


Holmes Depicts Lure of Home State 


Notable contributions to Wisconsin lore have been made in recent 
years by Frederick Lionel Holmes, Madison attorney and author, 
chiefly in the form of semi-historical travel books, dealing with the 
State’s historic and scenic backgrounds. Among such publications 
have been Alluring Wisconsin, celebrating the scenic wonders of the 
State; Badger Saints and Sinners, biographical studies of many 
notable state figures, and Old World Wisconsin, depicting folk cus- 
toms and practices of the several foreign groups in Wisconsin. 
Earlier Mr. Holmes had written two notable biographical and travel 
books entitled Abraham Lincoln Traveled This Way and George 
Washington Traveled This Way. 

The late George Philip Hambrecht, leader in the vocational edu- 
cation movement and president of the Lincoln Fellowship of Wis- 
consin, was Wisconsin’s foremost collector in Lineolniana and an 
authoritative contributor to Lincoln lore as author of monographs 
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on various phases of the Lincoln story. Mr. Hambrecht died Decem- 
ber 23, 1948. In 1930 was published F'reeport’s Lincoln, by Albert O. 
Barton, containing accounts of the exercises attendant upon the un- 
veiling of a statue of Lincoln by Leonard Crunelle commemorating 
the Freeport Lincoln-Douglas debate. The statue was a gift to 
Freeport from William Thomas Rawleigh, Freeport manufacturer, 
a native of Iowa County, Wisconsin. 

Charles David Stewart, a self-taught writer, has long been a 
contributor to magazines and has published several novels, including 
The Fugitive Blacksmith, Partners of Providence, and Valley Waters. 
His researches in Shakespeare, issued under the auspices of the Yale 
University Press, entitled Some Teatual Difficulties in Shakespeare, 
have also given him an unique distinction. Mr. Stewart is Ohio-born 
but has a western: plains background, and his more distinctive stories 
reflect the cowboy era. For a half century he has made his home at 
Pike Lake, near Hartford. 

Walter Edwin Havighurst, who has written a number of notable 
novels, dealing chiefly with Wisconsin pioneer life, is a native of 
Appleton, but is now an educator in Ohio. Among his books are 
Upper Mississippi; A Wilderness Saga; The Winds of Spring, a novel 
based on the life of Thure L. Kumlien, pioneer naturalist of Wiscon- 
sin, and Tall Ships Passing, a saga of the pioneer period of lake travel 
to the West. 

Among the most recent book-length contributions to the history 
of the State is Prof. William F. Raney’s Wisconsin, A Story of 
Progress, published in 1940. As a study in post-war legislation it is 
a notable contribution. Dr. Raney is on the staff of Lawrence Col- 
lege. Dr. Peter L. Scanlan of Prairie du Chien, a curator of the 
State Historical Society, has published a valuable historical work 
on his city and region. Prairie du Chien, incidentally, has received 
the attention of many writers, among them William S. Hoffman, 
instructor at Campion College, who has published two novels on 
Prairie du Chien’s pioneer past, while Mrs. Laura Sherry, who was 
born there, is the author of a book of poems, Old Prairie du Chien, 
published in Paris in 1981. 

A history of Door County and numerous other books of an his- 
torical character have come from the hand of Hjalmar Rued Holand 
of Ephraim. One of his earlier books was the well known History of 
the Norse Settlements in America. Mr. Holand has become chiefly 
conspicuous as the champion of the authenticity of the so-called 
Kensington runestone, found near Alexandria, Minnesota, in 1898, 
and which purports to show that a band of Norse vikings were in 
that region as early as 1862. A distinguished linguistic study of the 
stone was published by Mr. Holand in 1940 entitled Where Was Vin- 
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land? Mr. Holand has also been a copious contributor to historical 
quarterlies and was the founder and first president of the Door 
County Historical Society. 

Among writers of adventure stories and juvenile fiction may be 
mentioned Leslie W. Quirk, football story teller; Ramon P. Coffman, 
syndicate columnist; Robert E. Pinkerton, co-author with Mrs. Kath- 
rene Gedney Pinkerton of Canadian woods adventure stories, and 
Edward E. Lee, of Cambridge, writer of boys’ books. Pinkerton 
grew up at Mazomanie and Prairie du Chien. In 1943 appeared a 
serial Dangerous Ways. Mrs. Pinkerton’s best known work is Wilder- 
ness Wife. 


August Derleth in Prolific Regional Saga 


Most prominent among the younger present day writers of Wis- 
consin is August Derleth, native of Sauk City and graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, in which institution he has been a lecturer 
on regional literature. He has published verse, mystery stories, 
history and fiction, with more than a score of books to his credit. 
Fiction, however, is his serious field, and an ambitious project which 
he has undertaken is a long series of novels under the general title 
of the Sac Prairie Saga, designed to recapture the life and manners 
of a century in the lower Wisconsin River Valley, in which Sauk 
City lies. Derleth excels in descriptive writing, among his better 
known works being Wind Over Wisconsin and Still is the Summer 
Night. He is also the author of Still Small Voice, a life of Zona 
Gale, and of Wisconsin, River of a Thousand Isles, in the American 
River series. His novels are cast in the more conventional pattern 
while his poetry is chiefly in the freer “new writing” form and vein. 
Also born at Sauk City is Mark Schorer, now an educator in the 
East, who writes occasional fiction and recently received a Guggen- 
heim award. 

As Catholic educator: and writer of fine verse Mary Evaline 
Wolff (Sister Mary Madeleva), a native of Cumberland, and former 
student at the University of Wisconsin, has won the high praise of 
critics. Jessica Powers, also from northern Wisconsin, was a widely 
published contributor to poetry magazines before entering a convent 
in 1942. Her collection, The Lantern Burns, published in 1939, was 
pronounced “‘one of the authentic voices of modern Catholic poetry.” 

William F. Kirk, who died in 1927, is generally rated as a humor- 
ist, but wrote beautiful verses and songs as well as dialect poems. 
His fame will rest on his Chippewa Falls poems of singular beauty 
and feeling. 
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Among the later young Wisconsin writers to produce notable 
novels are Eulalia Beffel of Milwaukee, daughter of the late Dr. 
John M. Beffel, father and daughter both being graduates of the 
State University, and Maureen Daly of Fond du Lac. Miss Beffel’s 
story is The Hero of Antietam. In 1988 Maureen Daly won the O. 
Henry Prize with her story, Sixteen, and in 1943 won the Dodd-Mead 
Intercollegiate Novel Prize with another story, Seventeenth Summer. 
A group of present day writers of Fort Atkinson have brought 

some distinction to their city and the Rock River region so rich in 
Indian lore. Included in their number are Mrs. Angie Kumlien Main, 
a curator of the State Historical Society, writer of bird books and 
pageants and of a biography of Thure Kumlien, noted naturalist; 
Craig Rice, writer of mystery stories and radio scripts; Zida Caswell 
Ivey, museum curator, and contributor to historical and archeological 
magazines; Virginia Rogers Michel, a finished verse writer; Mrs. 
C. L. Goodrich, verse writer, and Lorine Niedecker, exponent of “new 
writing” and “unconscious writing,” and contributor to New Direc- 
tions annuals. 

The historic Rock River Valley has also been made the scene of 
a group of regional novels by Jessica Nelson North and Sterling 
North, now prominent in Chicago literary circles, who grew up in 
the vicinity of Edgerton. Sterling North is literary reviewer for the 
New York Evening Post. 

Names of verse writers having some association with Wisconsin, 
together with brief selections from their writings, were grouped into 
an anthology in 1937 under the title Poetry Out of Wisconsin, by 
August Derleth, Sauk City novelist, and Raymond R. F. Larsson, 
formerly of Green Bay, as editors—the first comprehensive state 
anthology of its kind. It is a valuable study in this field of writing 
in that while it does not slight the earlier and better known poets of 
Wisconsin it treats more fully of the newer and lesser known writers 
and thus makes available a study of their work and the newer trends 
in poetry. The volume was dedicated to the memory of Adelaide 
Crapsey, Kemper Hall graduate, whose early death in 1914 cut short 
a promising career. 

Wisconsin poetry has been fortunate in having an inspiration 
and voice in a notable verse magazine, American Poetry Magazine, 
published at Wauwatosa for many years by Clara Catherine Prince. 
At times the entire issue has been devoted to the work of a single 
writer, as, for instance, in 1936, when one issue was devoted to the 
verse of Alice Phelps Rider of Markesan. 
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CHAPTER LXXXII 
WISCONSIN IN THE FINE ARTS 


Art in its accepted definition and forms began in Wisconsin, as 
elsewhere, with its aboriginal inhabitants. Aboriginal art, while 
crude, was authentic, and it has furnished many motifs for more 
accomplished craftsmen following in its wake. In their pottery and 
weaving, their basketry, their bead and shell work, their cave draw- 
ings and their memorial mounds, the primitive artists and builders 
revealed an appreciation of symmetry and pattern, of color and grace 
of figure at once sincere and elevating. 

Modern art in Wisconsin may be said to have begun at Prairie 
du Chien in the works of professional artists commissioned by the 
government to accompany military detachments and paint Indian 
life, customs and ceremonies, Indian chieftains, and frontier scenes 
in general. As photography had not yet appeared, this course of 
action was taken by the government to obtain and thus preserve 
pictorial records of historic occasions and developments in the west- 
ward movement of American expansion. 

Three such “official” artists sent at different times to Fort Craw- 
ford on these missions deserve to be mentioned. James Otto Lewis, 
sent in 1823, painted one of the notable treaty scenes in which nine 
Indian tribes were represented. Seth Eastman also came to Fort 
Crawford, in 1829, and painted games, ceremonies and customs of 
the Indians. Most notable of the trio was George Catlin, who painted 
Wabasha’s band at Fort Crawford in 1835 and who traveled exten- 
sively among the aborigines and produced hundreds of landscapes 
and portraits. All of these artists, and others, brought back to the 
East with them large portfolios of pictures, and it is to them that 
posterity is indebted for adequate likenesses of scores of cele- 
brated chieftains and military figures of the time. Another early 
artist on the Wisconsin frontier was Eastman Johnson, one of whose 
portraits in the Museum of the State Historical Society is that of 
Mrs. Sarah Fairchild Dean, of Madison, later Mrs. O. M. Conover, 
painted at Superior in 1856, when Mr. Dean was stationed at that 
outpost in the government land office. 

Photography, which came on in the 1840s, largely displaced por- 
trait painting except as a cultural study and vocation. Prominent 
families, however, continued to employ artists to paint their more 
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distinguished members, and scores of these pictures have found 
their way into the galleries of the State Historical Museum and 
into like repositories in Milwaukee and elsewhere. The collection 
of such portraits was one of the activities early begun by Lyman C. 
Draper, first secretary of the State Historical Society. 

A notable early family of painters was the Durward group which 
located in the later famous Durward’s Glen near Baraboo. Bernard 
Isaac Durward was a Scotch pioneer, who painted pictures and wrote 
poetry and whose gifted children followed in his footsteps. One 
son, Charles Durward, was educated abroad. To this family the 
State is indebted for fine portraits of Solomon Juneau, founder of 
Milwaukee, Archbishop John Henni, and other notable pioneers. The 
Durwards became converted to Catholicism and made their glen a 
historic religious shrine which has drawn its thousands of visitors 
down to the present time. Another artistic family that located near 
the Durwards was that of H. B. Staines. Later they removed to 
Madison where the Staines sisters, famous for their accomplish- 
ments, made distinguished marriages. 


Milwaukee, An Early Center of Cultural Expression 


Because of its heavy foreign population, Wisconsin’s art was 
largely transplanted European art in its earlier development, and 
Milwaukee, through its large element of cultured German pioneers, 
became, and has remained, the artistic center of the State. In recent 
years Madison, through the activities of the State University and 
local organizations in this field, has become the next most important 
art center. With the opening of the new Memorial Union building 
on the University campus in 1927 excellent exhibition facilities were 
provided and this has stimulated art studies and interests. 

Madison had its own painter of distinction for a long period 
following the Civil War in the person of James Reeve Stuart, the 
‘“nainter of governors.” Stuart was a native of South Carolina, 
who had studied in Boston and Munich. He lived in Madison from 
1872 until his death in 1915. Popular socially, he became a sort of offi- 
cial portrait maker of governors and other notables. In the State His- 
torical Museum there are 385 of his pictures and scores of others are 
in Madison homes. An earlier artist was Wilhelmina Fillans, land- 
scape painter and sculptor. Busts of two chief justices of the Su- 
preme Court, Luther 8. Dixon and Edward G. Ryan, are among her 
valuable contributions to the State’s art treasures. 

As many of the refugees of ’48 were of the more educated classes 
in Germany, art was encouraged and studied in Milwaukee almost 
from the beginning, through small clubs and private instruction and 
under the auspices of larger organizations. Portrait painting and 
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classical imitation of the French and Italian schools marked much of 
this early work, with ceramic and China painting following. Hein- 
rich Vianden’s is the chief name synonymous with early Milwaukee 
art. He was a conscientious painter of nature of the ‘Diisseldorf 
school.” 

In the ’80s panoramas depicting battles of the Civil War became 
popular and a score of German painters were brought to Milwaukee 
to produce them, giving the city a reputation as an art center. Mil- 
waukee’s emergence as an important factor in modern art life may 
be said to date from the founding in 1888 of the Layton Art Gallery, 
which Fredrick Layton presented to the city, together with an endow- 
ment of $100,000. A fine collection of paintings, chiefly foreign, and 
of sculpture was included in the gift. From this center a great im- 
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KARL MARR 


petus was given to the study of art in various forms and many im- 
portant activities were made possible. In 1901 the Art Students 
League of Milwaukee was formed and developed into the Wisconsin 
School of Art under George Raab and Louis Meyer. 

In 1920 the Layton School of Art was founded, with Charlotte 
Russell Partridge as director. It has children’s and adult classes 
and gives professional training in many lines, having hundreds of 
pupils. The Milwaukee Art Institute, near the Layton Gallery, was 
organized in 1910 to give exhibitions and promote the study of art. 
Alfred C. Pelikan, as director, promoted many of its activities. In 
1913 the Wisconsin Society of Painters and Sculptors was organized, 
and in 1916 the Wisconsin Society of Applied Arts came into being. 
All these organizations are housed on Jefferson Street near the Lay- 
ton Gallery. 

Most distinguished among the names of Wisconsin painters is that 
of Karl Marr, born at Milwaukee in 1858 and later given the honorary 
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title of Karl von Marr by the German government. He received his 
training in Germany and won many international honors after first 
exhibiting in 1886. For many years he was head of the Royal 
Academy in Munich, Germany, but frequently revisited Milwaukee, 
where many of his pictures are to be found in galleries and private 
homes. He is best known in this country for his enormous painting 
“The Flagellants,” on exhibition in the Milwaukee Auditorium, which 
was exhibited at the World’s Fair of 1893. 

Dudley Crafts Watson, born at Lake Geneva in 1885, and who 
acquired his art education in England, France and Spain, was direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee Art Institute from 1913 to 1924 as well as 
dramatic editor of the Milwaukee Free Press, 1915-1916, art editor of 
the Milwaukee Journal, 1917-1920, and later University of Wisconsin 
extension lecturer. He makes his home in Ravinia, Illinois. 


Art Treasures Abound in Madison 


In many museums, courthouses, churches and other public build- 
ings in Wisconsin are notable works of art in the form of portraits, 
religious and symbolic paintings and historical views. In the Gov- 
ernor’s Reception Room in the State Capitol, for instance, is a notable 
group of paintings by Hugo Ballin. The subjects include the land- 
ing of Jean Nicolet in 1634, the surrender of Chief Red Bird to 
Major Whistler in 1827, the old territorial capitol at Belmont, and 
portraits of prominent State figures of the Civil War period, Mrs. 
Cordelia A. Harvey, Lieut. Alonzo H. Cushing, Gen. Edward S. 
Bragg, Increase A. Lapham, Col. J. C. Starkweather, and Col. Joseph 
Bailey. In the ceiling is a symbolic picture of Wisconsin surrounded 
by her chief attributes and interests, 16 figures, chiefly forms of 
women. In the capitol dome and in the assembly chamber are other 
symbolic pictures of Wisconsin by Edwin H. Blashfield, also mosaics 
by Kenyon Cox and murals by Albert Herter, Blashfield and Cox. 

In the Catholic Church at Roxbury, Dane County, is a fine altar 
painting in the form of an allegory of the life of St. Norbert, after 
whom the church is named. ‘The picture is said to have been the 
work of an artist in Munich in 1859 and presented to the church, 
through Rev. Adelbert Inama, pioneer priest, by King Louis I of 
Bavaria. 

Since the opening of the Memorial Union building at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin art exhibitions have been a regular feature 
of its services. The crowning event in these activities has been an 
annual salon of art display opened with a public reception each 
November since 1934 under the auspices of a student committee. At 
these receptions awards are made to winners in the various depart- 
ments of art, with distinguished artists serving as judges. Awards 
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in the salon exhibition of 1948 were made by Thomas Hart Benton, 
well known western painter. 

Among winners of awards in recent years have been members 
of the University’s art department—William H. Varnum, Roland 
S. Stebbins, William McCloy, Helen Warn Annen, and James Wat- 
rous; also Arthur N. Colt and John Steuart Curry, artist in resi- 
dence. The largest number of such awards have gone to Milwaukee 
artists. Among recent winners were John H. Warren, Paul Clemens, 
Robert von Neumann, Santos Zingale, Joseph Friebert, Karl Priebe, 
Alfred Sessler, Charles LeClair, Sylvia Fein, Forrest Flower and Ed- 
mund Lewandowski. In the 1943 salon exhibit, Alfred Sessler’s 
“Rumor Monger” was adjudged the most outstanding picture shown. 
Sessler was also a winner in the graphic arts in the salons of 1934 
and 1935. 

Flora Mears, a relative of Helen Farnsworth Mears, Wisconsin’s 
noted sculptress, and an early member of the Madison Art Associa- 
tion, is a frequent exhibitor at art salons. She has captured much 
of Wisconsin on her canvases, but her greatest hobby has been 
painting Ringling circus scenes. 

A popular feature added in recent years to the Memorial Union’s 
offerings is an annual rural art exhibition sponsored by the Univer- . 
sity college of agriculture in which the work of rural artists is shown. 
Prof. John R. Barton and John Steuart Curry have been its chief 
-promoters. Some meritorious works are shown, but no awards are 
made. Herman Krause of Tomahawk, Lincoln County, executed a 
large mural for a North Wisconsin bank. An all-soldier art exhibit 
was also given in 1944. An important patron of art in Wisconsin 
is the Milwaukee Journal, which opened a gallery devoted to Wis- 
consin artists in 1926 and has given annual exhibitions since that 
time, being the only newspaper in the United States to maintain 
such a gallery for a score of years. 

Recognition of art as an essential cultural study is now generally 
manifested throughout the State. Elementary art is taught in the 
public schools and future teachers are given courses in art instruc- 
tion in most of the state teachers’ colleges. The larger private col- 
leges such as Lawrence, Beloit and Ripon, Catholic institutions such 
as Edgewood, and the several women’s schools place much emphasis 
on art. 

The art department at the University of Wisconsin had its be- 
ginning in 1912 when William H. Varnum was appointed assistant 
professor of drawing and design; in 1918 he became professor of 
art and in 1920 chairman of the art department, with a faculty of 
nearly a dozen members. A popular art lecturer is Prof. John 
Kienitz. 
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The Madison Art Association, an outgrowth of earlier art activ- 
ities, was formed in 1901. Prof. C. F. Gillen of the University of 
Wisconsin was long its president. Miss Leila Dow was one of its 
early promoters. The association sponsors annual exhibits at the 
Madison city library. For some years the Colt School of Art has 
been conducted by Arthur N. Colt, formerly of the University art 
staff and painter of many portraits of prominent citizens. Many 
other cities have art associations, including Janesville, Beloit, La 
-Crosse, Oshkosh, Green Bay and Racine. Among the smaller art 
groups the Fort Atkinson club has been one of the most active. It 
contributed 50 pictures to one Madison exhibit. Mrs. Rose Lalk, 
who died in 1948, had won several noteworthy recognitions and 
awards; other award winners in the same group have been Mrs. 
Linda Polo, Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, and Mrs. Frances Klitzkie. 


Badger Notables Are Portrait Subjects 


Merton Grenhagen, Oshkosh artist, who spent his last years at 
Madison, painted pictures of a number of Wisconsin notables, among 
them Governors John J. Blaine and Albert G. Schmedeman; Supreme 
_ Court Justices W. H. Timlin, John Barnes, R. G. Siebecker, James C. 
Kerwin and Charles H. Crownhart; Dean Charles R. Bardeen and 
Dr. James S. Evans of the medical school, University of Wisconsin, 
and United States Senator Isaac Stephenson. He also made the. 
medallion tablet of Charles McCarthy, founder of the legislative 
reference library, which hangs in the assembly chamber of the State 
Capitol. McCarthy died in 1921. 

A valuable art collection was presented to the State Historical 
Society by the late President Charles Kendall Adams and Mrs. 
Adams, including portraits of Dr. and Mrs. Adams. In the society’s 
gallery is also a portrait of Gen. Lucius Fairchild made by John 
Singer Sargent, distinguished American portrait and genre painter. 

Christian Abrahamsen, Norwegian-born artist, has painted por- 
traits of many prominent citizens of Wisconsin, including those of 
Prof. Joseph Jastrow, Magnus Swenson, Gov. Walter J. Kohler, Dr. 
Edward A. Birge, Dr. Joseph Schafer, late superintendent of the 
State Historical Society; Prof. Harry Steenbock, Prof. W. H. Lighty, 
and Mrs. H. B. Dahle, Mt. Horeb. An exhibition of his work was 
given in the State Historical Museum in December, 1943. Mr. Abra- 
hamsen also had two paintings on display at the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1934, one being of Dr. Jastrow. Recent portraits made by 
him include one of Count Carlo Sforza, former Italian foreign min- 
ister, lecturer at the University of Wisconsin in 1943, and one of 
Acting Governor Walter S. Goodland. 
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The Wisconsin art project of the 1930s was a great stimulus to 
creative art works. Under direction of capable teachers many artists 
and students of art were employed in painting murals and other- 
wise adding to the beauty of public buildings. Mrs. Jessie Kalmbach 
Chase painted some notable murals at Sturgeon Bay, and Santos 
Zingale, Milwaukee artist, painted a 3-section, 40-foot mural in the 
Mitchell high school at Racine, which is adjudged the outstanding 
work under the project. Zingale, a winner in the first state salon, 
in 1948 painted a large mural for the University of Wisconsin school 
of education, entitled “Democracy in Education,” for which he was 
awarded a master’s degree. 

Among resident artists outside of Milwaukee and Madison are 
Leon Pescheret of Whitewater, noted etcher, who removed there from 
the East; Frank Utpatel of Mazomanie, of woodcuts fame, graphic 
arts illustrator, who has illustrated a number of books by August 
Derleth; and Max Fernekes of Mineral Point, illustrator of books 
by Fred L. Holmes. Mr. Fernekes’ father designed the buildings 
on the noted Pabst stock farm near Waukesha. Frederick C. Bartlett, 
whose murals are found in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington, made his home at Lake Geneva. 

Among women artists who have won distinction one of the most 
prominent is Georgia O’Keefe, a native of Sun Prairie, who later 
removed to Virginia. Her pictures have won awards at many notable 
salon exhibitions. A sister, Catherine (Mrs. L. O. Klenert of Port- 
age), is also known for her art productions. 


Stained Glass Lends Charm to Churches 


Among other art treasures of the State may be mentioned the 
wealth of stained glass windows found in churches and school build- 
ings of most of the larger cities. The stained glass window, depict- 
ing saints and Biblical scenes and figures, is designed, through this 
form of art, to bring the Bible and its story to the less literate lay- 
man through its appeal to the senses. Several noted window artists 
are represented in this category, chief of whom is Charles J. Con- 
nick of Boston, who has designed many of the finest church windows 
of America, one of which is the great rose window in the Church of 
St. John the Divine, New York, reputed to have cost $80,000. Emma 
Glenz, former Madison art teacher, is a recent student of Mr. 
Connick’s. 

The celebrated Gesu Church of Milwaukee, with its twin towers, 
built in 1893, has many art treasures, altars, beautiful windows, and 
a rare sculptured figure, ‘“Pieta,” beli¢ved to be the only extant 
figure in the United States of Giovanni Dupre, noted Italian sculptor 
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MAX FERNEKES’ SKETCH OF AGENCY HOUSE 
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of the last century. Chief glory of the church is a magnificent rose 
window above the choir loft. The west and east walls also have 
exquisite windows. Several other Milwaukee churches have their 
fine stained windows. 

The Episcopal Church at La Crosse has a stained window by Mr. 
Connick at the right of the altar in the nave of the church. It is 
symbolic in design, with predominant colors of red and orange. The 
new St. Stephens Catholic Church at Stevens Point also has a Con- 
nick window above its main altar, formed of small pieces of colored 
glass, giving a jewelled effect. In the Waelder House at Kohler, 
built for the Girl Scouts by the late Marie Kohler, is a group of three 
fine windows, probably executed by the Austrian architect of the 
building, who also worked in metal and stone. 

In St. Paul’s University Chapel at Madison is a rose window in 
Norman style by Gustav van Trek, of Milwaukee, formerly of Munich, 
of the famous van Trek family of glass artists. It portrays the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles and the Virgin at 
Pentecost. At the left is the figure of St. Thomas and that of a 
male student, in cap and gown; to the right St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria, and a coed in cap and gown. Angels above reaching towards 
heaven symbolize man’s stirring toward eternity. The window sym- 
bolizes the twofold work and purpose of the chapel: (1) interest 
in the lay side of the student’s life; (2) a predominant interest in 
the student’s spiritual welfare. The windows in the nave, made by 
a St. Louis studio, depict the life of Christ. 

In Grace Episcopal Church at Madison is a fine example of the | 
use of semi-transparent glass, or Tiffany, which was introduced in 
this country by the artist John La Farge. 

The Konrad Schmidt studios of Milwaukee designed many of 
the windows in the new church at Holy Hill. The windows above 
the confessional resemble a group of jewels. The windows in the 
monks’ chapel came from Munich. 

Blessed Sacrament Church at Madison has a group of three win- 
dows, representing the Host and adoring angels. They are made 
by Mr. Stoeltner of the Esser studios, Milwaukee, who, it may be 
noted, worked three years on damaged windows of the Rheims 
Cathedral in France. The Church of the Holy Redeemer, Madison, 
has new windows illustrating Biblical prophets. 

In the Luther Memorial Church at Madison are stained glass 
windows in blues and greens, one being a great rose, all representing 
a cost of $10,000. The First Methodist Church and the St. James 
Catholic Church, both old churches of Kenosha, have similar win- 
dows, in geometric designs, broken by more modern panels. The 
Ripon Methodist Church also has installed fine stained windows. A 
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Madison sculptor, Stefan Mittler, has designed numerous busts of the 
Christ, the Apostles, and other ecclesiastical figures for installation 
in churches and schools at Brodhead, Black River Falls, Green Bay, 
Oshkosh, and other cities. 


Helen Mears, Outstanding Woman Sculptor 


In Wisconsin sculpture the most distinguished name is that of 
Helen Farnsworth Mears, born at Oshkosh in 1872, and who died in 
1916. She was a pupil of Frederick MacMonnies and Augustus Saint 
Gaudens. Her first important piece was “The Spirit of Wisconsin,” 
exhibited at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1898 and now standing in 
the rotunda of the State Capitol at Madison. Another notable work 
was her bust of Frances E. Willard, unveiled in the Hall of Fame at 
Washington in 1905. A bas-relief of Edward McDowell and a bust 
of George Rogers Clark are in the Milwaukee Public Library and 
other works are in the Milwaukee Art Institute. 

More celebrated is the name of another artist claimed for Wis- 
consin by virtue of birth, that of Vinnie (named Lavinia) Ream, 
commissioned by the government of the United States to make a 
memorial statue of Abraham Lincoln, which was unveiled with 
imposing ceremonies in January, 1871. Vinnie Ream was born at 
Madison in 1841, daughter of Robert L. Ream, pioneer government 
surveyor, editor and public official, who later removed to Washington. 
For six months prior to Lincoln’s assassination, Miss Ream had daily 
access to President Lincoln’s office to study the subject preparatory 
to making a bust of him. This advantage led to her selection by 
Congress to make the statue in preparation for which she spent two 
years abroad, chiefly in Italy, where the statue was made. In 1878 
she was married to Lieut. Richard L. Hoxie of the United States 
Army. Mrs. Hoxie made many other notable statues and busts to 
be found in Washington, among them one of Admiral David Far- 
ragut. She died in 1914 and many of her books, pictures, artists’ 
utensils and other mementoes were presented to the museum of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

There are many statues in Wisconsin—in Milwaukee, Madison, 
Oshkosh, Lake Geneva, Green Bay and elsewhere, but nearly all of 
them are the works of outside artists. In Juneau Park, Milwaukee, 
are statues of Abraham Lincoln, Solomon Juneau, Robert Burns and 
Leif Erikson; in Oshkosh of Washington, Lincoln, Chief Oshkosh 
and Carl Schurz. In 1909 a seated statue of Lincoln by Adolph 
Alexander Weinman was unveiled on the upper campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and in 1926 one of Col. Hans C. Heg was 
unveiled in the Capitol Park at Madison and a replica placed in 
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Heg Park, Norway Hill, near Waterford, Heg’s birthplace. In its 
wealth of monuments and statuary art, Oshkosh stands next to 
Milwaukee among Wisconsin cities, due to the munificence of a 
prominent citizen, Col. John Hicks. Over a score of monuments, 
statues and replicas of ancient sculpture were given by Colonel Hicks 
to his home city and have added greatly to its attractiveness and its 
artistic atmosphere. Colonel Hicks, long time publisher of the Osh- 
kosh Northwestern, was United States Minister to Peru under the 
‘administration of President Benjamin Harrison, and to Chile under 
President Theodore Roosevelt. He was the son of a volunteer who 
fell in the Civil War and his first gift was a soldiers’ monument in 
honor of his father and to commemorate the patriotism of all Union 
soldiers. 

July 8, 1907, this monument costing $10,000, made by Gaetano 
Trentanove, distinguished sculptor of Florence, Italy, was unveiled, 
with Bishop Samuel Fallows of Chicago as orator. The statue of 
Chief Oshkosh, from whom the city derives its name, was also de- 
signed by Trentanove. It was dedicated June 21, 1911, with Dr. 
Reuben G. Thwaites, secretary of the State Historical Society, as 
speaker. The figure is 10 feet high, the cost of the monument being 
$12,000. A life-size statue of Washington, a replica of Houdon’s 
statue, and costing $5,000, was dedicated August 15, 1911. A statue 
of Carl Schurz, made by Kar] Bitter of New York, a native of Vienna, 
was dedicated July 4, 1914. The orator was Judge Emil Baensch 
of Manitowoc; Gov. Francis E. McGovern and Marianne Schurz, a 
daughter of Carl Schurz, assisted. The cost of the 12-ton monument 
was $8,000. 

In 1909-11 Colonel Hicks presented outdoor monument busts to 
the five public schools of Oshkosh named for Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Franklin and Longfellow. All are notable examples of the 
sculptor’s art. To the libraries and schools of Oshkosh Colonel Hicks 
also presented busts of James G. Blaine, American statesman; of 
Matt. H. Carpenter, distinguished Wisconsin senator; of Theodore 
Roosevelt, of Plato, Homer, Caesar, Napoleon, Washington, a number 
of them replicas from ancient sculptors, others from Powers, Wein- 
man and Fraser. Oshkosh also has a statue of Colonel Hicks. 

In 1943 a statue of Abraham Lincoln and Mary Todd Lincoln, 
the work of Frederick C. Hibbard of Chicago, was presented to the 
city of Racine and unveiled. Bequeathed by the will of Lena Rose- 
wall, it is the first monument to be dedicated to the wife of a Presi- 
dent of the United States and the first to Mary Todd Lincoln. 

Numerous busts of prominent citizens are to be found in art 
galleries and libraries throughout the State. In the Milwaukee Art 
Institute are busts of Lincoln, Emerson and Whitman, made by Louis 
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Mayer, a prominent Milwaukee artist of his day. On the campus 
of the University college of agriculture at Madison is a bust of 
William D. Hoard, outstanding promoter of dairy interests and gov- 
ernor from 1889 to 1891, by Gutzon Borglum. 

Green Bay, as the cradle of Wisconsin history, abounds in ex- 
amples of both indoor and outdoor art, and many specimens of paint- 
ings and sculpture testify to this fact. Perhaps the outstanding 
example of sculpture is the statue, “The Spirit of the Northwest,” 
unveiled in 1931. The artist was Sidney Bedore, a native of Green 
Bay, who spent ten years in designing and modeling the group of 
three figures, in Bedford stone—Father Claude Allouez, Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Nicholas Perrot, fur trader, and an Indian brave. A move- 
ment to place a Bedore statue of Jean Nicolet in the Capitol Park at 
Madison was halted by the breaking out of the second World War. 
The necessary funds had been collected or pledged and the design 
of the statue completed, so that only its casting remained to be 
executed. 

Miscellaneous art treasures in Wisconsin are many. Among them 
may be mentioned several monuments in and near Waupun. Among 
these are a replica of “The End of the Trail,” representing a dejected 
mounted Indian unable to proceed further, made by James Earle 
Fraser for the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915; and Lorado Taft’s 
“Recording Angel,” a large symbolical seated figure marking the 
grave of Mrs. Clarence A. Shaler, wife of a prominent Waupun 
inventor and philanthropist. The Fraser replica was one of C. A. 
Shaler’s gifts to the city of Waupun. 

These philanthropic contributions by Shaler reveal but one aspect 
of his interest in art, for Clarence Shaler was a distinguished 
sculptor in his own right. His works include “The Morning of 
Life,” given to the Mackford Union Cemetery, near Waupun, in 
memory of his sister, a native of that region; “Dawn of Day,” erected 
at the entrance to Waupun’s municipal building; ‘‘Pioneers” and 
“Group of Deer,” each in a Waupun public park; “The Broken Bowl,” 
in Forest Lawn Memorial Park, Glendale, California; “The Unfold- 
ing Flower,” in Pasadena, California; ‘Tomorrow Is Today’s Dream,” 
in Miami, Florida (often considered his masterpiece) ; ‘‘Genesis,” 
and a statue of Abraham Lincoln, both on the Ripon College campus. 
Mr, Shaler died at Pasadena on December 16, 1941. 

Of the many busts of prominent citizens of Wisconsin to be found 
in parks and public buildings one of the outstanding ones is that of 
Gen. Henry Dodge, Indian fighter, first territorial governor of Wis- 
consin and later United States senator, which is now in the gov- 
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ernor’s office in the State Capitol. The bust was ordered by the 
legislature in 1870, which made an appropriation of $2,000 for it, 
to perpetuate his memory “and to encourage art.” It was made of 
Carrara marble by Elisha Pendleton Knowles, Milwaukee artist, who 
had to use a picture for his model as General Dodge had died in 1867 
at the age of 85. Among busts in the University buildings at Madison 
are one of John Muir, noted scientist, and one of President Charles 
R. Van Hise, both made by an Italian artist. 


Wood Carving, an Old World Transplantation 


Wood carving, a transplanted art from the old world, has had 
many devotees and amateur craftsmen among the immigrant elements 
of Wisconsin, particularly among the Scandinavian, Swiss, French 
ahd Belgian settlers. In the Barlow Swiss chalet museum at New 
Glarus are some fine products of Swiss carving. At a 1943 art 
exhibit in Madison a carved figure of the drowned poet Shelley, by 
Jane Schantz of Madison, attracted much interest and was awarded 
special recognition. With wood carving has also come a revival in 
allied decorative art, Peer Lysnes of Stoughton being the chief ex- 
ponent of “rosmaling” (rose painting) which was such a distinct 
feature of big chests brought by the Norwegian immigrants. 

Many church altars in the State also have fine specimens of wood 
carving. One of the religious symbols in the new First Congrega- 
tional Church edifice at Madison is a carved wooden cross, a chancel 
emblem, from the craftsmanship of Alois Lang at his woodcarver’s 
shop in Grand Rapids, Michigan. The face of the cross is embellished 
by intricate carvings representing by symbolical figures the four 
Evangelists, St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John. The 
artist is a cousin of the famed Anton Lang, portrayer of the Christ 
in Oberammergau’s ‘Passion Play.” 


Traveling Troupes Bring Theater to the People 


The stage, the cinema and the radio have been among the chief 
agencies of entertainment in Wisconsin, as elsewhere, from the begin- 
ning, and have undergone the same general evolution. Indian games, 
spelling schools, with dialogues, and Good Templar exhibitions were 
the usual beginnings. In time came traveling theatrical companies. 

A well known early troupe equipped with wagons and horses was 
that of Langrishe and Atwater which played for years before moving 
on to the mining camps of the Black Hills and Idaho. Jack Langrishe 
was an Irish actor from Dublin. Mrs. Langrishe and Mrs. (J. B.) 
Atwater were sisters. The show was popular in Madison and ran 
several weeks every year until 1876, then moved on to the west coast. 
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In Madison these plays and exhibitions were given in various halls, 
but on the completion of the city hall in 1858, theatrical entertain- 
ments were held there for years. Here, for instance, Laura Keene, 
who had played in “The American Cousin” at Ford’s Theater in 
Washington the night of Lincoln’s assassination in April, 1865, 
appeared in the same play in 1866. Here also Ole Bull gave con- 
certs. In 1871 the Burrows Hall was remodeled for an opera house 
and continued in use until 1884, under the name of Hooley’s Theater. 
The Madison Turner Hall, where the Turners had themselves de- 
veloped excellent home talent theatricals, was then used for visiting 
companies and players until the Fuller Opera House was built in 
1890. In these various halls and playhouses appeared the noted 
theatrical stars of their day—Laura Keene, Lola Montez, Maggie 
Mitchell, Edwin Booth, John Dillon, Lawrence Barrett, McCready, 
Salvini, Joseph Jefferson, Mme. Helena Modjeska, Sir Henry Irving, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Ellen Terry, Ada Rehan, Otis Skinner, Julia Mar- 
lowe, Maxine Elliott, Richard Mansfield, David Warfield—to mention 
but a few—before the moving picture displaced them. A similar 
story could be told of other Wisconsin cities. 

In Milwaukee the German theater was a distinct cultural leaven 
for nearly three-quarters of a century. In 1868 a German theater 
was built by Hennrich Kurz. It came to be known as the Stadt 
Theater. In 1890 Capt. Frederick Pabst furnished funds for an 
enlarged theater near the city hall which came to be known as the 
Pabst Theater. Distinguished companies and musical organizations 
offered the best in classical music and drama, chiefly in German. Of 
its influence a recent writer says: 

“Tt was in those days that Apollo and the muses lived on lower 
Third Street. . . . How opulent the spacious era of, let us say, 
1870 to 1910, appears in retrospect! Wednesday nights, ‘subscrip- 
tion nights,’ were gala nights. The town’s wealth, fashion and intel- 
ligentsia went to see ‘the new play.’ It was not just a show, it was 
a social and intellectual event that drew these long lines of carriages 
and packed the house, from the boxes to the galleries.” 

The theater presented not only German plays from Goethe, 
Schiller and Hauptmann, but those of Ibsen, Sudermann, George 
Bernard Shaw and Oscar Wilde, all in German translations. During 
the first World War the theater was closed and after the war it 
gradually declined and was finally closed in 1935. Among its favorite 
women singers and players were Paula Wirth, Nora Decardi, and 
Camilla Morbach, with Herman Metzer, Franz Kirchner and Kurt 
Goritz among the men players. 

An early promoter of local theatricals in Madison was Major 
Charles George Mayers, who came from England and was one of 
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the founders of an English ‘‘colony” at Leicester, in northern Dane 
County. By promoting and staging home talent plays, he developed 
a number of good players, chief among them being Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, who had a marked dramatic gift and who himself had aspira- 
tions for the stage. Major Mayers also celebrated the legend of the 
Madison lakes in long narrative poems in the Hiawatha form. 


State Produces Many Movie and Radio Notables 


Wisconsin has produced a number of well known players in the 
legitimate drama, among them Jennie O’Neil Potter, famous reader 
and monologist, one of the popular attractions of the World’s Fair 


of 1893; Fola La Follette, daughter of Senator R. M. La Follette, for 


some years a member of the Ada Rehan company; Gilda Gray, Mil- 
waukee dancer; Uta Hagen, Madison, and Seymour Horwitz (Cy 
Howard), of Milwaukee, both of the New York stage, and Mary 
Waterstreet (Mrs. Robert Dessureau) of Spring Green, an imper- 
sonator and monologist. ; 

The rapid development and tremendous popularity of the moving 
picture and the radio have resulted in the production of scores of 
entertainers, commentators and announcers with Wisconsin back- 
grounds. Given merely by name, among such may be mentioned 
Fredric March, Don Ameche, Hans V. Kaltenborn, Spencer Tracy, 
Ralph Bellamy, Dennis Morgan, John Litel, Orson Welles, Raymond 
Edward Johnson, Ray Kienzle, Dan McNeill, Pat O’Brien, Jay Josten, 
Bernadine Flynn, Marjorie Riordan, Ethel Owen, Hildegarde, Gail 
Sondergaard, Carole Landis, Frederick MacMurray, Agnes Moore- 
head, Vivian Fridell, and Pat Barrett (“Uncle Ezra”). A famous 
radio band leader was the late Don Bestor, of a Black Earth family. 

Among noteworthy recent activities in the promotion of dramatic 
art are the Taliesen playhouse at the old Hillside Home School near 
the Frank Lloyd Wright home, near Spring Green (see Note I), and 
the Ringling Theater at Baraboo (Note II). 


“Little Theater’ Finds Fertile Soil 


For more than a score of years the University of Wisconsin pro- 
moted artistic expression through the cultivation of group interest 
in pageantry and dramatics throughout the State as a contribution 
to the development of the “Little Theater.” Prof. Thomas H. Dickin- 
son, who organized the Wisconsin Dramatic Society, and Mrs. Laura 
Sherry, who organized the Wisconsin Players of Milwaukee, have 
been credited with being among the founders of the “Little Theater” 
movement in America and with starting its earliest community 
groups. 
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Prof. Peter Dykema, as chief of the bureau of community music 
in the University of Wisconsin Extension Division (1913), and his 
successor, Prof. EK. B. Gordon, were active in developing this work, 
and in 1927 it was continued with vigor and expansiveness by Prof. 
Ethel T. Rockwell as chief of the bureau of dramatic activities in 
the Extension Division. Affiliated closely with the bureau was the 
Wisconsin Dramatic Guild, a federation of “Little Theater,’ com- 
munity, school, church and other players’ groups interested in 
pageants, drama, script writing, and allied arts. Miss Rockwell 
wrote and directed many pageants for centennial and other observ- 
ances throughout Wisconsin, including an elaborate pageant in 1936 
celebrating the centennial of the territory, and among others, pag- 
eants at Sauk Prairie, Oregon, Columbus and Wauwatosa. State and 
regional dramatic festivals were held annually under Miss Rockwell’s 
direction and a large impetus was given to original playwriting and 
to training in directing and production. These competitive under- 
takings were discontinued as a university function after 1940, and 
with their passing this phase of the drama movement languished 
and became largely moribund. 

The dramatic arts in the rural field are actively promoted by the 
college of agriculture of the University of Wisconsin through its 
department of rural sociology, under Prof. Arthur F. Wileden. The 
same movement finds additional support through some 400 high 
schools affiliated with the Wisconsin High School Forensic Associa- 
tion and receiving active promotion through the University Exten- 
sion Division. Drama also is furthered by the Wisconsin Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, which maintains a drama division. 


Rapid Evolution of Architecture from Log Cabin 


The story of architecture in Wisconsin is much the same as that 
of other American commonwealths. Beginning with the log cabin— 
which may be said to be an American product, in its typical charac- 
teristics—the way has led to the skyscraper of steel and cement, 
with many classical types of public buildings, and even of homes, 
marking the route. While the log cabin was the first home of the 
generality of Yankee settlers, it was not always that of their foreign- 
born neighbors. For instance, among the English and Cornish set- 
tlers of southwestern Wisconsin the small stone house was character- 
istic. As Wisconsin was one of the great pine forest states of the 
North, the frame house and frame barn came to be the generally 
accepted type of construction, following the log cabin era in each 
locality. Churches, schools and other public buildings, and factories 
and business houses as well, were generally of pine construction 
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and still are largely so. Most frame houses were a story and a half 
or two stories high and had porches. Before the coming of saw- 
mills and railroads, however, brickmaking was begun in many places, 
while some immigrants resorted to stone. 

In southwestern Wisconsin distinctive types of simple architecture 
sprang up early. The English and Cornish miners were partial to 
the low, one-story stone houses of which there are many survivals 
at Dodgeville and Mineral Point. When built in the hillsides such 
homes usually had a basement of stone and a top story of brick. 
English masons built thick stone walls, with deep window frames. 
The Pendarvis house at Mineral Point is a good surviving type. In 
southwestern Wisconsin were found also the New England type of 
house with a wide hallway running through, and the southern type, 
with wide porticos on the ground floor and trailing vines for orna- 
ment. In Hazel Green, Grant County, the wide portico was con- 
spicuous. The Greek pillared style is also found as in the Mazzuchelli 
courthouse at Dodgeville. Many German farmers, as also the Scotch, 
used stone in building. On the road from Madison to Sauk City are 
seen many old German farm houses of stone. 

Rev. Samuel Mazzuchelli, the famous Italian-born priest of south- 
western Wisconsin, often referred to in this work, was the first 
prominent architect of that region. As elsewhere stated, he designed 
and built numerous churches, schools and courthouses, at Sinsinawa, 
Dubuque, Galena, Mineral Point, Dodgeville, and elsewhere. 

In the 1840s an unique form of building sprang up that was to 
become popular and result in a number of celebrated homes. This 
was the so-called “octagon house,” the first of which may have been 
the Goodrich house at Milton Junction, Rock County, generally dated 
as 1844. Known as “Goodrich’s folly,” it is reputed to have given 
rise to an architectural fad that spread to the East and is retained 
in picturesque octagonal homes standing today along the Hudson 
River and in the Connecticut Valley. Among other celebrated houses 
of this type built in the same period were the Richards house at 
Watertown, a three-story structure crowning a hill and now the 
museum of the Watertown Historical Society and known as the 
“Octagon House.” Another was the large octagonal home built at 
Madison by Leonard J. Farwell, while governor, and which after- 
wards became a soldiers’ hospital and orphans’ home, later a semi- 
nary. Churches were also built in this form, the picturesque stone 
church of the West Koshkonong Lutheran Church in Dane County 
being of this design. Allied to this type were also hexagon houses 
after the fashion of the so-called Dolly Madison “capitol” at Wash- 
ington. 
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Distinguished Builders Give Fame to Milwaukee 


As the metropolis of Wisconsin and long a center of transplanted 
European culture, Milwaukee early attracted architects of distinc- 
tion. According to John G. Gregory, Milwaukee historian, a leading 
architect of the decade beginning with 1856 was G. W. Mygatt, 
whose services were in demand not only in Milwaukee but in other 
places throughout the West. H.C. Koch, who entered his office in 
.that year, becoming his partner before Mr. Mygatt’s retirement in 
1870, specialized in the designing of public and assembly buildings— 
courthouses, asylums and schools, and won wide appreciation. He 
was the architect of the Milwaukee City Hall. 

Perhaps no one man did more to contribute to the architectural 
development of Milwaukee than E. Townsend Mix, who was a native 
of New Haven, Connecticut, studied and practiced architecture in 
New England, and settled in Milwaukee in 1856. In 1864 he was 
appointed state architect by Governor Fairchild, holding that office 
for three years, when he resigned. Among the outstanding Mil- 
waukee buildings for which he furnished the designs were the old 
Plankinton House, the National Asylum for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, the first office of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the Mitchell Bank building, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Milwaukee Industrial Exposition building, and the Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church. 

An ornament of Milwaukee for many years was the County Court 
House, occupying the northern portion of the park bounded by 
Biddle, Jackson, Oneida and Jefferson streets, and housing the county 
and circuit courts and all the county and municipal officials. Its 
erection was begun in 1867 and its formal opening was celebrated 
in 1873. The architect was L. A. Schmidtner, who also furnished 
the design for the Water Tower on North Avenue overlooking the 
lake. Technical efficiency and artistic taste were conspicuous in 
everything that came from Mr. Schmidtner’s hand. 

F. Velguth, a native of Magdeburg, Germany, who came to Mil- 
waukee in 1858, performed a wide variety of work with a high degree 
of merit, and is especially remembered as the designer of the beau- 
tiful Trinity Lutheran Church. Henry Messmer, who came from 
Switzerland in 1866, commanded approbation in association with 
Mr. Schmidtner in Milwaukee and Col. S. V. Shipman in Madison. 
James Douglas, born in Scotland, came to Milwaukee in 1843 and 
was a leading citizen there until his death in the ’80s. As a designer 
of residences his fame spread throughout the nation. Victor Schulte 
was the first architect of St. John’s Cathedral, the funds subscribed 
for which were not sufficient for completing it until long after it 
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was begun. The remodeling of the tower with its domed apex was 
performed by Mr. Ferry, of the firm of Ferry & Clas, who designed 
and constructed the Public Library and Museum building and other- 
wise enhanced the architectural significance of Milwaukee. 

A later Milwaukee name was that of Otto Strack, who designed 
many homes and business buildings in the 1890s, giving them ornate 
decorative features. He came from Hamburg, Germany, in 1880. 
Among important buildings which he designed were the Blatz hotel 
and the Pabst theater. He introduced Viennese types of architec- 
ture, with an eye to exterior beauty. He was the supervising archi- 
tect for the Pabst Brewing Company. In many old Milwaukee homes 
designed by him are reflected, through their sumptuous figures and 
carvings, the ancient architectural glories of Berlin and Vienna. 

Wisconsin architecture and its study have been enriched by the 
work of the late Alexander C. Guth of Milwaukee, recognized 
nationally for his research on historic Wisconsin buildings, with 
whom architecture was both a profession and a hobby. He was 
selected to direct the Wisconsin Historic Buildings survey begun in 
1933 as a government function, and under his supervision a corps 
of architects measured scores of old buildings in Milwaukee and 
other Wisconsin cities and made detailed drawings from them. These 
are now on file in the national archives at Washington, and copies 
of his reports also are in the map and manuscript department of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. He died September 22, 
1948. 


German Architect Designs Beautiful Madison Homes 


A prominent German architect of Madison in the 1850s and ’60s 
was A. Kutzboch, who designed the most important public buildings 
_ of the capital city of the time and many of the finer stone residences— 
homes that are still among the most beautiful and distinctive in 
Madison. He appears to have been an unsung genius in a day of 
little publicity and when high class achievement appears to have been 
taken as a matter of course. The city hall of Madison—built in 1857 
and ’58 and still in use—and the second State Capitol were largely 
designed and built under his supervision, while among important resi- 
dences that were monuments to his skill were Gov. L. J. Farwell’s 
stately octagon house built in 1854-55, the L. Guild house on North 
Frances Street (in recent years the German House of the Univer- 
sity), the Leitsch house (now the Asher Hobson home on East 
Gorham Street and long the residence of N. P. Haugen), the McDon- 
nell house on East Gilman Street, and the N. B. Van Slyke home on 
North Carroll Street, all still standing and in use except the Farwell 
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house. For a time S. H. Donnell, Madison architect, was in partner- 
ship with him, but died comparatively early. Kutzboch was unmar- 
ried and finally ended his own life in a lonely and neglected age, with 
his splendid building achievements apparently forgotten by his towns- 
people. 

Madison’s most beautiful home from an architectural point of 
view is the house at the southwest corner of East Gilman and North 
Pinckney streets, variously known as the Garnhart or Pierce house. 
It was built as a residence in 1858 by Alexander A. McDonnell, con- 
tractor for the second State Capitol, who is said to have brought 
skilled Italian stone cutters from the East to make its beautiful stone 
carvings. A circular stairway leading to the top floor added to its 
equally beautiful interior. In its delicate and ornate carvings and 
traceries it was Madison’s nearest approach to an ‘architectural 
dream.” Kutzboch was one of its supervising architects. 

S. V. Shipman, who was the architect of the old Madison post- 
office building erected at Wisconsin Avenue and East Mifflin Street 
in 1871, was a well known architect, who also operated in Milwaukee 
and Chicago. 

The late Arthur Peabody, state architect of Wisconsin from 1915 
until 1940, was also the architect of the University of Wisconsin 
from 1905 until 1915. He had more than 60 university buildings to 
his credit as well as the State Office building, the St. Andrews Epis- 
copal Church, and other notable structures. Peabody was eastern- 
born and had earlier designed two buildings of the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893. Roger C. Kirchhoff succeeded Peabody as state archi- 
tect. J. B. Post and Sons, New York, were the architects of the 
present Wisconsin State Capitol. (Note III.) As a member of a 
prominent firm of Madison architects, James R. Law, who served as 
mayor of Madison 11 years, retiring in 1943, was identified with the 
design and construction of many public and semi-public buildings in 
Madison and the Midwest. 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Modern Construction Genius 


Most quoted of recent Wisconsin names in architecture is that of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, distinguished artist of world fame as a builder 
of original and revolutionary ideas. He has profoundly influenced 
architecture throughout the world by exterior types of construction 
and the application of principles making for strength of structure 
together with adaptability to setting and native material. He is pre- 
eminently the modern builder with a daring genius for original 
effects and serviceability. A great social dreamer, he also has pro- 
jected schemes for garden cities to make obsolete the old slum con- 
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ditions of great cities and envisioning happy, attractive and whole- 
some homes for people who must make a living from manual labor. 
Of the many monuments to his genius may be mentioned the 
Midway Gardens at Chicago, the Larkin Administration building at 
Buffalo, New York, the Unity Temple at Chicago, the “Hollyhock 
House” at Hollywood, now the home of California artists, the Imperial 
Hotel of Tokyo, Japan, his own unique and elaborate home at Taliesen, 
near Spring Green, and the 8. C. Johnson wax company’s office 
building at Racine. He also has nearly 200 houses to his building 
credit. The first was the W. H. Winslow house at River Forest, 


Courtesy Wisconsin Alumni Association 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


‘ Illinois, in 1898-94. Mr. Wright caught the imagination of the 
world when following the great earthquake at Tokyo in 1923 the 
Imperial Hotel there withstood the disaster because of the building 
principles he had employed upon it, in which all parts were bound 
together in a sort of hanging frame. Nearly four years of time 
and a building force of 600 men were required in the construction 
of this great hotel, all details of which were under Mr. Wright’s 
direction. 


Music Is Fostered by Old World Groups 


Music has been a cultural influence in Wisconsin almost from the 
beginning of settlement, particularly in Milwaukee and other German 
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centers of the lake shore. Not only was it fostered in the schools, 
but in nearly all early German homes in Milwaukee, Madison and 
other cities the children were required to study and practice music, 
usually piano and singing, besides their regular school work. This 
led to an appreciation and understanding of the great composers and 
formed strong support for later organized musical activities such as 
recitals, saengerfests and operas. 

One of the great cultural factors in the musical life of Milwaukee 
for over a half century was the Milwaukee Musical Society, also 
known as the Milwaukee Musikverein. It was organized May 1, 1850, 
and for many years was directed by Hans Balatka, distinguished 
foreign-born musician. In 1853 a notable concert was given, with 
Ole Bull, distinguished violinist, and Adeline Patti, then a child 
Singer, assisting. On January 31, 1865, it had its grand opening in 
the Academy of Music. June 15 that year it joined in the concert 
of the Northwestern Saengerbund at Watertown and later in the 
North American Saengerbund festival at Milwaukee, with an 
orchestra of 100 pieces and a chorus of 2,500 voices. An assisting 
director was Leopold Damrosch, father of Walter Damrosch, of later 
fame. In 1890 the Academy of Music was sold and the society met 
in the Pabst Theater after 1894. Hans Bruening, celebrated pianist 
from Germany, was for some time its director. Here the golden 
jubilee of the society was celebrated May 1, 1900, with Carl Schurz 
as speaker, and the Thomas Orchestra of Chicago and Madame 
Schumann-Heinck and Johanna Gadski, celebrated singers, assisting. 
The greatest musical event in Milwaukee’s history was the inter- 
national music festival July 22-24, 1911, at the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium. The society declined during the first World War, but con- 
tinued its activities in a smaller way until the late 1930s. 

In connection with the musical history of Milwaukee mention 
should be made of Flanner’s music store, a large emporium which 
for a generation supplied music lovers of Milwaukee with the works 
of the great composers of Kurope and America. A famous orchestra 
of a slightly later time was Clauder’s. Pryor’s band, led by Arthur 
Pryor, Wisconsin-born musician and composer, was also a well known 
favorite. 


Nationalities and Schools Cultivate Music 


Among other nationality groups music was fostered in distinctive 
forms and practices. All of them to an extent had their old world 
folk melodies and songs, as well as religious and nationalistic ones. 
The Norwegians, for instance, were known for their congregational 
singing, and the first Norwegian church in America, that at Muskego, 
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Racine County, was known as the “singing church” from the habit 
of its parishioners of singing hymns while driving home from church. 
The Norwegians were also known for violin playing, an inherited 
talent which received much stimulus through the great triumphal 
tours of Ole Bull for a half century, and from the fact that the wizard 
of the bow made Wisconsin his second home for many years. 

Later came other unique forms of national music, such as the 
Welsh, exemplified in their music festivals, the “Eisteddfodau,” given 
in the Welsh centers of Racine, Columbia and Iowa counties, and 
the accordion playing and yodeling of the Swiss immigrants, the 
latter form of music being a natural evolution of mountain signaling. 

The University of Wisconsin and many of the colleges of the 
State have done much to stimulate musical education. This would 
be particularly true of the schools and colleges for women, such as 
Milwaukee-Downer and Kemper Hall, and the Catholic colleges at 
Milwaukee, Sinsinawa, Madison, and elsewhere. The University 
school of music did not acquire the status of a department until the 
administration of President Charles Kendall Adams in the 1890s. 
Music had been taught by women instructors for some years before 
Fletcher A. Parker was appointed instructor in 1878 and to a pro- 
fessorship in 1880. But it continued as a minor activity. Under 
President Adams the department was enlarged and the first regular 
class in music was graduated in 1898. Among other instructors for 
brief periods of time were William G. Sired, of English training, 
H. D. Sleeper, James S. Smith and John Lueders, with Ada Bird, 
pianist, later founder of the Ada Bird school of music, and Adelaide 
Foresman, concert singer, teaching voice. Professor Parker also 
drilled the Madison Choral Union and other popular choruses in the 
rendition of classical creations such as ‘The Messiah,” ‘‘Creation,” 
and “Saint Paul.” 

In the bestowal of the name Music Hall upon the once popular 
“Library Hall,” on the completion of the Memorial Union and the 
assignment of that historic library building to the school of music, 
appropriate recognition was given this important department of the 
University. A later reorganization of the department under Prof. 
Carl Bricken was an important step in the school’s history. Professor 
Bricken left the University in 1944, and was succeeded by Prof. Leon 
L. lltis, long a member of the music faculty, who holds the rank of 
‘chairman of the department. 

An early Madison musical organization that flourished through 
many decades was the Madison Maennerchor, organized in 1852 
with Francis Massing as first director. Annual concerts were long 
given in the Turner Hall. 

Bands have for generations been among popular school organiza- 
tions and in Wisconsin a state high school band organization was 
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formed in 1920 at Reedsburg by William Arvold, principal. In 1931 
the name Wisconsin Juvenile Band Association was adopted, both 
boys and girls being eligible. In time annual tournaments of these 
bands were held throughout the State, with hundreds of competing 
participants, under the encouragement and direction of the Uni- 
versity school of music. Each summer in recent years high school 
bands are given training in the month of July by the school of music 
at Madison, often with as many as 500 participants. 

The Richland Center high school band is credited with having 
been the first in the State. In 1943 it observed its 35th anniversary 
with Edgar G. Doudna, now secretary of the state board of normal 
regents (for teachers’ colleges), who organized the band while prin- 
cipal, directing the opening number. 


Famous Songs of Home and Gridiron Originate in State 


Wisconsin has been the birthplace of a number of musical com- 
posers of distinction, some of whom, however, had no other associa- 
tion with this State. Among such may be mentioned Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, born at Sparta in 1857; Alexander Macfayden, born at Mil- 
waukee in 1879; Harriet Ware, a native of Waupun, and Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond, born at Janesville in 1862. Of these Mrs. Bond is now 
of most intimate interest to the people of Wisconsin. From her 
home near Hollywood, California, this active musical octogenarian 
is in touch and correspondence with many friends and takes a keen 
interest in the world of affairs. Author of more than 200 songs, 
she is best known for “The End of a Perfect Day,” her own com- 
position in both words and music, and “I Love You Truly,” a favorite 
at marriage ceremonies. In 1927 she published the autobiography, 
The Roads of Melody, and in 1941 a collection of her best work, The 
End of the Road. 

Among Madison singers who won more than a local reputation 
in their day were Lena Hastreiter, who, as Madame Schoonoven, was 
popular on the German and Austrian stage, Christine Neilsen Dreier, 
well known singer of Chicago, Adelaide Foresman, contralto, and 
Bertha Waltzinger, comic opera singer. 

Most famous of Wisconsin songs is the hymn, “Sweet Bye and 
Bye,” long a favorite in and out of church, a joint production of 
Stephen F. Bennett and Joseph P. Webster of Elkhorn. Webster’s 
sentimental song, “Loretta,” also became a great favorite in the 
South. A popular hymn is “The Little Brown Church in the Vale,” 
written by Rev. William S. Pitts, early pastor of Union, Rock County, 
later of the “Little Brown Church” near Nashua, Iowa. 
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Still another well known favorite was “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold,” by Eben E. Rexford of Shiocton, poet and writer on 
flower culture. A museum in Clintonville now commemorates Rex- 
ford’s fame. 

In another vein and of an earlier period were the songs by Charles 
K. Harris of Milwaukee, writer of “After the Ball,” and other favor- 
ites, written.chiefly at the lake resort of Oconomowoc in their heyday 
of fashion. Joe Howard, producer, actor, singer, song writer, wrote 
“What’s the Use of Dreaming?” and many other popular songs of 
the “gay nineties” while living and producing shows in Milwaukee. 
In the contemporary period he enjoys a large following in the field 
of radio entertainment. 

Wisconsin’s football song for a generation has been “On Wis- 
consin,” written in 1909 by Carl Beck, and set to music by William 
T. Purdy. Heard at all football games, it was also the battle song 
of the Thirty-second Division during the first World War. 


NOTE I 


Frank Lloyd Wright was born at Richland Center, Wisconsin, 
in 1869. His father was a music teacher and liberal minister of 
eastern birth; his mother of the noted Lloyd Jones family of 
Wyoming Valley, near Spring Green, hence Wright’s attachment to 
the region of his home. He studied engineering at the University 
of Wisconsin, then took up architecture. To a Chicago architect, 
Louis A. Sullivan, an early employer, he credits his bent for original 
designing to meet actual conditions of time, place and use, inde- 
pendent of styles, ornamentations and forms of the older and more 
classical builders. By largely displacing the woodcarver and other 
craftsmen, the machine, he says, has cheapened ornamentation and 
made it common. Yet he says: “Eventually we must live for the 
beautiful, whether we want to or not,” but it must be the beauty that 
enters into everyday life and finds service there. 

At his Taliesen home, which in Welsh means “Radiant Brow,” 
and which is the third home on its site—the first two having been 
destroyed by fire—Mr. Wright conducts the Taliesen Fellowship, 
which for some years has included one to two score of young students 
of architecture. For several winters in the past this student body, 
with Mr. Wright, has spent several months in Arizona, carrying on 
building projects and further studies there. In addition to an auto- 
biography, Mr. Wright has written much on modern architecture, 
his books being published simultaneously in New York and London. 
He has also given courses of lectures in American and English 
universities, 
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WISCONSIN IN THE FINE ARTS 571 
NOTE II 


The Al Ringling Theater at Baraboo, patterned after a famous 
opera house in Versailles, France, was built by Al Ringling, one of 
the five Ringling brothers, circus kings, and opened November 15, 
1917. The names of the Ringlings have been associated with the 
circus business of America since 1882, when they gave their first 
performance at Mazomanie. Headquarters were at Baraboo until 
1918. Other notable circuses and their Wisconsin places of origin 
were: Mabie Brothers, Delavan; Burr Robbins, Janesville; Seibel 
Brothers, Watertown; George (“Popcorn”) Hall, Evansville; Gollmar 
Brothers, Baraboo; Dode Fisk, Wonewoc; Orton Brothers, Portage; 
Strander Brothers, Burlington; Wintermute Brothers, Whitewater. 
Most celebrated of all, however, was the Ringling show. 


NOTE III 


The present State Capitol is the third on its site. The first was 
built in 1837 and 1838, chiefly of sandstone transported from the 
north shore of Lake Mendota. It had a low squat dome derisively 
called “Doty’s washtub.” The second capitol was begun in 1857. 
Additional wings were added in the 1880s. While under construc- 
tion the south wing collapsed in November, 1883, causing the death 
of several workmen. This capitol was largely destroyed by fire 
February 27, 1904. Many state records were destroyed, but fortu- 
nately the library and museum of the Wisconsin Historical Society 
had recently been removed to the new library building. The present 
capitol was begun in 1907 and finished in 1917. Its cost was 
$7,200,000. Magnus Swenson was chairman of the building com- 
mission during most of the building period, with Lew F. Porter, 
Madison, as supervising architect representing J. B. Post and Sons. 
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EPILOGUE 


For two hundred years what is now Wisconsin was a region beck- 
oning with the lure of mystery and opportunity to the settlements of 
the Atlantic seaboard and Canada. To New France, or Canada, it 
became known only 14 years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock, but the struggling Plymouth group knew nothing of this, beset 
as it was with its own problems of existence. The later Wisconsin 
was the “farthest West” of the time, and far it was indeed. Only 
the waterway of the Great Lakes made possible the traversing of the 
mighty intervening distance in a comparatively short time when un- 
dertaken by Jean Nicolet in 1634. 

In the two centuries that followed, the natural port of the present 
Green Bay was the pivotal point of and chief gateway to the West 
and Northwest. Through it was to pass in succeeding generations a 
procession of explorers, priests, soldiers, fur traders, pioneers, and 
tinally settlers and state builders. From 1665 to 1865 a fort was 
maintained there, French, British, American; and many romantic 
names, Allouez, Perrot, Marquette, Langlade, Whistler, among them, 
fill that long, dim legendary period of interchanging sovereignty. 

In May, 1815, came the news that by the treaty of Ghent, signed in 
December, 1814, the War of 1812 was closed and the modern Ameri- 
can era was ushered in. 

In the long preceding period may be traced the steps in the evolu- 
tion and development of what later was to be Wisconsin when it en- 
tered upon statehood. These steps show the State’s genealogy to be: 


1634—Discovery by Nicolet. 

1671—Annexed to kingdom of France. 

1763—Transferred to Great Britain. 

1783—Ceded to the United States. 

1784—Virginia’s claims surrendered to the United States. 
1785—Massachusetts’ claim surrendered to the United States. 
1786—Connecticut’s claim surrendered to the United States. 
1787—Incorporated in the Northwest Territory. 
1800—Given to Indiana Territory. 

1809—Annexed to Illinois Territory. 

1818—Attached to Michigan Territory. 

1836—Set off as an independent territory. 

1848—Entered as a state into the Union. 
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EPILOGUE 573 


From this it may be seen that Wisconsin has been under three 
flags, French, British and American, and in a sense under that of 
Spain also in the shadowy claims made by Spanish rulers to the 
American continent through the discovery by Columbus. 

The Ordinance of 1787 by which the Northwest Territory was 
created and set apart as a great territory dedicated to freedom and 
education was to fix the pattern for the succeeding states, among 
them Wisconsin, carved out of this territory. The French influence 
in the shaping of Wisconsin’s political institutions was slight. In 
the promotion of exploration, in founding missions and trading posts, 
and in establishing amicable relations with the Indians, the French 
were very successful; also in the development of the valuable fur 
trade. With the passing of New France to England their influence 
declined in the West. Likewise English influence was comparatively 
slight, conquest not being followed by settlement. Not until after 
the Black Hawk War of 1832 and the opening of land offices at Green 
Bay, Mineral Point and Milwaukee did large scale settlement of 
Wisconsin set in. Only in the lead region of the Southwest had there 
been much white penetration, and the settlers and miners there were 
chiefly from the South. After 1834 the flood of settlement from the 
East rose rapidly and the prospective territory took on the form of 
New England and New York governmental institutions. 

Although an Illinois soldier in the Black Hawk War wrote that 
southern Wisconsin, because of its many lakes and swampy character, 
could never become fit for white habitation, it was not long before it 
became the objective of an unparalleled migration of settlers seeking 
new homes. Thus inthe decade from 1840 to 1850 the white popula- 
tion of the territory increased tenfold, or from 30,000 to 305,000 in 
round numbers. The great bulk of these settlers were of native 
eastern stock, but before the end of the decade the tide of foreign 
immigration had set in. 

Wisconsin has many distinctions. Situated at the head of the 
Mississippi Valley, it shares in the fertility of that great earth’s 
garden. While it has no mountains, it has many natural wonders and 
beauties, charming lakes, rivers, waterfalls, castellated rocks, caves, 
and river canyons of wide fame. Its varied landscape has given it the 
name of the “playground of the Middle West.” Its upper half, once 
a great sea of pine verdure, is still a vast forested area, studded with 
lovely lakes, about which and in which abounds a wonderful variety 
of wild life to lure the pleasure-loving tourist, the nature lover and 
scientist, the invalid in need of the fragrant, piney balm of health. 
Flanked by great inland seas inviting to travel and barter, it also 
has some 4,000 listed lakes, besides many unnamed ones, large and 
small, glacial survivals of beauty, many with the original and poetical 
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Indian names celebrating their particular charm. What an aura of 
romance abides, for instance, in the appellations of Nagawicka, of 
Minocqua, of Chenequa! 

Wisconsin is the outstanding dairying state of America, producing 
half of the nation’s cheese and much of the butter and other milk 
products. Fertility of soil, suitability of climate, excellent transporta- 
tion facilities by lakes and railroads, and nearness to great markets 
have made this distinction possible, but intelligent and scientific de- 
velopment of the industry and the character of the farming popula- 
tion, drawn largely from other dairying states and foreign countries, 
such as Switzerland, Holland and Denmark, are the real factors mak- 
ing for this supremacy. 

With the generality of states, Wisconsin has its sordid story of 
fraud, spoliation, cruelty and extermination in its relations with its 
native Indian population. It has no counterpart to William Penn’s 

eaceful and honorable dealings with the nations from whom he 
acquired his great domain. Yet this is but a brief incidental chapter 
in the whole story of the State. 

In the conflicts of later rival interests among its people, courts 
and the ballot have also now and then been invoked to curb or 
restrain the over-zealousness of private or individual enterprise to 
protect the larger rights of society. Effective corporation and utility 
control has marked this progress of events. 

In contrast to this may be presented the foil of a great common- 
wealth’s better side, its nobler vision and aspiration, its conception 
and purposeful seeking of the attainment of an ideal state, such ideal 
as was vouchsafed it in the Ordinance of 1787. With the dominance 
of New England influence established, three forces were to shape the 
thought and ideals of the new territory: democracy, as exemplified in 
the New England town meeting, public education, in the form of 
schools and academies, and a rising tide of opposition to slavery. 
The spread of education and opposition to slavery were particularly 
fostered by the pioneer founders of denominational schools, before the 
public school system had developed. Added impetus was soon given 
these forces by the coming of great waves of foreign immigrants, the 
Norwegians with democratic ideas much in tune with the American, 
and the German ’48ers, forced to flee by the thousands because of 
their love of liberty and who established a cultural influence in Mil- 
waukee with a fine and high idealism. These elements, but more 
particularly the settlers from the East, early became conscious of the 
growing incompatibility of interests in a country half free and half 
slave and joined actively in the anti-slavery program as a solution of 
the dilemma. Even before the Kansas-Nebraska bill for the extension 
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of slavery was passed in 1854, schoolhouse meetings of protest were 
held throughout Wisconsin, and the stirring incidents of the Glover 
rescue, the formation of the Republican party, and the dramatic action 
of the state supreme court in holding up to scorn and defying the 
Fugitive Slave law all showed a keenly alert citizenship vitally con- 
cerned over the dangerous trends against liberty and freedom. His- 
torians give much credit in the ultimate shaping of events to the fact 
that Wisconsin sent the first Free Soiler to the House of Representa- 
tives and also to the Senate, and to the fact that it cast its vote for 
Fremont in 1856 and for Lincoln in 1860. 

Wisconsin is noted for its intelligent and progressive legislation, 
which has won for it the distinction of “the Wisconsin idea.” Synony- 
mous with this idea is the name of Robert Marion La Follette, re- 
sourceful leader and constructive builder, who largely brought it 
about. Great wealth created by exploitation of the vast pine domain 
of northern Wisconsin and the building of railroads had raised up an 
aristocracy of interest much akin to the earlier slave-holding aristoc- 
racy of the South, which sought to concentrate political as well as 
business power in its hands and to resist democratic changes for the 
good of all the people. To preserve their privileges the northern 
aristocracy waged as fierce a battle as did the slave-holding South, a 
political battle unmatched in the annals of the Middle West but finally 
determined in the interests of the public good. Yet this demonstra- 
tion of liberal determination on the part of the voters was a recur- 
rence of pioneer intelligence. That La Follette could begin his re- 
forming crusade with something so academic as primary elections 
and get a following argues well for the intelligence of the voters. It 
may be doubted, however, if Wisconsin had differed from its neigh- 
bors in this respect had it not been for the strong leadership of a man 
of vision. 

In its fostering of education also Wisconsin early manifested an 
idealistic trend, with emphasis mainly on its cultural values, This 
was true of the German and Catholic schools as well as of the Yankee 
denominational academies and colleges. Knowledge of the classics 
was the ultimate touchstone of an educated man, and the somewhat 
strange spectacle was often presented of farm boys from the crudest 
of pioneer homes being able to recite pages of Homer by the hour 
from memory. It may be stated also that many of the professors of - 
denominational colleges, being themselves often ordained ministers, 
were frequently put to austere tests in reconciling their severe New 
England theological doctrines with the larger pagan freedom of 
Greek culture, yet they did remarkably well in this respect. To the 
average student of today, it would perhaps be really “Greek” to 
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attempt to attune his culture to a tribute such as the following from 
a colleague written on the death of Professor Joseph Emerson of 
Beloit College: 


The great Greek passes on his homeward way; 
No longer may the wars on Ilium’s shore 
Detain this man in whom were bred once more 
The yearnings for a Golden Quest, the lay 

Of Homer, Pindar’s hymn, the deep-toned play 
Of Aeschylus, old Sparta’s will, the lore 

Of Attic Plato and the seers of yore— 

These were in him, this Nestor of our day. 


Give hail! At length he goes. Lift up your lights, 
Mount Athos, Pelion, and ye crags of Thrace;: 
Let all Aegaean blaze. The prayer is done 

At last. Our captain resteth from his fights, 
Moving serenely Westward to his place; 

For, lo, the long siege endeth. Troy is won. 


Time has brought many changes in the scope, objectives and 
methods of education in the state and nation since the McGuffy and 
Sanders readers in country schools and Homer and Virgil in the 
higher held such commanding places, but the leaven they implanted 
in the young minds of their day has left a wholesome influence, if 
less perceptible than in the past. 

Such is in part a great state’s legacy from its early and farseeing 
builders, a legacy shared by the nation as a whole. Without derogat- 
ing the great contributions to our life and civilization made by the 
many other foreign elements in our cosmopolitan population, it would 
perhaps be not too much to say that to Plymouth Rock, as the symbol 
of the traditional American spirit, we owe all that we have of our 
American way of life, our institutions, our liberties, our language, 
our security as a member of the great English-speaking empire of 
the world. Plymouth Rock (and Jamestown) fixed the English 
tongue for America, and that secured English institutions, of which 
the American are modified forms. Had the French, or Spanish, or 
‘later German, influences been strong enough to make for another 
tongue, we would probably have had institutions, forms of govern- 
ment and the language of another country, with consequent unfortu- 
nate effects, as we must believe, relating to freedom, liberty, education 
and general culture, literature and the arts, and daily life. Immeas- 
urable therefore is the debt America owes to that heroic band of 
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exiles who moored their bark on the wild New England shore that 
bleak December day of 1620. 

But it is after all the character of its own people of successive 
generations that has made Wisconsin one of the bright diadems in 
the sisterhood of states. The State’s greatest asset—greater than all 
the material things enumerated that have brought it wealth and dis- 
tinction—is its people, its men, women and children, and to the extent 
that the State and its society ensure the normal mental and physical 
development of its generations of children will it ensure the future 
greatness of the State. 


Courtesy W. B. Laughead, Westwood, California 
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